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them of one religion; which is M metiſm, 

chair cuſtoms; and manner of Jiving;are alike; The: 
danao ry: partcylanty: fo called, ere 

the iſland, and tradi 
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they have little or no commerce by. ſea, oe 
have proes: that row with twelve or 
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Mindanao people. They have alſo plenty of bees 


Wax, which they exchange for other commodities. 


Ide Sologues inhabit the north weſt- end of the 


iſland. They are the leaſt nation of all; they 
trade to Manila in proes, and to ſome of the neigh- 
bouring iſlands, put have no commerce wich = 


Mindanao people. r 491 2 E Al 

The Alfoores are thi ſame with the 1 ; 
and were formerly under the ſubjection of the ſultan 
of Mindanao, but were divided between the ſul- 


tan's children, and have of late had a ſultan of their 


* 


on; but having by marriage contracted an alliance 


brighter yellow" thaw ſome other Indians, eſpecially 


hor general very lazy" and 


with the ſultan of Mindanar, this has occaſioned 
that prince to claim them again as his ſubjects, and 


be made war with them a little after we went away, 
| as I afterwards underſtood. 


The Mindanayans properly ſo called, are men of 7 3 


mean ſtatures 2 ſhall limbs, ſtraight bodies, i 


Ivels heads. Their faces are oval, their forehends 
flat with black ſmall'ey eyes, ſhort Tow noſes, 
Targe'movuths ; "thei lißs thin ac ted, their tee 

black, f yet very ſcund, their Hair black and bea, Y 
the colour of their Min tawney, bur inclining to a 


* A... 


the women. They have a” —_— to wear their 


thumb nails very Tong, elpecid fly chat on t theit left 


thumb, for hls) Hever' cur” or ſcrape it Olten. N 
They are indued with good patural 03 we 
nidus, nimble; and active; when” they are mi q, 
3 and Will For 


wotlvexcipt forect by hunger. This Tezineſs is dh. 


tural to moſt Indians, but” theſe people's red bel f 
ſagrhs rather tof proceed not- 4 it fem chi has 
roxal/inclifarions, as from the ſeyerity of the E Prince 
: cfw hom, they tand in aue 2 fof ite dealin ing witli 
them very arbitrarily, And taking flöm then what 
5 Bets this Wp „ ſo they Aver 


ſtrive 


ander vs kay 48 ching but from Rand to matithi 
They are generally proud, and walk very ftately: 
They are civil enough to ſtrangers,” and will :eafily 


nemies, and very revengetul if they are injured, 
. re Polen thoſe fecretly who have: fr * 


knot, the laced ends hanging down. They weap 


ured, only their noſes are very 
between their eyes, that in ſome of the female e 


ſcarce diſcernable, neither is there any ſenſible riling 


* 


'S.. 


wur enen | 


be àcquainted with them, and entertain them with 
great freedom; but they are implacable to their e- 


00 them. 7 Fre) 

They wear but few cloaths ien Beads are cir- 
cled with a ſhort turbat, fringed or laced at both 
ends; it goes once about the head, and is tied in a 


frocks and breeches, but no ſtockings nor ſhoes. 


The women are fairer than the men, and ay #4 


hair is black and long, which they tie in a knor, 


that hangs back in their poles. They are more 


round viſaged than the men, and "Ser well fea- 
mall, and fo low: 


dren, the riſing chat {hould be between the eyes is P 


in their foreheads. At a diftance they appear ver 
well; but being nigh,” theſe impediments are 


obvious. They have el ſmall limbs : they wear 


but two garments, a and a ſort of petticoat; 


the petticoat is only a piece of cloth, fewed both 


ends together; but it is made two feet too big for 
their waiſtes, ſo that they may wear either end up- 
HR ; that ye thar comes up to their waiſtes, | 

cauſe it is much too big, they gather it in 
their Hands, and twift it till it ſits cloſe to their 
waiſtes, tucking in the twiſted part between their 
waiſte and the edge of the petticdat, which keeps it 


coſe. The . ſits logſe about them, and reaches 


a little below the waiſte. The fleeves are 4 


great deal longer khatr their! arms, and ſo ſmall at 


che em s, that their hands will fcarce go '#hrough.” 
PILE | Being 
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the fleeve fits in folds, about the wrift, | 
1's *> ot eat PN | | 5 5 18 1 1 'Y 

ſort of people haye their garments 

but the ordinary ſort wear cloth. 


* 9 wo ot | 1 
. 4 * * 4 "= "y ” 
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which name they call the plantain. They have nei- 
ter flocking nor ſhoe, and. the. women have very | 


| | ſmall feet. 


5 The women 


% 


are very deſirous of 3 


pany of 


1 - rangers, eſpecially of white men; and doubtleſs 
| Would be very familiar, if the cuſtom of the coun- 


did not debar them from that freedom, which 


* 


cems coveted. by them: yet from the higheſt to the; 


2 


loweſt they are allowed 


1 = 


liberty to converſe. with, or 


treat ſtrangers in che ſight of their huſbandds. 
Ibere is a kind of begging cuſtom at Mindanao, . =” 


3 


hijards) or 


* > 


0 


Wives are 


them to their houſes, 
rade (which word I be 


5 a familiar male 


come to his comrade 9 
may be entertained. for his money, to cat, drink, or 

eep 3. and complimented as often as he comes a- 
Rote, with tabacco. and betel - nut, which is all the. 


that I have not met with elſewhere in all my travels, 
|, and which I believe is owing to the little trade they = 
ö haye, which is thus; ge re here, 
2M the Mindanao men will come on board, and invite 
and enquire who. has a com- 
lieve they have from the Spa- 


when ſtrangers. arrive here, 


entertainment he mult. e 
allowed the, 
Wy in publi 


3 is 2 familiar male friend; a. pagally is an innocent 
 ___  Platonick friend of the other ſex. All ſtrangers are 
3 in a manner obliged to accept of this acquaintance. 
and familiarity, which muſt be firſt purchaſed with. 


2. ſmall preſent, and afterwards confirmed. with 


bu 


ſore gif ©, or other to continue the acquaintance ;, 
F pagally's houſe, where: he, 


Dect gratis... The rich mens 
freedom to converſe with. 


5 * - # J 1 . # N 
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K, 400: may give or receive 


preſents 
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preſents from them. Even the fultans and generale 
wives, Who are always coop' d up, will yet loch ous 
of their cages when'a ſtranger paſſes by,” and de- 
mand bf him if he Wants a pagally ; and to invite, 
him to their friendſhip, Wil ſend a preſent of 5 
bacco and betel-nur to him by their rants. 
The chief city on this fand is called by che ſartie 
name of Mindanad. It is ſeatedl on che fouth Ride 
the ifland, in lat. J d. 20 m. N. on the ba 
a ſmall river, about two miles from the ſea. "Th 
manner of building is ſomewhat ftran ge; yet ge- 
nerally uſed in this part of the Eat Indies, Their 
houſes are all built on © poſts,” about fourteen; . 
teen, eighreen, or twenty "feet high.” Theſe 
are bigger or leſs, according to che intended mag- 
nificence of the ſuperſtructure. They have "but 
one floor, but many partitions or rooms, arid *a 
4 er or ſtairs to go up out of the irects. The 
is large, and covered with palmeto or palm- 
eaves. 80 there is a clear paffage like a piazza 
(bur à filthy one) under the houſe. Some of the 
er people that keep ducks or hens, have a fence 
made round the poſts of their houſes,” wir a door 
to 90 in and out; and this under room ſet ves fot 
no other uſe. Some aſe this place for the common 
draught of their houſes, for building moſtly cloſe 
by the river in, all parts of the Indies, they make 
the river receive all the filth of their houſe; and at 
che time of the land floods, all is waſhed very clean. 
The fuirans houſe is much bigger than any of the 
: reſt. It ſtands on about one hundred an- eighty 
great poſts or trees, 4 great deal higher than the 
os ing building, Sit great broad ſtairs. made to 
In the firſt room Art hath about twenty 
7 all Aaker and minion, placed on' field 
1 The general, and other great men have 
ſome guns alſo in their houſes. 2 2 


. 


ee en | hou che W 8 
built purpoſely for the reception of Abe | 
merchant ſtrangers. This alſo ſtands on poits, bur 
the floor is not raiſed above three or four-feer from 
| The ground, and is neatly. magted- purpoſely. for the 

ſultan and bid council 0 it on, for they uſe, no. 

hairs, but fit croſg- egg d like taylors on the 1 
The common food at Mindanap is ricez or ſago, 
and. 4 [call fiſh er two... The hetter ſort eat huffa- 
lo, or fowls: ill dreſs'd, and abundance of rice with 
it. They uſe go ſpoons to eat their rice, hut every 
man takes a handful out of. the platter, and by 
wetting his hand in water, that it may not ſtick to 
bis band, queeges it into à lump, as hard as poſ- 
fibly. he can make it, and then crams it into his 
| Ki They all ſtrive: to make theſe 1 a8. big 
as their mouths can receive them, and ſeem to vie 
nnn each other, and glory in taking in the 8 . 
lump, fo chat ſometimes they almoſt choak them. 
4 ſelves. They always waſh after meals, or if they 
touch any. thing that is unclean, . for which reaſon 
they ſpend abundance.of water in their houſes, This 
water with the waſhing of their diſnes, and what 
other filth: they make, they, pour down. near their 
fite-place . for their chambers are not boarded, but 
floored with ſplit bamboos, like laths, ſo that the 
Water preſently, falls underneath their dwelling 
rooms, where it breeds maggots, and makes a pro- 
digious ſtink, Beſides this filchineſs, the ſick peo- 
pe eaſe themſelves and make water in their cham—- 
bers, there being a ſmall hole ade purpoſely in 
the floor, to let it drop through. But healthy found 
people commonly eaſe then elves and make water 
in the river. For that reaſon you ſhall always ſee 
abundance of people, of both ſexes, in the river, 
from morning till night, ſome ng” Seay 


TOP: * cheir bodies! Wot, bf 
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into the river purpoſely to waſh: their cloths, they 
ſtrip and ſtand naked till they have done, then put 
them on, and march out again: both men and wo- 

men take great delight in ſwimming, and N 
themielves, being bred to it from their infancy. 'T 
do believe it is very wholſome to waſh mornings 
and evenings in theſe hot countries, at leaſt three 
or four days in the week; for I ufed myſelf to it 


when I lived afterwards at Bencooly, and found it 


very refreſhing and comfortable. It is very good 
for thoſe that have fluxes. to waſh'and ſtand in the 
river mornings. and evenings. IT ſpeak it experi- 
mentally, for I was brought very low with that di- 
ſtemper at Achin, but by waſhing'conſtantly morn- 
ing and evening, I found great benefit, and was 
quickly cured by it. e 
In the city of Mindanao they ſpeak two lan- 
ages indifferently; their own Mindanao lan - 
guage, and the Malaya; but in other parts of the 
iſland they ſpeak only their proper language, hav- 
ing little commerce abroad. They have ſchools, 
and inſtruct the children to read and write, and 
dring them up in the Mahometan religion. There 
fore many of the words, eſpecially their prayers, 
are in Arabick, and many of the words of civility 
the ſame as in Turkey, and eſpecially when they 
meet in the morning, or take leave of each other, 
they expreſs themſelves in that language. 
Many of the old people, both men and women, 
can ſpeak Spaniſh, for the Spaniards were formerly 
ſettled among them, and had ſeveral forts on this 
iſland ; and then they ſent two friers to the city, to 


convert the ſultan of Mindanao and his people. At 


that time theſe people began to learn Spaniſh, and 
the Spaniards encroached on them, and endeavour- 
ed to bring them into ſubjection, and probably be- 


fore this time had brought them all under their 
No. 15. 83 15 yoke, 
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yoke, if they themſelves had not been drawn off 
from this iſland to Manila, to refiſt the Chineſe, 
who threatened to invade them there. When the 
niards were gone, the old ſultan of Mindanao, 
father to the preſent, in whoſe time it was, razed 
and demoliſhed their forts, brought away their 
guns, and ſent away the friers; and ſince that 
e. will not ſuffer the e 50 ſettle on the 
They are now | molt afraid of the Dutch, being 
ſenſible how they have inſlaved many of the neigh- 
bouring iſlands. For that reaſon they have a long 
time defired/the Engliſh to ſettle among them, and 
have offered them any convenient place to build a 
fort in, as the general himſelf told us, giving this 
reaſon, that they do not find the Eagliſh ſo in⸗ 
croaching as the Dutch or Spaniſn. The Dutch 
are ho dels jealous of their admitting the Engliſh, 
for they ate ſenſible what detriment it would be. 
to them if the Engliſh ſhould ſettle here. 
There are but few tradeſmen at the city of Min- 


danao. The chief trades are goldſmiths, black - 


ſwiths, and carpenters. There are but two or three 
goldſmiths, theſe will work in gold or filver, and 
make any thing that you deſire; but they have no 
ſhop furniſhed with ware ready made for {ale. Here 
are ſeveral blackſmiths who work very well, con- 
ſidering the tools that they work with. „ Their bellows 
are much different from ours. They are made of 


a wooden cylinder, the trunk of a tree, about R | 


feet long, bored hollow like à pump, and ſer up 

right on the ground, on which the fire itſelf is 2 
Near the lower end there is a {mall hole, in the 
fide of the trunk next the fire, made to receive a 
pipe, thro? which the wind is driven to the fire by a 
great bunch of fine feathers faſtned to one end of the 


_ which ** up the inſide of the A 
= wes 
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drives the air out of the cylinder through the pipe: 
two of theſe trunks or cylinders are placed fo nigh 

ether, that a man ſtanding between them ma 
work them both at once alternately, one with 1 
hand. They have neither vice nor anvil, but a 
great hard ſtone or a piece of an old gun, to ham. 
mer upon: yet they will perform their work, mak- 
ing both common utenſils and iron- works about 
ſhips to admiration. They work altogether with 
charcoal. Every man almoſt is a carpenter, for 
| can work with the ax and ads. Their ax is 
Ihe ſmall, and ſo made that they can take it out of 


the helve, and by turning it make an ads of it. 


They have no ſaws; but when they make plank, 
they ſplit the tree in two, and make a plank of each 
part, planing it with ax and ads. This requires 
much pains, and takes up a great deal of time, but 
they work cheap, and the goodneſs of the plank 
thus hewed, which hath its grain preſerved entire, 
makes amends for their coſt and pains. 

They build good and ſerviceable ſhips or barks 
fel the ſea, ſome for trade, others for pleaſure ; 
and ſome ſhips of war. Their trading veſſels they 
fend chiefly to Manila. Thither they tranſport 
bees-wax, which, T think, 1s the _— commodity, 
beſides gold that they vend there. T inhabitants 
of the city of Mindanao get a great deal of bees- 
wax themſelves : but the greateſt quantity they 
purchaſe is of the mountaineers, from whom they 
alfo get the gold which they ſend to Manila, and 
with theſe they buy their calicoes, muſlins, and 
China ſilk. They fend ſometimes their barks to 
Borneo and other iflands ; but what they tranſport 
thither, or import from thence, I know not. The 
Dutch come hither in floops from Ternate and 
Tidore, and buy rice, bees-wax, and tobacco: for 


here is a great deal of tobacco grows on this ifland, 
B 2 more 
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Indies, that I know of, Manila only excepted. It 


is an excellent ſort of tobacco; but theſe people 
have not the art of managing this trade to their 


beſt advantage, as the Spaniards have at Manila. I 
do believe the ſeeds were firſt brought hither from 
Manila by the Spaniards, and even thither, in all 
probability, from America ; the difference between 


the Mindanao and Manila tobacco is, that the Min- 


danao tobacco, is of a darker colour, and the leaf 
larger and groſſer than the Manilas tobacco, being 
propagated or planted in a fatter ſoil. The Ma- 
nila tobacco is of a bright yellow colour, of an in- 
different ſize, not ſtrong, but pleaſant. ro ſmoak. 
The Spaniards at Manila are very curious about 


up neatly in the leaf. For they take two little flat 
ſticks, each about a foot long, and placing the ſtalks 
of the tobacco leaves in a row, forty or fifty of 
them between the two ſticks, they bind them hard 
together, ſo that the leaves hang dangling down. 
One of theſe, bundles is ſold for a rial at, fort St. 

George ; but you may have ten or twelve pounds of 
tobacco at Mindanao for a rial, and the tobacco is 


as good, or rather better than the Manila tobacco 


bur they have not that vent for i it as the Spaniards 
have. 

The Mindanao people are much troubled with a 
ſort of leproſy, the ſame as we obſerved at Guam. 
This diſtemper runs with a dry ſcurf all over their 


| bodies, and cauſes great itching in thoſe that have | 
it, making them frequently ſcratch and ſcrub them · ; 
ſelves, which raiſes the outer ſkin in ſmall whitiſh 


| flakes, like the ſcales of little fiſh, when they are 
raiſed on end with a knife. This makes their ſkin 


extraordinary rough, and in ſome you. ſhall ſee, 


broad white ſpots in ſeveral part of their body. 
"3 Th 7 judge 


more than in any iſland or country in the Eaſt 


this tobacco, having a peculiar way of making it 
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judge ſuch have had it, but are cured, for their 
| ſkins were ſmooth, and I did not perceive them to 
ſcrub themſelves; yet I have learned from their 
own mouths that theſe ſpots were from this diſtem- 
per. Whether they uſe any means to cure them- 
ſelves, or whether it goes away of itſelf, I know 
not; but I did not perceive that they made any 
great matter of it, for they never refrained any 
company for it; none of our people caught it of 
them, for we were afraid of it, and kept off. They 
are ſometimes troubled with the ſmall pox, but their 
c ordinary diſtempers are fevers, agues, fluxes, with 
great pains, and gripings in their guts. The coun- 
try affords a great many drugs and medicinal herbs, 
whoſe virtues are not unknown to {ome of them that 
pretend to cure the ſick. | 

The Mindanao men have many wives; but what 
ceremonies are uſed when they marry, I know not. 
There is commonly a great feaſt made by the bride- 
groom to entertain his friends, and the on pare 
of the night is ſpent in mirth. _ 
Ihe ſultan is abſolute in his power over all his 
ſubjects. He is but a poor prince, for as I men- 
tioned before, they have but little trade, and there- 
fore cannot be rich. If the ſultan underſtands that 
any man has money, if it be but twenty dollars, 
which is a great matter among them, he will ſend 
to borrow ſo much money, pretending urgent oc- 
caſions for it; and they dare not deny him. Some- 
times he will ſend to ſell one thing or another that 
he hath to diſpoſe of, to ſuch whom he knows to 
have money, and they muſt buy it, and give him 
his price; and if afterwards he hath occaſion for the 
ſame thing, he muſt have it if he ſends for it. He 
is but a little man, between fifty and ſixty years 
old, and by relation very good natured, but over- 
* en le thoſe about him. He has a . and 
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keeps about twenty women, or wives more, in whoſe 
company he ſpends moſt of his time. He has one 
daughter by his ſultaneſs or queen, and a great 
many ſons and daughters by the reſt. Theſe walk 
about the ſtreets, and would be always begging 
things of us; but it is reported, that the young 
pPrinceſs is kept in a room, and never ſtirs out, and 
that ſhe never ſaw any man but her father and Raja 
1 = t her uncle, being then about fourteen years 
| When the ſultan viſits his friends he is carried in 
| a fmall couch on four mens ſhoulders, with eight 
| = or ten armed men to guard him; but he never goes 


| tar this way, for the country is very woody, and 
they have but little paths, which renders it the leſs 
commodious. When he takes his pleaſure by wa- 
| ter, he carries ſome of his wives along with him. 
5 The proes that are built for this purpoſe, are large 


| enough to entertain fifty or ſixty perſons, or more. 
| The hull: is neatly built, with a round head and 
1 ſtern, and over the hull there is a ſmall ſlight houſe 
1 built with bamboes; the ſides are made up with 
| ſplit bamboos about four feet high, with little win- 
dos in them of the ſame, to open and ſhut at 
pleaſure. The roof is almoſt flat, neatly thatched 
wirh palmeto leaves. This houſe is divided into 
two or three ſmall partitions or chambers, one par- 
ticularly for himſelf. This is neatly matted under- 
neath, and round the ſides; and there is a carpet 
and pillows for him to fleep on. The ſecond room 
4 for his women, much like the former. The third 
4s for the ſervants, who tend them with tobacco 
and betel- nut, for they are always chewing or 
| ſmoaking. The fore and after parts of the veſſel. 
| | are for the mariners to fit and row. Beſides this, 
they have outlayers, ſuch as thoſe I deſcribed at 
Guam; only the boats and outlayers _— are 
| 2 che 5 1 | arger. 
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linger Theſe boats are more round, like the half 
moon almoſt; and the bamboes or outlayers that 
reach from the boat are alſo crooked. Beſides the 
boat is not flat on one ſide here as at Guam, but 
hath a belly and outlayers on each ſide; whereas at 
Guam there is a little boat faſtened to the outlayers, 
that lies in the water; the beams or bamboes here 
are faſtened traverſewiſe to the outlayers on each 
ſide, and touch not the water like boats, but one, 
three, or four feet above the water, and ſerve for 
the bargemen to ſit and row and paddle on; the 
inſide of the veſſel, except only juſt fore and — 
being taken up with the apartments for the paſſen 
gers. There runs acroſs the outlayers two tier of 
beams for the paddlers to fir on, on each fide he 
veſſel. The 4 tier of theſe beams is not above 
a foot from the water; ſo that upon any the leaſt 
heeling of the veſſel; the beams are dip'd in the wa- 
ter, and the men that ſit are wet up to their waiſte; 
their feet ſeldom eſcaping the water: and thus, as 
all our veſſels are rowed from within, theſe are pad- 
dled from without. 
Thne ſultan hath a brocher called Nie Is a 
ten Man He is the ſecond man in the kingdom. 
All ſtrangers that come hither to trade muſt make 
their addreſs to him, for all ſea affairs belong to 
him. He licences ſtrangers to import or export 
any commodity, and it is by his permiſſion that the 
natives themſelves are ſuffered to trade; nay the 
very fiſnermen muſt take a permit from him; ſo 
that there is no man can come into the river or go 
out but by his leave. He is two or three years 
younger than the ſultan, and a little man like him. 
He has eight women, by ſome of whom he hath 
iſſue. He, hath only one fon, about twelve or four- 
teen years old. who was cireumeiſed while we were 
* His eldeſt ſon wu a little before 3 
| ither, 
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hither, for whom he was ſtill in great heavineſs. If | 


he had lived a little longer he ſhould have married 


the young ' princeſs, but whether this fecond ſon 
mult have her I know not, for I never heard any 
diſcourſe about it. Raja Laut is a very ſharp man, 
he ſpeaks and writes Spaniſh, which he learned in 
his youth. He has by often converſing with ſtran- 
gers, got a great inſight into the cuſtoms of other 
nations, and by Spaniſh books has ſome knowledge 
of Europe. He is general of the Mindanayans, and 
is accounted an expert ſoldier and a very ſtout man, 
and the women in their dances, ſing many nn in 
his pie 
The ſultan of Mindanga. meinen makes war 
with his neighbours the Mountaneers or Alfoores ; 
their weapons are ſwords, lances and ſome hand 
ereſſets. The creflet is a ſmall thing like a bayo- 
net, which they always wear in war or peace, at 
work or play, from the greateſt of them to the 
pooreſt, or the meaneſt perſons. They never meet 
each other ſo as to have a pitch'd battle, but they 
build ſmall works or forts of timber, wherein they 
plant little guns, and lie in ſight of each other two ' 
or three months, ſkirmiſhing every day in ſmall 
parties, and ſometimes ſurprizing a breaſt- work; 
and whatever ſide is like to be worſted, if they have 
no probability to eſcape by flight, they ſell their 
lives as dear as they can, for their is ſeldom any 
quarter given, but the dancweren cuts and Docht 
his enemies to piece. 5 
The religion of theſe people is Mahometaniſm.: br 
Friday i is their ſabbath, but I never ſaw any diffe- 
rence that they make between this day and another, 
only the ſultan himſelf goes then to the moſque 
twice. Raja Laut never goes to the moſque, but 
prays at certain hours, eight or ten times in a day; 
where ever he is, he is * n to h canoni - 
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cal hours, and if he be on board will go aſhore on 
purpoſe to pray. For no buſineſs nor company 
hinders him from this duty. Whether he is at home 
or abroad, in a houſe or in the field, he leaves all 
his company, and goes about one hundred yards 
off, and there kneels down to his devotion. He 
firſt kiſſes the ground, then prays aloud, and di- 
vers times in his prayers he kiſſes the ground, and 
does the ſame when he leaves off. His ſervants, and 
his wives and children talk and ſing, or play how 
they pleaſe all the time, but himſelf is very ſerious. 
The meaner ſort of people have little devotion: I 
never ſaw any of them at their prayers, or go into 
a moſque. 448 et II] 
In the ſultan's moſque there is a-great drum with: 
but one head, called a gong, which is inſtead of a 
clock. This gong is beaten at twelve, three, ſix, 
and nine, o'clock, by a man appointed for that ſer- 
vice. He has a ſtick as big as a man's arm, with a 
great knob at the end, bigger than a man's fiſt, made 
with cotton, bound faſt with ſmall cords, with this 
he ſtrikes the gong as hard as he can, about twenty 
ſtrokes; beginning to ſtrike leiſurely the firſt five 
or ſix ſtrokes, then he ſtrikes faſter, and at laſt 
ſtrikes as faſt as he can; and then he ſtrikes again 
ſlower and ſlower ſo many more ſtrokes ; thus he 
riſes and falls three times, and then leaves off till 
three hours after: this is done night and day. 
They circumciſe the males at eleven or twelve 
years of age, or older; and many are circumciſed 
at once. This ceremony is performed with a great 
deal of ſolemnity. There had been no circumciſion 
for ſome years before our being here, and then there 
was one for Raja Laut's ſon. They chuſe to have 
a general circumciſion when the ſultan, or general, 
or ſome other great perſon hath a ſon fit to be cir - 
cumciſed ; for with him a great many more are: 
| N circumciſed 
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circumciſed. There is notice given about eight or 
ten days before for all men to appear in arms, and 
_ preparation is made againſt the ſolemn day. 
n the morning before the boys: are circumciſed; 
preſents are {ent to the father of the child, that keeps 
the feaſt; which, as I ſaid before, is either the 
fultan, or ſome great perſon; and about ten or 
eleven o'clock the Mahometan prieſt does his of- 
fice. - He takes hold of the fore ſkin with two ſticks, 
and with a pair of ſcizzars ſnips it off. After this 
moſt of the men, both in city and country being 
in arms before the houſe, begin te act as if they 
were engaged with an enemy, having ſuch arms as 
deſcribed. Only one acts at a time, the reſt make 
4 great ring of two or three hundred yards round 
about him. He that is to exereiſe, comes into the 
ring with a great ſhriek or two, and a horrid look, 
then he fetches two or three large ſtately ſtrides, 
and falls to work. He holds his broad fword in 
one hand, and his lance in the other, and traverſes 
his ground, leaping from one ſide of the ring to 
the other, and in a menacing poſture and look, bids 
defiance to the enemy, whom his fancy frames to 
him; for there is nothing but air to oppoſe him. 
Then he ſtamps and ſhakes his head, and grinning 
with his teeth, makes many rueful faces. Then 
he throws his lance, and nimbly ſnatches out his 
ereſſet, with which he hacks and hews the air like 
a madman, often ſhrieking. At laſt, being almoſt 
tired with motion, he flies to the middie of the 
ring,” where he ſeems to have his enemy at his mer- 
cy and with two or three blows cuts on the ground 
as if he was cutting off his enemies head. By this 
time he is all of a ſwear; and withdraws triumph- 
antly out of the ring, and preſently another enters 
with che like ſhrieks and gefture. Thus they con- 
nue combating their imaginary enemy all the 2 
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of the day; towards the concluſion of which the 
richeit men act, and at laſt the general, and then 
the ſultan concludes this ceremony: he and the ge- 
neral with ſome other great men, are in armour, 
but the reſt have none. After this the ſultan re- 
turns home, accompanied with abundance of peo- 
ple, who wait on him there till they are diſmiſſed. 
But at the time when we were there, there was an 
after · game to be played, for the general's ſon being 
then circumciſed, the ſultan intended to give him 
a ſecond viſit in the night; ſo they all waited to 
attend him thither. The general alſo provided to 
meet him in the beſt manner, and therefore deſired 
captain Swan with his men to attend him. Ace- 
cordingly captain Swan ordered us to get our guns, 
and wait at the general's houſe till further orders. 
So about forty of us waited till eight o' clock in the 
evening: when the general with captain Swan, and 
about one thouſand men, went to meet the ſultan, 
with abundance of torches, that made it as light as 
day. The manner of the march was thus: firſt of 
all there was a pageant, and upon it two dancing 
women gorgeoufly apparelled, with coronets on 
their heads, full of gliſtering ſpangles, and pen- 
dants of the ſame, hanging down over their breaſt 
and ſhoulders, Theſe are women bred up purpoſe- 
ly for dancing: their feet and legs are but little 
employed, except ſometimes to turn round very 
gently; but their hand, -arm, head, and body, are 
in continual motion, eſpecially their arms, which 
they turn and twiſt ſo ſtrangely, that you would 
think them to be made without bones. Befides the 
two dancing women, there were two old women in 
the pageant, holding each a lighted torch in their 
hands, cloſe by the two daneing women, by which 
light the glittering ſpangles appeared very gloriouſ- 
ly. This pageant was carried by ſix” luſty men: 
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then came ſix or ſeven torches, lighting the gene- 
ral and captain Swan, who marched ſide by ſide 
next, and we that attended captain Swan, followed 
cloſe after, marching in order ſix and ſix abreaſt, 
with each man his gun on his ſhoulder, and torches 
on each ſide. After us came twelve of the generals 
men with old Spaniſh match-locks, marching four 
in a row. After them about forty lances, and be- 
hind them as many with great ſwords, marching all 
in order. After them came abundance only with 
. .creſſets by their ſides, who marched up cloſe with- 
out any order. When we came near the ſultan's 
houſe, the ſultan and his men met us, and we 
wheeled off to let them paſs. The ſultan had three 
pageants went before him : in the firſt pageant were 
four of his ſons, who were about ten or eleven years 
old. They had gotten abundance of ſmall ſtones, 
which they roguiſhly threw about on the peoples 


heads. In the next were four young maidens, 


nieces to the ſultan, being his ſiſter's daughters; 
and in the third, there were three of the ſultan's 
children, not above ſix years old. The ſultan him- 
ſelf followed next, being carried, in his couch, 
Which was not like the Indian Palankins, but open, 
and very little and ordinary. A multitude of peo- 
ple came after,, without any order: but as foon as 
ne was paſt by, the general, and captain Swan, and 
all our men, cloſed in juſt behind the ſultan, and 
ſo all marched together to the general's houſe. We 
came thither between ten and eleven o'clock, where 
the greateſt part of the company were immediately 
diſmiſſed ;* but the ' ſultan, his children, his nieces, 
and ſome other perſons of quality, entered the ge- 
neral's houſe. They were met at the head of the 
ſtairs by the general's women, who with a great 
deal of reſpect conducted them into the houſe. = 
Captain Swan, and we that were with him 
th, ot 1 je 
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ed after. It was not long before the general cauſ- 
ed his dancing women to enter the room, and di- 
vert the company with that paſtime. I had forgot to 
tell you that they have none but vocal muſic here, 
by what I could learn, except only a row of a kind 

of bells without clappers, ſixteen in number, and 
their weight increaſing gradually from about three 
to ten pound weight. Theſe were ſet in a row on 
a table in the general's houſe, where for ſeven or 
eight days together, before the circumciſion day, 
they were ſtruck each with a little ſtick, for the 


Fgreateſt part of the day n a great noiſe, but 


they ceaſed that morning. So theſe dancing wo- 
men ſung themſelves, and danced to their own mu- 
ſic. After this the general's women, and the ſul- 
tan's ſons, and his nieces danced. Two of the ſul- 
tan's nieces were about eighteen or nineteen years 
old, the other two were three or four years younger. 
Theſe young ladies were very richly dreſſed, with 
looſe garments of filk, and ſmall coronets on their 
heads. They were much fairer than any women 
that I ever ſaw there, and very well featured; their 
noſes, though but ſmall, were higher than the other 
women, and very well proportioned. When the 
ladies had very well diverted themſelves and the 
company with dancing, the general cauſed us to fire 
| ſome ſky-rockets,. that were made by his and cap- 
tain Swan's order, purpoſely for this night's ſolem- 
nity, and after that the ſultan and his retinue went 
away with a few attendants, and we all broke up; 
and thus ended this days ſolemnity : but the boys 
being ſore with their amputation, went ſtraddling 
for a fortnight after. 

They are not, as I ſaid before, very curious, or 
ſtrict in obſerving any days, or times of particular 
devotions, except it be the ramdan time, as we call 
it. The ramdan time was then in Anger, 5 1 
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take it, for it was ſhortly after our arrival here. In 
fttzhis time they faſt all day, and about ſeven o'clock 


in the evening they ſpend near an hour in prayer. 


Towards the latter end of their prayer, they loudly 
invoke their prophet, for about a quarter of an 
Hour, both old and young bawling out very ſtrange- 
1y, as if they intended to fright him out of his ſleepi- 
neſs or neglect of them. After their prayer is end- 
ed, they ſpend ſome time in feaſting before they 


take their repoſe. Thus they do every day for a 


whole month at leaſt; for ſometimes it is two or 
three days longer before the ramdan ends; for it be- 
Sins at the new moon, and laſts till they fee the 
next new moon, which ſometimes in thick hazy 
weather, is not till three or four days after the 
change, as it happened while I was at Achin, where 
they continued the ramdan till the new moon's ap- 
The next day after they have ſeen the 
new moon, the guns are all diſcharged about noon, 
and then the time endſgs. 
A main part of their religion conſiſts in waſhing 
often, to keep themſelves from being defiled; or 


after they are defiled to cleanſe themſelves again. 


They alſo take great care to keep themſelves from 1 
being poluted, by taſting or touching any thing 


that is accounted unclean; therefore ſwines fleſh is 


very abominable to them; nay, any one that hath 
either taſted of ſwines flelh, or touched thoſe crea- 
tures, is not permitted to come into their houſes for 
many days after; and there is nothing will ſcare 
them more than a ſwine. Yet there are wild hogs 
in the iſlands, and thoſe ſo plentiful; that they will 

come in troops out of the woods in the night into 
the very city, and under their houſes, to rummage 
up and down the filth that they find there. The 
natives therefore would even deſire us to lie in wait 
for the hogs, to deſtroy them, which we did fre- 
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ently, by ſhooting them and carrying them pre- 
on board, bur were nnn their Ty 
afterwards. 
N now I am on this ſub} ject, J cannot omit: 4 
ſtory concerni ng the general. He once deſired to 
hy a pair of ſhoes made after the Engliſn faſhion, 
though he very ſeldom wore any: ſo one of our 
men made him a pair, which the general liked very 
well. Afterwards ſome body told him, that the 
d wherewith the ſhoes — ſewed, were point- 
ed with hogs briſtles. This put him into a great 
paſſion ſo he ſent the ſhoes to the man that made 
them, and ſent him withal more leather to make 
another pair, with threads pointed with ſome other 
hair, which was ne er and n ek was 
well pleaſed. - | | 
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T heir coafting along the iſle of Mindanao, Ga a fo ö 
on the eaſt ſide, to another at the ſouth eaſt pas 5 ; 
doit h other occurrences 0 heir ſtay at OR: 
5 Aas. . 


AVING in Labs two laſt pd given ome 
account of the natural, civil and religious 
| ſtate of Mindanao, I ſhall now go on with the pro- 
ſeeution of our affairs during our ſtay there, 
It was in a bay on the north eaft fide of the iſland 
chav we came to an anchor, as hath been ſaid. We 
lay in this bay but one night, and part of the next 
day yet there we got ſpeech with ſome of the na- 
tive, who by figns made us to underſtand, that the 
city Mindanao was on the welt fide of the iſland, 
We endeavoured to perſuade one of them to go 
with us to be our pilot, but he would not: there- 
fore in the afternoon we looſed from thence, ſteer- 
ing again to the ſouth caſt, having the wind at S. W. 
When 
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When we came to the S. E. end of the iſland Min- 
danao, we ſaw two ſmall iſlands about three leagues 
diſtant from it. We might have paſſed between 
them and the main iſland, as we learn'd fince, but 
not knowing them, or what dangers we might en- 
counter there, we choſe rather to ſail to the eaſt- 
ward of them. But meeting very ſtrong weſterly 
winds, we got nothing forward in many days. In 
this time we firſt ſaw the iſlands Meangis, which are 
about ſixteen leagues diſtant from Mindanao, bear- 
ing S. F. I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more of 
them hereafter. 

The fourth day of July we got into a deep bay, 
four leagues north weſt from the two ſmall iſlands 
before mentioned. But the night before, in a vio- 
lent tornado, our bark being unable .to beat any 
longer, bore away, which put, us in ſome pain for 
fear ſhe was overſet, as we had like to have been 

ourſelves. We anchored on the ſouth weſt fide of 
the bay, in fifteen fathom water, about a cables 
length from the ſhore. Here we were forced to 
ſhelter ourſelves from the violence of the weather, 
which was ſo boiſterous with rains, tornadoes and 
a ſtrong weſterly wind, that we were very glad to 
find this place to anchor in, being the only ſhelter 
on this {ide from the weſt winds. 
This bay is not above two miles wide at the 
mouth, but farther in it is three leagues wide, and 
ſeven leagues deep, running in N. N. W. There 
is a good depth of water about four or five leagues 

in, but rocky foul ground. for about two leagues 


from the mouth on both ſides of the bay, except 


only in that place where we lay. About three 
leagues from the mouth, on the eaſtern fide, there 
are fair ſandy bays, and good. anchoring in four. 
five and fix fathom. The land on the eaſt ſide is 


high, mountainous and woody, yet very well if 
/ tere 
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tered with ſmall brooks ; and there is one river large 
enough for canoes to enter. On the welt ſide of 
the bay, the land is of a mean height with a large 
ſavannah, bordering on the ſea, and ſtretching from 
the mouth of the bay, a great way to the weſtward. 
This ſavannah abounds with long graſs, and is 
plentifully ſtock'd with deer. The adjacent woods 
are a covert for them in the heat of the day; but 
mornings and evenings they feed in the open plains, 
as thick as in our parks in England. I never ſaw 
any where ſuch plenty of wild deer, though I have 
met with them in ſeveral parts of America, both in 
the north and ſouth ſeas. * E 1, 
The deer live here pretty peaceably and un- 

moleſted, for there are no inhabitants on that ſide 
of the bay. We viſited this ſavannah every morn- 
ing, and killed as many deer as we pleaſed, ſome- 
times ſixteen or eighteen in a day; and eat nothing 
but veniſon all the time we ſtaid here. „ 

We ſaw a great many plantations by the ſides of 
the mountains, on the eaſt ſide of the bay, and went 
to one of them, in hopes to learn of the inhabitants 
whereabouts the city was, that we might not over- 
ſail it in the night, but they fled from us. 
Me lay here till the 12th day before the wind 
abated of their fury, and then failed from hence 
directing our courle to the weſtward. In the morn- 
ing we had a land wind at north. At eleven o'clock 
the ſea breeze came at weſt, juſt in our teeth, but 
being fair weather, we kept on our way, turning 
and taking the advantage of the land breezes by 
night and the ſea breezes. by day. 1 

Being now paſt the ſouth eaſt part of the iſland, 


we coaſted down on the ſouth ſide, and ſaw abun- 


dance of canoes fiſhing, and now and then a ſmall 
village; neither were theſe inhabitants afraid of us, 
as the former, but came on board, yet we could 
No. 16. G not 
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not underſtand them, nor they us, but by figns : 


and when we mentioned the word Mindanao, they 


would point rowards it. 
- The eighteenth day of July we arrived before the 


river of Mindanao; the mouth of which lies in lat. 


6 deg. 22. min. N. and is laid in 231 deg. 12 min. 
longitude welt, from the Lizard in England. We 
anchored right againſt the river in fifteen fathom 


water, Clear Hard ſand ; about two miles from the 


ſhore, and three or four miles from a ſmall iſland, 
that lay without us to the ſouthward. We fired 
ſeven or nine guns, I remember not well which, 
and were anſwered again with three from the ſhore, 


for which we gave one again. Immediately after 
our coming to an anchor, Raja Laut, and one of 
the ſultan's ſons came off in a canoe, being rowed 


with ten oars, and demanded in Spaniſh what we 
were, and from whence we came; Mr. Smith, he 


who was taken priſoner at Leon in Mexico, anſwer- 
ed in the ſame language, that we were Engliſh, and 


that we had been a great while out of England. 


They told us that we were welcome, and aſked us 
a great many queſtions about England, eſpecially _ 


concerning our Eaft India merchants, and whether 


we were ſent by them to ſettle a factory here; Mr. 
Smith told them that we came hither only to buy 


proviſion. They ſeemed a little diſconcerted when 
they underſtood that we were not come to ſettle a- 


mong them; for they had heard of our arrival on 
the eaſt fide of the iſland, - a great while before, and 
entertained hopes that we were ſent purpoſely out 

of England hither to ſettle a trade with them, which 


it ſhould ſeem they are very deſirous of. For cap- 
tain Goodlud had been here not long before to treat 
with them about it; and when he went away told 


them, as they ſaid, that in a ſhort time they might 
expect an ambaſſador from England, to make a 


full bargain with them. Indeed 


eng 
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Indeed upon mature thoughts, I thould think we 
could not have-done better, than to have complied 
with the deſire they ſeemed to have of our ſettling 
here, and to have taken up our quarters among 
them. For as thereby we might better have con- 
ſulted our own profit and ſatistaction, than by the 
other looſe roving way of life; ſo it might probably 
have proved of public benefit to our nation, and 
been a means of introducing an Engliſh ſertlement 
and trade, not only here, but through ſeveral of 
the ſpice-iſlands, which lie in its neighbourhood. 

For the iſlands Meangis, which I mentioned in 
the beginning of this chapter, lie within twenty 
leagues of Mindanao. Theſe are three ſmall iflands 
that abound with gold and cloves, if I may credit 
my author Prince Jeoly, who was born on one of 
them, and was at that time a ſlave in the city of 

Mindanao. He might have been purchaſed by us 
of his maſter for a ſmall matter, as he was after- 
wards by Mr. Moody, (who came hither to trade, 
and loaded a ſhip with clove-bark) and by tran- 
ſporting him home to his own country, we might 
have gotten a trade there. But of Prince Jeoly I 
ſhall ſpeak more hereafter. Theſe iſlands are as yet 
probably unknown to the Dutch, who as I ſaid be- 
fore, endeavour to ingroſs all the ſpice into their 
own hands. W oo . EY 

There was another opportunity offered us here 
of ſettling on another ſpice-iſland that was very 
well inhabited; for the inhabitants fearing the 
Dutch, and underſtanding that the Engliſh were 
ſettling at Mindanao, their ſultan ſent his nephew 
to Mindanao while we were there to invite us thi- 
ther: captain Swan conferred with him about it di- 
vers times, and I do believe he had ſome inclina- 
tion to accept the offer, and I am ſure moſt of the 

men were for it; but this never came to a head, for 

i C-2 want 
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want of a true underſtanding between captain Swan 
and his men, as may be declared hereafter. | 
"Beſides the benefit which might accrue from this 
tte with Meangis, and other the ſpice iſlands, 
the Philippine iſlands themſelves, by a little care 
and induſtry, might have afforded us a very bene- 
ficial trade, and all theſe trades might have been 
mangaged from Mindanao, by ſettling there firſt. 
For that iſland lies very convenient for trading ei- 
ther to the ſpice-iſlands, or the reſt of the Philip- 
pine iſlands; ſince as its ſoil is much of the ſame 
nature with either of them, ſo it lies as it were in 
the center of the gold and ſpice trade in theſe parts : 
the iſlands north of Mindanao abounding moſt in 
gold, and thoſe ſouth of Meangis in ſpice. 
As the iſland Mindanao lies very convenient for 
trade, ſo conſidering its diſtance, the way thither 
may not be over-long and tireſome. The courſe 
that I would chuſe, ſhould be to ſet out of Eng- 
land about the latter end of Auguſt, and to paſs 
Found Terra del Fuego, and fo ſtretching over to- 
Wards New Holland, coaſt it along that ſhore till 
I came near to Mindanao; or firſt I would coaſt 
"down near the American ſhore, as far as I found 
convenient, and then direct my courſe accordingly 
for the iſland. By this I ſhould avoid coming near 
any of the Dutch ſettlements, and be ſure to meet 
always with a "conſtant briſk eaſterly trade wind, 
after I was orice paſt Terra del Fuego. Whereas 
in paſſing about the cape of Good Hope, after you 
are ſhot over the Eaſt Indian ocean, and are come 
to the iſlands, you muſt paſs through the ſtreights 
of Malacca or Sundy, or elſe ſome other ſtreights 
eaſt from Java, where you will be ſure to meet witg 
country-winds, go on which fide of the equator you 
pleaſe; and this would require ordinarily ſeven or 


yn months tor che voyage, but the other I ſhould 
— hope 
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hope to perform in ſix or ſeven at moſt. In your 
return from thence, alſo, you mult obſerve the 
| ſame rule as the Spaniards do in going from Mani- 
la to Acapulco, only as they run towards the north 
pole for variable winds, ſo you muſt run to the 
ſouthward, till you meet with a wind that will cars; 
ry you over to Terra del Fuego. There are places 
enough to touch at for refreſhment, either going or. 
coming. You may touch going thither on either 
ſide of Terra Patagonica, or, it you pleaſe, at the 
Gallapagos iſlands, where there is refreſhment e- 
nough; and returning you may probably touch 
ſomewhere on New Holland, and ſo make ſome 
profitable diſcovery in theſe places without going 
out of your way. And to ſpeak my thoughts free- 
ly, I believe it is owing to the neglect of this eaſy 
way that all that vaſt tract of Terra Auſtralis which 
bounds the ſouth” ſea, is yet undiſcovered : thoſe 
that croſs that ſea ſeeming to deſign ſome buſineſs 
on the Peruvian or Mexican coaſt, and ſo leaving 
that at a diſtance. To confirm which, I ſhall add 
what captain Davis told me lately, that after his 
departure from us at the haven of Ria Lexa he 
weat after ſeveral traverſes, to the Gallipagos, and 
that ſtanding thence ſouthward for wind, to bring 
him about to Terra del Fuego, in the lat..of 27 
ſouth, about five hundred leagues from Copayapo, 
on the coaſt of Chili, he ſaw a ſmall ſandy iſland 
juſt by him; and that they ſaw ta the weſtward of 
it a long tract of pretty high land, tending away 
towards the north weft out of ſight, This might 
probably be the coaſt of Terra Auſtralis Incognita, 
But to return to Mindanao. As to the capacity 
we were then in, of ſettling ourſelves at Mindanao, 
although we were not ſet out with any ſuch deſign 
of ſettling, yet we were as well provided, or bet- 
ter, conſidering all circumſtances, than if we had. 
| nn 
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&. we had powder and ſhot enough, and very 
fort, we could have ſpared eight or ten guns out of 


our ſhip, and men enough to have managed it, and 
any affair of trade beſides. We had alſo a great ad- 


Harris and his; which if he had laid but part of 


Tontent. So much by way of digreſſion. 


Mindanao, Raja Laut and his nephew fat ſtill in 
their canoe, and would not come on board us, be- 
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For there was ſcarce any uſeful trade, but ſome or 
other of us underſtood it. We had ſawyers, car- 
penters, joiners, brickmakers, bricklayers, ſhoe- 
makers, taylors, &c. we only wanted a good ſmith 
for great work ; which we might have had at Min- 
danao. We were very well provided with iron, 
lead, and all forts of tools, as ſaws, axes, hammers, 


good ſmall arms. If we had deſigned to build a 


vantage above raw men that are ſent out of Eng- 
land into theſe places, who proceed uſually too 
cautiouſly, coldly, and formally, to compaſs any 
conſiderable deſign, which experience better teaches 
than any rules whatſoever ; befides the danger of 
their lives in ſo great and ſudden a change of air: 
whereas we were all inured to hot climates, harden- 
ed by many fatigues, and in general daring men, 
and fuch as Wd Tr be eaſily baffled. To add 
one thing more, our men were almoſt tired, and 
began to deſire a quietus eſt; and therefore they 
would gladly have ſeated themſelves any where. 
We had a good ſnip too, and enough of us (befides 
what might have been ſpared to manage our new 
ſettlement) to bring the news with the effects to the 
owners in England: for captain Swan had already 
five thouſand pounds in gold, which he and his 

merchants received for goods fold moſtly to captain 


jt out in ſpice, as probably he might have done, 
would have ſatisfied the merchants to their hearts 


Fo proceed therefore with our firſt reception at 


cauſe, 


/ 
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cauſe, as they ſaid, they had no orders for it from 
the ſultan. After about half an hours diſcourſe, 
they took their leaves, firſt inviting captain Swan 
aſhore, and promiſing to aſſiſt him in getting pro- 
viſion, which they ſaid at preſent was ſcarce, but 
in three or four months time the rice would be ga- 
thered in, and then he might have as much as he 
pleaſed; and in the mean time he might ſecure his 
ſhip in ſome convenient place, for fear of the weſter- 
ly winds, which they ſaid would be very violent at 
the latter end of this month, and all the next, as 
we found them. | | "624 
We did not know the quality of theſe two per- 
ſons till after they were gone, elſe we ſhould have 
fired ſome guns at their departure; when they were 
gone, a certain officer under the ſultan came on 
oard, and meaſured our ſhip. A cuſtom derived 
from the Chineſe, who always meaſure the length 
and breadth, and the depth of the hold of all ſhips 
that come to load there ; by which means they 
know how much each ſhip will carry. But for 
what reaſon this cuſtom is uſed either by the 
Chineſe, or Mindanao men, I could never learn; 
unleſs the Mindanayans deſign by this means to im- 
2 their ſkill in ſhipping, againſt they have a 


Captain Swan, conſidering that the ſeaſon of the 
year would oblige us to ſpend ſome time at this 
iſland, thought it convenient to make what intereſt 
he could with the ſultan, who might afterwards 
either obſtruct, or advance his deſigns, He there- 

fore immediately provided a preſent to ſend aſhore 
to the ſultan, viz. three yards of ſcarlet cloth, three 
yards of broad gold lace, a Turkiſh ſcimiter and 
a. pair of piſtols; and to Raja Laut he ſent three 
ards of ſcarlet cloth, and three yards of filver lace. 
his preſent was carried by Mr, Henry More in 
3 ts the 


- Raja Laut's houſe. There was a ſupper provided 
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the evening. He was firſt conducted to Raja Laut's 
houſe, where he remained till report thereof was 
made to the ſultan, who immediately gave orders 
for all things to be made ready to receive him. 

About nine o'clock at night, a meſſenger came 
from the ſultan to bring the preſent away. Then 
Mr. More was conducted all the way, with torches 
and armed men, till he came to the houſe where 
the ſultan was. The ſultan with eight or ten men 
of his council were ſeated on carpets, waiting his 
coming. The preſent that Mr. More brought was 
laid down before them, and was very kindly ac- 
cepted by the ſultan, who cauſed Mr. More to ſit 
down by them, and aſked a great many queſtions 
of him. The diſcourſe was in Spaniſh by an in- 
terpreter. This conference laſted about an hour, 
and then he was diſmiſſed, and returned again to 


for him and the boats crew, after which he return- 
ed on board. 7 . 
The next day the ſultan ſent for captain Swan; 
he immediately went aſhore with a flag flying in the 
boats head, and two trumpets ſounding all the 
way. When he came aſhore, he was met at his 
landing by two principal officers, guarded along 
with ſoldiers, and abundance of people gazing to 
ſee him. The ſultan waited for him in his cham- 
ber of audience, where captain Swan was treated 
with tobacco and betel, which was all his entertain- 
ment. . - JV . 121 
The ſultan ſent for two Engliſh letters for cap- 
tain Swan to read, purpoſely to let him know that 
our Eaſt India merchants did deſign to ſettle here, 
and that they had already ſent a ſhip hither. One 
of thele letters was ſent to the ſultan from England, 
by the Eaſt India merchants. * The chief things 
contained in it, as I remember, for I ſaw it _ 
| war 
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_ wards in the ſecretaries hand, who was very proud 
to ſhew it to us, was to deſire ſome privileges, in 
order to the building of a fort there. This letter 
was Written in a very fair hand, and between each 
line, there was a gold line drawn. The other let- 
ter was left by captain Goodlud, directed to any 
Engliſhmen who ſhould happen to come hither. 
This related wholly to trade, giving an account at 
what rate he had agreed with them for goods of 
the iſland, and how European goods ſhould be ſold 
to them; with an account of their weights and mea- 
ſures, and their difference from ours. | 
The rate agreed on for Mindanao gold, was "Hin 
teen Spaniſh dollars (which is the current coin all 
over India) the Engliſh ounce, and eighteen dol- 
lars the Mindanao ounce. But for bees-wax and 
clove-bark I do not remember the rate, neither do 
] well remember the rates of European commodi- 
' ties, but I think the rate of iron was not. above 
four dollars a hundred. Captain Goodlud's letter 
concluded thus. Truſt none of them, for they 
are all thieves ; but tace is latin for a candle. We 
underſtood afterwards that captain Goodlud was 
robbed of ſome goods by one of the general's men, 
and that he that robbed him was fled into the 
mountains, and could not be found while captain 
Goodlud was here. But the fellow returning back 
to the city ſome time after our arrival here, Raja 
Laut brought him bound to captain Swan, and 
told him what he had done, deſiring him to puniſh 
him for it as he pleaſed; but captain Swan excuſed 
himſelf, and ſaid it did not belong to him, there- 
fore he would have nothing to do with it. How- 
ever, the general Raja L. aut, would not pardon 
him, but puniſhed him according to their own cu- 
ſtom, which 1 never ſaw but at this time. * 
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Hle was ſtripped naked in the morning at ſun- 
riſing, and bound to a poſt, ſo that he could not 
ſtir hand nor foot, but as he was moved, and was 
placed with his face eaſtward againſt the fun. In 
the afternoon they turned his face towards the weſt, 
that the ſun might ſtill be in his face; and thus he 
_ ſtood all day, parched in the ſun, which ſhines here 
exceſſively hot, and tormented with the moſkitos or 
gnats : after this the general would have killed him, 
if captain Swan had conſented to it. I never ſaw 
any put to death; but I believe they are barbarous 
enough in it: the general told us himſelt that he 
put two men to death in a town where ſome of us 
were with him, but I heard not the manner of it. 
Their common way of puniſhing is to ſtrip them 
in this manner, and place them in the ſun ; but 
ſometimes they. lay them flat on their backs on the 
ſand, which is very hot, where they remain a whole 
day in the ſcorching ſun, with the moſkitos biting 
them all the time. . = 
This action of the general in offering capt. Swan 
theypuniſhment' of the thief, cauſed captain Swan 
afterwards to make him the ſame offer of his men, 
when any had offended the Mindanao men; but the 
general left ſuch offenders to be puniſhed by cap- 
tain Swan, as he thought convenient. So that for 
the leaſt offence captain Swan puniſhed his men, 
and that in the ſight of the Mindanaians ; and I 
think ſometimes only for revenge, as he once pu- 
niſned his chief mate Mr. Teat, he that came cap- 
tain of the bark to Mindanao: indeed at that time 
captain Swan had his men as much under com- 
mand as if he had been in a king's ſhip, and had 
he known how to uſe his authority, he might have 
Jed them to any ſettlement, and have brought them 
to aſſiſt him in any deſign he had pleaſed,  _ 
WP 6 3 Captain 
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Captain Swan being diſmiſs'd from the ſultan, 
with abundance of civility, after about two hours 
_ diſcourſe with him, went thence to Raja Laut's 
| houſe. | Raja Laut had then ſome difference with 
the ſultan, and therefore he was not preſent at the 
| ſultan's reception of our captain, but waited his re- 
rurn, and treated him and all his men with boiled 
rice and fowls. He then told captain Swan again, 
and urged it to him, that it would be beſt to get 
his ſhip into the river as ſoon as he could, becauſe 
of the uſual tempeſtuous weather at this time of the 
year, and that he ſhould want no aſſiſtance to fur- 
ther him in any thing. He told him alſo, that as 
we muſt of neceſſity ſtay here ſome time, ſo our 
men would often come aſhore, and he therefore de- 
fired him to warn his men to be careful to give no 
affront to the natives, who, he ſaid, were very re- 
vengeful. That their cuſtoms being different from 
ours, he feared that captain Swan's men might 
ſometime or other offend them, though ignorantly, 
that therefore he gave him this friendly warning, 
to prevent it; that his houſe ſhould always be open 
to receive him or any of him men; and that he 
knoving our cuſtoms, would never be offended at 
any thing. Aﬀter a great deal of ſuch diſcourſe, he 
dilmiſs'd the captain and his company, who took 
their leave and came on board. 

Captain Swan having ſeen the two letters, did 
not doubt but that the Engliſh defigned to ſettle a 
factory here; therefore he did not much ſuruple the 
honeſty of theſe people, but immediately ordered 
us to get the ſhip into the river. The river u 
which the city of Mindanao ſtands is but ſmall, and 
hath not above ten or twelve feet water on the bar, 
at a ſpring tide; therefore we lightned our ſhip, and 
the ſpring coming on, we with much ado got her 
| into the river, being affiſted by fifty or ſixty Min- 
danayan 
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danayan fiſhermen, who lived at the mouth of the 
river, Raja Laut himſelf: being on board our ſhip 
to direct them. We carried her about a quarter of 
a mile up, within the mouth of the river, and 
there moored, head and ſtern in a hole, where we 
always rode afloat. After this the citizens of Min- 
danao came frequently on board, to invite our men 
to their houſes, and to offer us pagallies. It was a 


long time ſince any of us had received ſuch friend, 


ſhip, and therefore we were the more caſily drawn 
to accept of their kindneſſes; and in a very ſhort 
time moſt of our men got a comrade or two, and 
as many pagallies ; eſpecially ſuch of us as had got 
good cloths and ſtore of gold, as many had, Who 
were of the number of thoſe that accompanied cap- 
tain Harris over the iſthmus of Darien, the reſt of 
us being poor enough : nay the very pooreſt and 
meaneſt of us could hardly paſs the ſtreets, but we 
were even halled by force into their houſes to be 
treated by them, altho' their treats were but mean, 
viz. tobacco, or betel- nut, or a little ſweet ſpiced 
water. Let their ſeeming ſincerity, ſimplicity and 
the manner of beſtowing theſe gifts, made them 
very acceptable. When we came to their houſes 
they would always be praiſing the Engliſh, as de- 
claring that the Engliſh and Mindantians were all 
one. This they expreſs'd by putting their two fore 
fingers cloſe together, and ſaying that the Engliſh 
and Mindanaians were ſamo, ſamo, that is, all one. 
Then they would draw their fore fingers half a 
foot a ſunder, and ſay the Dutch and they were bu- 
. geto, which ſignifies ſo, that they were at ſuch a di- 
ſtance in point of friendſhip; and for the Spani- 
ards, they would make a greater repreſentation of 
diſtance than for the Dutch; fearing theſe, but 
having felt and ſmarted from the Spaniards, who 
had once almoſt brought them under. "JA 
PET x | | ; Captain 
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Captain Swan ſeldom went into any houſe at firſt, 
but Raja Laut's; there he dined commonly every 
day; and as many of his men as were aſhore, and 
had no money to entertain themſelves, reſorted thi- 
ther about twelve o'clock, where they had rice 
enough boiled and well dreſſed, 'and ſome ſcraps of 

| fowls, or bits of buffalo, dreſſed very naſtily. Cap- 
tain Swan was ſerved a little better, and his two 
trumpets ſounded all the time that he was at dinner. 
After dinner Raja Laut would fit and diſcourſe with 

him moſt part of the afternoon. It was now the 
ramdan time, therefore the general excuſed himſelf, 
that he could not entertain our captain with dances, 
and other paſtimes, as he intended to do when this 
ſolemn time was paſt ; beſides, it was the very 
height ot the wet ſeaſon, and therefore not proper 
for paſtimes. e WO SL ITSLD oD4R 9 
We had now very tempeſtuous weather, and ex- 
ceſſive rains, which ſo ſwelled the river, that it 
overflowed its banks, ſo that we had much ado to 
keep our ſhip ſafe; for every now and then we 
ſhould have a great tree come floating down the ri- 
ver, and ſometimes lodge againſt our bows, to the 
endangering the breaking our cables, and either the 
driving us over the banks, or carrying us out to 
ſea; both which would have been very dangerous 
us, eſpecially being without ballaſt. 
The city is about a mile long, of no great breadth, 
winding with the banks of the river on the right 
hand going up, tho' it hath many houſes on the 
other ſide too. But at this time it ſeemed to ſtand 
as in a pond, and there was no paſſing from one 
houſe to another but in canoes. This tempeſtu- 
ous rainy weather happened the latter end of July, 
and laſted moſt part of Auguſt. _ | 
When the bad weather was a little aſſwaged, 
captain Swan hired a houſe, to put our fails and 
N goods 
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in, while we careen'd our ſhip. We had a 
great deal of iron and lead, which was brought on 
ſhore into this houſe. Of theſe commodities cap- 
tain Swan ſold to the ſultan and general, eight or 
ten tons, at the rates agreed on by captain Good- 
lud, to be paid in rice. The Mindanaians are no 
good accomptants, therefore the Chineſe that live 
here, caſt up their accompts for them. After this, 
captain Swan bought timber trees of the general, 
and ſent ſome of our men to ſaw them into planks, 
to ſheath the ſhip's bottom. He had two whip ſaws 
on board, which he brought out of England, and 
four or five men that knew the uſe of "them, for 
they had been ſawyers in Jamaica. 

When the ramdan time was over, and the dry 
time ſet in a little, the general, to oblige captain 
Swan, entertained him every night with dances. 
The dancing women that are pupoſely bred up to 
it, and make it their trade, I have already deſcrib -: 
ed. But beſides them, all the women in general 
are much addicted to dancing. They dance forty 
or fifty at once, and that ſtanding all round ina 
ring joined hand in hand, and ſinging and keeping 
time. But they never budge out of the places, nor 
make any motion till the chorus is ſung ; then all 
at once they throw out one leg, and bawl out aloud; 
ſometimes they only clap their hand when the cho- 
rus is ſung. Captain Swan, to retalliate the gene- 
ral's favours, ſent for his violins, and ſome that 
could dance Engliſh dances ; wherewith the gene- 
ral was very well pleaſed. They commonly ipent 
the gelt part of the 23 in theſe ſort of paſ- 
times. 

75 the reſt of our men So uſed to dance 
thus before the general, there was one John Thack- 
er, who was a ſeaman bred, and could neither 
write nor read, but had formerly learned to dance 

| | Lo in 
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in the muſic-houſes about Wapping: this man 
came into the ſouth ſeas with captain Harris, and 
getting with him a good quantity of gold, and be- 
ing a pretty good huſband of his ſhare, had ſtill 
| ſome left, - beſides what he laid out in a very good 
ſuit of cloths. The general ſuppoſed by his garb 
and his dancing, that he had been of noble extrac- 
tion; and to be ſatisfied of his quality, afked of 
one of our men if he did not gueſs aright of him? 
The man of whom the general afked this queſtion 
told him, he was much in the right; and that mot 
of our ſhips company were of the like extraction; 
eſpecially all thoſe that had fine cloths; and that 
they came on board only to ſee the world, having 
money enough to bear their expences wherever 
they came, but that for the reſt, thoſe that had but 
mean cloths, they were only common ſeamen. Af- 
ter this the general ſhewed a great deal of ref; 
to all that had good cloths, but eſpecially to John 
Thacker ; till captain Swan came to know the bu- 
ſineſs, and marred all; undeceiving the general, and 
drubbing the noble-man : for he was ſo much in- 
cenſed againſt John Thacker, that he could never 
endure” him afterwards, though the poor tellow 
knew nothing of the matter. - 

About the middle of Nov. we bigan to work 
on our ſhips bottom, which we found very much 
eaten with the worm ; for this is a horrid place for 
worms. We did not know this till after we had 
been in the river a month, and then we found our 
canoes bottoms eaten like honey-combs, our bark, 
which was a ſingle bottom, was eaten through, fo 
that ſhe could not ſwim. But our ſhip was ſheath- 
ed, and the worm came no farther than the hair 
between the ſheathing plank, and the main plank. 
We did not miſtruſt the general's knavery till now; 
=o when he came down to our ſhip, and found us 


ripping 
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ripping off the ſheathing plank, and ſaw the firm 
bottom underneath, he ſhook his head, and ſeem- 
ed to be diſcontented; ſaying he never ſaw a ſhip 

with two bottoms before. We were told that in 

this place where we now lay, a Dutch ſhip was 
eaten up in two months time, and the general had 

all her guns; and it is probable he did expect to 
have had ours; which I do believe was the main 
reaſon that made him ſo forward in aſſiſting us to 
get our ſhip into the river, for when we went out 
again we had no aſſiſtance from him. We had no 
worms till we came to this place; for when we 
careened at the Marias, the worm had not touch- 
ed us, nor at Guam, for there we ſcrubbed, nor af- 
ter we came to the iſland Mindanao, for at the ſouth 
eaſt end of the iſland we-heeled and ſcrubbed alſo, 
The Mindanayans are ſo ſenſible of theſe deſtructive 
inſects, that whenever they come from ſea, they 
immediately hale their ſhip into a dry dock, and 
burn her bottom, and there let her lye dry till they 
are ready to go to ſea again. The canoes or proes 
they hale up dry, and never ſuffer them to be long 
in the water. It is reported that thoſe worms which 
get into a ſhip's bottom in the ſalt water, will die 
in the freſh water; and that the freſh water worms 
will die in ſalt water: but in brackiſh water, both 
ſorts will increaſe prodigiouſly. Now this place 
where we lay was ſometimes brackiſh water, yet 
commonly freſh ; but what ſort of worm this was 
I know not. Some men are of opinion, that theſe 
worms breed in the plank, but I am perſuaded 
they breed in the ſea; for I have ſeen millions of 
them ſwimming in the water, particularly in the 
bay of Panama, for there captain Davis, captain 
Swan, and myſelf, and moſt of our men, did take 
notice of them divers times, which was the reaſon 


of our cleaning ſo often while we were there: and 
: | | theſe 
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theſe were the largeſt worms that I ever ſaw. I have 
alſo ſeen them in Virginia, and in the bay of Cam- 
peachy, in the latter of which places the worm eats 
prodigiouſly.. They are always in bays, creeks, 
mouths of rivers, and ſuch places as are near the 
ſhore; being never found far out at ſea, that 1 
could ever learn; yet a ſhip will bring them lodg'd 
in its plank for a great way, x. 9 

Having thus ripp'd off all our worm- eaten plank, 
and clapp'd on new, by the beginning of Decem- 
ber 1686, our ſhips bottom was ſheathed and tal- 


lowed, and the tenth day we went over the bar, 


and took on board the iron and lead that we could 
not ſel], and began. to fill our water and fetch on 
board rice for our voyage, but capt. Swan remain- 
ed on ſhore ſtill, and was not determined when to 
ſail, or whither. But I am well aflured that he ne- 
ver intended to cruize about Manila, as his crew 
deligned ; for I once aſked him, and he told me, 
that what he had already done of that kind he was 
forc'd to; but now being at liberty, he would ne- 
ver more engage in any ſuch deſign : for, ſaid he, 
there is no prince on earth is able to wipe off the. 
ſtain of ſuch actions. What other deſigns he had 
I know not, for he was commonly very croſs ; yet 
he never propoſed doing any thing elſe, but only 
ordered the proviſion to be got on board in order to 


ſail; and I am confident it he had made a motion ; 


to go to any Engliſh factory, moſt of his men 
would have conſented to it, though probably ſome 
would have {till oppoſed it. However, his autho- 
rity might ſoon have over-ſwayed thoſe that were 


_ refractory ; for it was very ſtrange to ſee the awe that 


theſe men were in of him, for he puniſhed the moſt 
ſtubborn and daring of his men: yet when we had 
brought the ſhip out into the road, they were not 
ws {o ſubmiſſive, as while it lay in the river, 
No. 16. . | though 


though even then it was that he puniſhed captain 


it > now I faw that there was no credit to be given to 
his word; for I was a week out with him and faw 


Dalilahs there, which made them fond of the place, 
and agreed with the general to tell captain Swan, 
be too credulous of the general's promiſes. He 


general's back, but in his preſence was very mute, 
being a man of ſmall courage. 3 


returned from hunting, and the general deſigned 
to go again to another place to hunt for beef; but 


we might keep it ſolemnly together: and accord - 


day about ten o'clock, captain Swan came on board, 
and all his men who were aſhore ; for you muſt un- 
derſtand that near a third of our men lived con- 
ſtantly aſhore, with their comrades and pagallies, 


of their maſters for concubines. Some of our men 


five or ſix dollars, houſes being very cheap, and 
many of them having more money than they knew 


ble of telling it, ſpending it very laviſhly, their 
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Fear. he: | | | 
I was at that time a hunting with the general for 
beef, which he had a long time promiſed us; but 


but four cows, which were ſo wild, that we did not 
get one. There were five or ſix more of our com- 
pany with me; thele were young men, and had 


that there were beeves enough, only they were wild; 
but I told him the truth, and adviſed him not to 
ſeemed to be very angry, and ſtormed behind the 


It was about the 20th day of December when we 


he ſtaid till after Chriſtmas-day, becauſe ſome of 
us defigned to go with him, and captain Swan had 
defired all his men to be on board that day, that 


ingly he ſent on board a buffaloe the day before, 
that we might have a good dinner. So the 25th 


and ſome with women ſervants, whom they hired 


alſo had houfes, which they hired or bought for 


what to do with, eaſed themſelves here of the trou- 


prodigality 
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prodigality making the people impoſe upon them, 
to the making the reſt of us pay the dearer for hat 
we bought, and to the endangering the like impo- 
ſitions upon ſuch Engliſnmen as may come here 
hereafter: for the Mindanaians knew how to get 
our ſquires gold from them (for we had no ſilver) 
and when our men wanted ſilver, they would change 
now and then an ounce of gold, and could get for 
it no more than ten or eleven dollars for a Minda- 
nao ounce, which they would not part with again 
under eighteen dollars; yet this, and the great 
prices they ſet on their goods, were not the only 
way to leſſen their ſtocks, for their pagallies and 
comrades would often be begging ſomewhat of 
them, and our men were generous enough, and 
wauld beſtow half an ounce of gold at a time, in 
a ring for their pagallies, or in à ſilver wriſt- 
band, or hoop to come about their arms, in hapes 
to get a nights dodging with them. ; 
When we were all on board on Chriſtmas day, 
captain Swan and his two merchants, I expected 
captain Swan would have made {ome propoſals, ar 
| have told us his deſigns ; but he only dined and 
went aſhore again, without ſpeaking any thing gf 
his mind; yet even then I do think he was driving 
on a deſign, of going to one of the ſpice iſlands, to 
load with ſpice, for the young man before mention- 
ed, who I ſaid was ſent by his uncle, the ſultan of 
a ſpice ifland near Ternate, to invite the Engliſh to 
their iſland, came on board at this time, and after 
ſame private diſcourſe with captain Swan, they 
both went aſhore together. This young man did 
not care that the Mindanaians thould be private to 
wluhat he ſaid. I have heard capt. Swan ſay that he of- 
fered to load his ſhip with ſpice, provided he would 
build a ſmall fort, and leave ſome men to ſecure the 
iſland from the Dutch ; 4 Jam ſince e 
5 g CW 
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that the Dutch have now got poſſeſſion of the 
Mango I | VVV 
The next day after Chriſtmas the general went 
away again, and five or ſix Engliſnmen with him, 
of whom I was one, under pretence of going a 
hunting; and we all went together by water in his 
-proe, together with his women and ſervants, to the 
hunting place. The general always carried his 
wives and children, his ſervants, his money and 
goods with him: ſo we all embarked in the morn- 
ing, and arrived there before night. I have already 
deſcribed the faſhion of their proes, and the rooms 
made in them. We were entertained in the gene- 
ral's room or cabin. Our voyage was not ſo far, 
but that we reached our port before night. . 
At this time one of the general's ſervants had 
-offended, and was puniſhed in this manner. He 
was bound faſt flat on his belly, on a bambou be- 
longing to the proe, which was ſo near the water, 
that by the veſſels motion, it frequently delved un- 
der water, and the man along with it, and ſome- 
times when hoiſted up, he had ſcarce time to 
blow before he would be carried under water a- 
A GY | | 
When we had rowed about two leagues, we en- 
tered a pretty large deep river, and rowed up a 
league further, the water ſalt all the way. There 
was a pretty large village, the houſes built after the 
country faſhion. We landed at this place, where 
there was a houſe made ready immediately for us. 
The general and his women lay at one end of the 
houſe, and we at the other end, and in the even- 
ing all the women in the village danced before the 
general. „ | N | 3 
While he ſtayed here, the general with his men 
went out every morning betimes, and did not re- 
curn till four or five o'clock in the afternoon, = 
> ET a ; | x | : n | e 
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he would ofreff-complement us, by telling us what 
good truſt and confidence he had in us, ſaying that. 
he left his women and goods under our protection, 
and that he thought them as . ſecure with us ſix, 
(for we had all our arms with us) as if he had left 
one hundred of his 9wn men to guard them. Let 
for all this great confidence, he always left one of 
his principal men, for fear ſome ph. us ſhould be 
too familiar with his women. 

They never ſtirred out of their own room — — 
5 5 general was at home, but as ſoon as he was 
gone out, they would preſently come into our room, 
and ſit with us all 1 and aſk a en 4 — 


u „ 


theis demands. 1 remember that one ph they aſk; | 
ed how many wives the king of England had, we 
told them but one, and that our, Engliſh laws did 
not allow of any more. They ſaid it was a very 
ſtrange cuſtom, that a man ſhould be confined to 
one woman; ſome of them ſaid it was a very bad 
law, but others again ſaid it was a good law; ſo 
there was a great diſpute among them about it. 
But one of the general's women ſaid poſitively, the 
our law was better than theirs, and made them all 
ſilent by the reaſon which ſhe gave for it. This was 
the War Queen, as we called her, for ſhe always 
accompanied the general when ever he was called 
out to engage his enemies, but the reſt did not. 
By this tamiliarity among the women, and hy 
often diſcourſing them, we came to be acquainted 
with their cuſtoms and privileges. The general 
lies with his wives by turns, but ſhe by whom he 
had the firſt ſon, has a double portion, of his com- 
wid : for when it comes to her turn, ſhe has him 
: D 3 two 
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tio nights, whereas the reſt have lim but one. She 
with whom he is to lye at night ſeems to have a 
pitticular * ſhewn her by the teſt all the pre- 


Clay he here kong five of fix 4 Art bar did a6. 
wr in all that time, ſee the leaft Hgn of any beef, 
which was the buſineſs we came about ; neither 
were we ſuffered to go out with the general to ſee 
the wild kind, but we wanted for nothing ee: 
However, this did not pleaſe us, and we often im- 
tuned him to let us go out among the cattle; 
t laſt he told us, that he had provided a jar of 
rice-Uritik tb be merry with us; 5 after char ve. 
Would go with him. 
This fice-dtink is made of Hs boiled and put 155 5 
ts 4 Jar, here it remains 4 long time ſteeping in 
Vatet. I Know not the manner of making it, but 
r is very itrovg pleaſant drink. The ses whey 
the general deſig ned to be merry, he cauſed a jar 
is drink to be brought into 2 room, and he 
to drink firſt himſelf, chen afterwards his 
by ſo they took turns till they were all as drunk 
ab fwine, before they ſuffered us to drink. After 
they had enough, then we drank; and they drank 
1d more, fot ey will not drin after us. The 
; we leapet! about our room a little while bur 
Rab ing his bad, ſbon went to ſleep. 
The dext yrs we went out with the general . 9 
to the ſavannah, where he had near one hundred | >: 
wen ny” a large pen to drive the cattle into. 
For that is the manner of their hunting, having no 
0 But I faw not above eight or ten eows, and 
thoſe as wild as deer, fo that we got none this day; 
t the next day Tome of his men brought in three 
heifers, — ark Kone in the favannah. hk 
ele 
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theſe we returned on board, they being all that we 
got there. 

Captain Swan was much vent at the 9 
actions, for he promiſed to ſupply us with as much 
beef as we ſhould want, but now either could not, 
or would not make good his promile. Beſides, he 
failed to perform his promile in a bargain of rice, 
that we were to have for the iron which he ſold 
him, but he put us off ſtill from time to time, and 
would not come to any account. Neither were 
theſe all his tricks, for a little before. his ſon was 

circumciſed, (of which I ſpake in the foregoing 

chapter) he pretended a great ſtrait for, money, to 

defray the charges of that day, and therefore deſired 

captain Swan to lend him about twenty ounces of 
gold; for he knew that capfain Swan had a con- 

ſiderable quantity of gold in his poſſeſſion, which 

the general thought was his own, but indeed had 

none 1 what belonged to the merchants. How- 

ever he lent it the general, but when he came to 
an account with captain Swan, he told him, that 

it was uſual at ſuch ſolemn times to make preſents, 

and that he received it as a gift, He alſo demand- 

ed payment for the victuals that our captain and his 

men did eat at his houſe. Theſe things ſtartled 

captain Swan, yet how to help himſelf he knew hot. 

But all this, with other inward troubles lay hard 
on our captain's ſpirits, and put him very much 
out of humour, for his own company allo were 
preſſing him every day to be gone, becauſe naw 
was the height of the eaſterly monſoon, the only 
wind to carry us farther into the Indies. 

About this time ſome of our men, who were 
weary and tired with wandering, ran away into the 
country and abſconded, they being aſſiſted, as was 
generally believed by Raja Laut. There were others 
ally, who tearing \ we ſhould not go to an Engliſh 
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port, bought a canoe, and deſigned: to go in her 
to Borneo: for not long before a Mindanao veſſel 
came from thence, and brought a letter directed to 
the chief of the Engliſh factory at Mindanao. This 
letter the general would have captain Swan to open, 
but he thought it might come from ſome of the 
Eaſt India merchants, whoſe affairs he would not 
intermiddle with, and therefore did not open it. 1 
ſince met with captain Bowry at Achin, and telling 
him this ſtory, he ſaid that he ſent that letter, ſup- 
poſing that the Engliſh were ſettled there at Min- 
danao, and by this letter we alſo thought that there 
was an Engliſh factory at Borneo; ſo here was a 
miſtake on both ſides. But this canoe wherewith 
| ſome of them thought to go to Borneo, captain 
"E 22 took them, and threatened the undertakers 
very hardly. However this did not ſo far diſcourage 
eh for they ſecretly bought another; but their 
deſigns taking air, oy” were 8 fruſtrated * 
Wen Swan. 

The whole crew were at this time inde, gene 
ral diſaffection, and full of very different projects, 
and all for want of action. The main diviſion was 
between thoſe that had money, and thoſe that had 
none. There was a great difference in the hu- 
mours of theie, for they that had money lived a- 
ſhore, and did not care for leaving Mindanao; 
whilft thoſe that were poor lived on board, and 
urged captain Swan to go to lea. Theſe began to 
be unruly as well as diſſatisfied, and ſent aſhore the 
merchants iron to ſell for rack and honey, to make 
punch, wherewith they grew drunk and quarrel- 

ſome; which diſorderly actions deterred me from 
going on board, for I did ever abhor drunkenneſs; 
which now our men that were on board abandoned 


. be wholl ly to. 
| Yet 
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Let theſe diſorders might have been cruſhed, if 
captain Swan had ' uſed his authority to ſuppreſs 
them: but he with his merchants living always a- 
ſhore, there was no command, and therefore eve- 
ry man did what he pleaſed, and encouraged each 
other in his villanies. Now Mr. Harthop, who 
was one of captain Swan's merchants, did very much 
importune him to ſettle his reſolutions, and declare 
his mind to his men, which at laſt he conſented to 
do: therefore he gave warning to all his men to 
come on board the thirteenth day of January, 
— : ßßß oO. * 

We did all earneſtly expect to hear what cap- 
tain Swan would propoſe, and therefore were very 
willing to go on board. But unluckily for him, 
two days before this meeting was to be, captain 
Swan ſent on board his gunner, to fetch ſomething 
aſhore out of his cabin. The gunner rummaging 
to find what he was ſent for, among other things 
took out the captain's journal, from America to 
the iſland Guam, and laid down by him. This 
journal was taken up by one John Reed a Briitol 
man, whom I have mentioned before. He was a 
pretty ingenious young man, and of a very civil 
carriage and behaviour. He was alſo accounted a 
good artiſt, and kept a journal, and was now promp- 
red by his own curioſity, to peep: into captain 
Swan's journal, to fee how it agreed with his own, 
a thing very uſual among ſeamen that keep journals, 
when they have an opportunity, and eſpecially 
young men, who. have ng great experience. At the 
firſt opening of the book he light on a place in 
which captain Swan had inveighed bitterly againſt 
moſt of his men, eſpecially againſt another John 
Reed, a Jamaica man. This was ſuch ſtuff as he 
did not ſeek after: but hitting ſo pat on this ſub- 
ject, his curioſity led him to pry farther; and there- 


fore, 


were bot 
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fore, while the gunner was buſy, he conveyed the 
book away, to lock over it at his leiſure. The 
gunner having . diſpatched his buſineſs, locked up 
the cabin door, not miſſing the book, and went 
aſhore, Then John Reed ſhewed it to his name- 
ſake, and to the reſt that were on board, who were 
by this time the biggeſt part of them ripe for miſ- 
chief, only wanting ſome fair pretence to ſet them - 
ſel ves to work about it. Therefore looking on what 
was written in this journal to be matter ſufficient 
for them to accompliſh their ends, captain Teat, 
who, as I ſaid before, had been abuſed by captain 
Swan, laid hold on this opportunity to be revenged 
for his injuries, aggravated the matter to the height, 
us the men to turn out captain Swan from 
ting commander, in hopes to have commanded 

the ſhip himſelf. As for the ſeamen, they were 
eaſily perſuaded to any thing; for they were quite 
tired with this long and tedious voyage, and moſt 
of them deſpaired of ever getting home, and there- 
fore did not care what they did, or whither they 
went. It was only want of being bufied in ſome 
action, that made them ſo uneaſy, therefore they 
conſented to what Tear propoſed, and immediately 
all that were on board bound themſelves by oath to 
turn captain Swan out, and to conceal this deſign 
from thoſe that were aſhore, until the ſhip was un- 
der fail; which would have been pteſently, if the 
ſurgeon or his mate had been on board ; but they - 
h aſhore, and they thought it no prudence 

to go to ſea without a ſurgeon ; therefore the next 

morning they ſent aſhore one John Cookworthy, ta 


haſten off either the ſurgeon or his mate, by pre- 


vending that one of the men in the night broke his 
leg by falling into the hold. The ſurgeon told 
him that he intended to come on board the next 
day with the captain, and would not come before: 
but ſent his mate Herman Coppinger. This 
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This man ſome time before this was ſleeping at 
| his wd allies, and a ſnake twiſted himſelf about his 
E. Bur afterwards went away without hurting 
we In this coutitry it is uſual to have the ſnakes 
come into the Houſes, and into the ſhips too; for 
we had ſeveral came on board our ſhip When we lay 
in the river. But ro proceed,” Herman Coppinget 
provided to go on board, and the next day, bei 
the time appointed for captain Swan and all his 
men th meet on board, I went on board with him 
neither of us miſtruſted what was deſigning by thoſe 
on board; all we came thither. Then we found 


itt was 6hly a trick to get the ſurgeon uff; for now 


having obtained their deſires, the canoe was ſent 
aſhore again immediately, to deſire as many as they 
could meet to come on board; but not to tell the 
reaſon, leaſt captain Swan ſhould come to hear of i itt 
The thirteenth day in the morning they weighed, 
and fired a gun; captain Swan immediately ſent on 
board Mr. Nelly, who was now his chief mate, to 
ee what was the matter: to him they told all their 
grievanees, and ſhewed him the journal. He per- 
ſuaded thern to Nay till the next day, for an anſwet 
from captain Swan and the merchants. So they 
came to an anchor again, and the next morn- 
ing Mr. Harthop came on board 3 he perfuaded 
chem to be reconciled again, or at leaft to ſtay and 
get more rice, but they were deaf to it, and weigh- 
rd gain while he was on board: yet at Mr. Har. 
thop's perſuaſion, they protniſed to ſtay till two 
v'clock in the afternoon for captain Swan, and the 
reſt of the men, if they would come on board; but 
they ſuffered no man to go aſhore, except on Wil 
Ham Williams that had a wooden leg, and another 
that was a Tawyer. 
Tf captain 'Swan had yet come on boars, he might 
ww daft all their deſigns ; but he neither came 
himſelf, 


—— —— — a 


the Lizard, by common computation, about 210 
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himſelf, as a captain of any prudence and courage 
would have done, nor ſent till the time was expired. 
So we left captain Swan and about thirty-fix men 
aſhore in the city, and fix or eight that run away ; 
and abour fixteen: we had buried there, the moſt of 
which died by poiſon. The natives are very ex- 
pert at poiſoning, and do it upon ſmall occaſions; 
nor did our men want for giving offence, through 
their general rogueries, and ſometimes by dallying 
roo familiarly with their women, even before their 
a Some of their poiſons are ſlow and. linger- 
ing; for we had ſome now on board who were 
e e ge 998 io: not IN Wine Ke 12 790 
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* 10 e the river 6 Abe ſailing to- 
"wards Manila in the iſie of Luconia; and after 
buchung at ſeveral Places, arrive at Palo Cendore. 


* 


HE * day of January, 1687, at three of | 
4 the clock in- the afternoon, we failed from 
the river of een een to cruile werde 
Manila. | 

It was during our ſtay. at Migdanao, that we 
were firſt made ſenſible of the change of time, in 
= courſe of our voyage. For having travelled ſo 
far weſtward, keeping the ſame courſe with the ſun, 
we mult conſequently have gained ſomething inſen- 
ſibly i in the length of the particular days, but have 
loſt in the tale, the bulk, or number of the days 
or hours. According to the different longitudes of 
England and Mindanao, this iſle being weſt from 


degrees, the difference of time at our arrival at 
Mindanao ought to be about fourteen hours; and 
= much we ſhould Rave anticipated our reckoning, 

| having 
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having gained it by bearing the ſun company, Now 
the natural day: in every particular place muſt be 
conſonant to itſelf ; but this going about with, or 
againſt the ſun's courſe, will of neceſſity make a 
difference in the calculation of the civil day be- 
| tween any two places. Accordingly. at Mindanao, and 
all other places in the Eaſt Indies, we found them 
reckoning a day before us, both natives and Euro- 
peans; for the Europeans coming eaſtward by the 
cape of Good Hope, in a courſe contrary to the ſun 
and us, where-ever we met they were a full day 
before us in their accounts. So among the Indian 
Mahometans here, their Friday, the day of their 
ſultan's going to their moſques, was Thurſday with 
us; though it were Friday alſo with thoſe who 
came eaſtward from Europe. : yet at the Ladrone 
iſlands, we found the Spaniards of Guam keeping 
the ſame computation with ourſelves; the reaſon 
of which I take to be, that they ſettled that colo- 
ny by a courſe weſtward from Spain: the Spaniards 
going firſt to America, and thence to the Ladrones 
and Philippines. But, how the reckoning was at 

Manila, and the reſt of the Spaniſh colonies in the 
Philippine iſlands, I know not; whether they keep 
it as they brought it, or corrected it by the ac- 
counts of the natives, and of the Portugueſe, 
Dutch and Engliſh, coming the contrary way from 
Europe. : | „ 
One gieat reaſon why ſeamen ought to keep the 
difference of time as exact as they can, is, that they 
may be tlie more exact in their longitude. For our 
tables of the ſun's declination, being calculated for 
the meridians of the places in which they were 
made, differ about twelve minutes from thoſe parts 

of the world that lie on their oppoſite meridians, in 
the months of March and September; and in pro- 
portion to the ſun's declination, at other times of 
| | the 
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| the year alſo. And ſhould they run farther as we 
did, the difference would ſtill increafe upon them, 
and be an occaſion of great errors: yet even able 
ſeamen in theſe-voyages are hardly made fenfible of 
this, tho! ſo neceſſary to be obferved, for want of 
| duly attending to the reaſon of it, as it happened 
among thoſe of our crew, who after we had paft 
x80 degrees, began to decreaſe the difference of 
declination, whereas they ought ſtill to have in- 
creaſed it, for ic all the way increaſed upon us. 
We had the wind at N. N. E. fair clear weather, 
and a briſk gale; We coafted to the weſtward, ON 
the ſouth fide of the iſland Mindanao, keepit 
within four or five leagyes of the ſhore. The po 
from hence tends away W. by 8. It is of a good 
height by the ſea, and very woody, _ in had < 
wy we faw high hills. : 
The next day we were abreaſt of Cham 4 
town in this ifland, and thirty leagues from x th 
ver of Mindanao, Here is faid to be a good har- 


|  bour,, and a great ſettlement, with plenty of beef 


and buffaloe. It is reported that the Spaniards were 
formerly fortified here alſo, There are two ſhoals 
lie off this place, two or three leagues from the 
ſnore. From hence the land is more low and even, 
yet there are ſome hills in the country. 
About ſix leagues before we came to the weſt end 
of the iſland Mindanao, we fell in with a great 
many ſmall low iflands or keys, and about two or 
_ three leagues to the ſouthward of theſe keys, there 
zs a long ifland ſtretching N. E. and S. W. about 
twelve leagues. This iſland is low by the ſea on 
the north ſide, and has a ridge of hills in the mid- 
dle, running from one end to the other. Between 
this land and the ſmall keys, there is a good large : 
channel; among the keys, alſo, there is a good 
* depth. of water, and a violent tide; but on what 

Point 
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2 of the compaſs it flows, I know not, nor 


ow much it riſes and falls 

The ſeventeenth day we anchored on the af ſide 
of all theſe keys, in eight fathom water, clean ſand. 
Here are plenty of green turtle, whoſe fleſh is as 
ſweet as any in the Weſt Indies; but they are very 
ſhy. A little to the weſtward of theſe keys, on the 
iland Mindanao, we ſaw abundance of coc oa- nut 
trees, therefore we ſent our canoe aſhore, thinki 
to find inhabitants, but found none, nor ſign of any, 
but great tracks of hogs, and great cattle; and 
cloſe by the ſea there was the ruins of an old fort. 
The walls thereof were of a good height, built 
with ſtone and lime, and by the workmanſhip 
ſeemed to be Spaniſh. From this place the land 
tends W. N. W. and it is of an indifferent heighr 
by the ſea. It runs on this point of the compaſs 
four or five leagues, and then the land tends away 
N. N. W. five or ſix leagues farther, making oy 
bluff points. 

We weighed again the 14th 695 and went thro? 
between the keys; but met ſuch uncertain tides, 
that we were forced to anchor again. The twe 
ſecond day we got about the weſtermoſt point of all 
Mindanao, and ſtood to the northward, plymg 
under the ſhore, and having the wind at N. N. E. 
a freſh gale. As we failed along further, we 
found the land to tend N. N. E. On this part 
of rhe iſland the land is high by the ſea, with full 
| bluff points, and very woody. There are ſome 
ſmall ſandy bays, ee 2 ſtreams of freſh 
water. 

Here we met with rwo proes belonging to the 
Sologues, one of the Mindanaian nations before- 
mentioned. They came from Manila laden with 
filks and calicoes. We kept on this weſtern part 


of the iſland, ſteering northerly, till we came abreaſt 
of 


& Þ 
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of ſome other of the Philippine iſlands, that lay to 
the northward of us, then ſteered away towards 
them, but ſtill keeping on the weſt ſide of them, and 
we had the winds at N. N. KE. 
The third day of February, we. anchored in 4 
x good bay on the weſt ſide of an iſland, in lat. 9 d. 
55 min. where we had thirteen fathom water, good 
| ſoft 00ze. This iſland hath no name that we could 
find in any book, but lies on the welt ſide of the 
| ifland Sebo. It is about eight or ten leagues long, 
mountainous and woody. At this place captain 


Read, who was the ſame captain Swan had ſo much 
railed againſt in his journal, and was now made 
captain in his room (as captain Teat was made 
maſter, and Mr. Henry More quartermaſter) or- 
dered the carpenters to cut down our quarter deck 
to make the ſhip ſnug, and the fitter for ſailing. 
' When that was done we heeled her, ſcrubbed her 
bottom and tallowed it. Then we filled all our 
| water, for here is a delicate ſinall run of water. 
The land was pretty low in this bay, the mould 
| black and fat, and the trees of ſeveral kinds, very 
thick and tall. In ſome places we found plenty of | 
canes, ſuch as we uſe in England for walking-canes. 
Theſe were ſhort-jointed, not above two feet and a 
half, or two feet ten inches the longeſt, and moſt 
of chem not above two feet. They run along on 
the ground like a vine, or taking hold of the trees, 
they climb up to their very tops. Tha are fifteen 
or twenty fathom long, and much of a bigneſs | | 
from tbe root, till within five or ſix fathom of the 
end. They are of a pale green colour, cloathed 
over with a coat of a ſhort thick hairy ſubſtance, 
ot a dun colour: but it comes off by only drawing 
the cane through your hand. We cut many of them, 


ta thy proved very toagh heavy en.. 
E 


We ſaw no houſes; nor ſign of inhabitants, but 
while we lay here, there was a canoe with fix men 
came into this bay, but whither they were bound, 
or from whence they came I know not. They were 
Indians, and we could not underſtand them. '_ 
In the middle of this bay, about a mile from the 
| ſhore, there is a {mall low woody iſland, not above 
a mile in circumference : our ſhip rode about a mile 
from it. This iſland was the habitation of an in- 
credible number of great bats, with bodies as big. 
as ducks, or larger fowl, and with vaſt wings ; for 
I aw one of this fort at Mindanao, and I judge 
that the wings ſtretched out in length, could not 
be leſs than ſeven or eight feet from tip to tip ; for 
it was much mote than any of us could fathom 
with bur arms extended to the utmoſt. The wings 
are for ſubſtance like thoſe of other bats, of a dun 
or mouſe colour. The ſkin or leather of them hath 
ribs running along it, and draws up in three or 
four folds, and at the joints of thoſe ribs and the 
_ extremities of the wings, there are ſharp crooked 
claws, by which they hang on any thing. In the 
evening as ſoon as the ſun was ſet, theſe creatures 
would begin to take their flight from this iſland, in 
ſwarms like bees, directing their flight over to the 
main iſland, and whither afterwards I know not. 
Thus we ſhould ſee them riſing up from the iſland 
till night hindered our ſight, and in the morning as 
ſoon as it was light, we ſhould ſee them returning 
again like a cloud, to the ſmall iſland, till the ſun 
riſing. This coarſe they kept conſtantly while we 
lay here, affording us every morning and evening 
an hours diverſion in gazing at them, and talking 
about them; but out curioſity did not prevail with | 
us to go aſhore to them, ourſelves and canoes being 
all the day ume taken up in buſineſs about our ſhip. 


* 
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At tis ine we ald found plenty of turtle and ma- 


Me ſtaid here till the tenth of February, 168, 
Andtheh having cotipleated our buſineſs, we ſailed 
hence wich che wind ut north. But going out we 

ruck on a rock, Where we lay two hours: it was 
very ſmooch Water, and the tide of flood, or elſe 
de there ſhould have loft our fhip. We ſtruck off 

| à great piece of our rudder, which was all the dam- 
| : "ge that we received, but we more narrowly mif- 


lofing. our ſhip this time, than in any other in 
The whole voyage. This is a very dangerous ſhoal, 
Becauſe it does not break, unleſs probably it may 
appear it foul weather. It lies about two miles to 
the weſtward, without the fmall bart iſland. Here 
we found the tide of flood ſetting to the ſouthward, 


6d the ebd to the northward. e 
After we were 25 this hoal, we coaſted along 
by the reſt of the Philippine iſlands, keeping on the 
wet fide of them. Some of them appeared to be 
very mountainous dry land. We ſaw many fires in 
The night as we paffed by Panay, a great iſland 
ſettled by Spaniards, and by the fires up and down, 
it feetns to be well fetrled by them, for this is a 
_ Spaniſh cuſtom, whereby they give notice of any 
tiger or the like from Tea, and it 4 they 
had Tech our Thip. the day before. This is an un- 
Fequented coalt, and it is rare to have any ſhip ſeen 
there... We touched not at Panay, nor any where 
Le; though we faw a great many ſwall iffands to 
the weſtward of us, and ſome thoals, but none of 


theta laid don in dur draughts. 


Tue 18th day af February, we anchored at. the 

_ Horth welt end of che ſtand Mindora, in ten Fa- 
thom water, about three quarters of a mile from the 
more. "Mindora Is A Tatge ifland, tlie middle of it 
ing in lat. 13, about forty leagues long, ſtretch- 
9 ä 
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ing north weſt and ſoutheaſt. | It is high and moun- 
rainous, not very woody. At this place where we 
anchored, the land was . very high nor low. 
There was a ſmall brook of water, the Iand by the 
ſea Mas very woody, and the trees high and tall, but 
a league or two farther in, the woods are very thin 
and ſmall, Here we ſaw great tracks of hogs and 
beef, and we ſaw ſome of each, and hunted them, 
but they were wild, and we could kill none. 
While we were here there was a canoe with four In- 
dians came from Manila. They were very ſhy of us 
a while, but at laſt, hearing us ſpeak Spaniſh, they 
came to us, and told us, that they were going to a 
frier, that lived at an Indian village towards the 8. 
E. end of the iſland. They told us alſo that che 
harbour of Manila is ſeldom or never without twen- 
ty or thirty ſail of veſſels, moſt Chineſe, ſome Por- 
tugueſe, and ſome few the Spaniards have of their 
on. They ſaid that when they had done their bu- 
ſineſs with the frier they would return to Manila, 
and hoped to be back again at this place in four 
days time. We told them, that we came for a 
trade with the Spaniards at Manila and ſhould be 
glad if they would carry a letter to ſome merchant 
there, which they promiſed to do. But this was 
only a pretence of ours, to get out of them what in- 
4 we could as to their ſhipping and ſtrength, 
and the like, under colour of ſeeking a trade; for 
our buſineſs was to pillage. Now if we had really 
deſigned to have traded here, this was as fair an op- 
portunity as men could have deſired; for theſe men 
could have brought us to the frier chat they were 
going to, and a ſmall preſent to him would have 
engaged him to do any kindneſs for us in the way 
of trade; for the Spaniſn governors, do not alen, 
de, 977 and IO I by __ oY 
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The 21ſt day we went from henee with the wind 
at E. N. E. a- ſmall oale. The 23d day in the 
morning we were fair by the S. E. end of the iſland 
Luconia, the place that had been ſo long deſired 
by us. We preſently ſaw a ſail coming from the 
_ northward, and making after her we took her in 
two hours time. She was a Spaniſh bark, that came 
from a place called Pangaſanam, a ſmall town on 
the N. end of I. uconia, as they told us; probably 
the ſame with Pongaſſinay, which lies on a bay at 
the northweſt ſide of the iſland. She was bound to 
Manila, but had no goods on board, and therefore 
we turned her away. e eee Rt wry 
The 23d we took another Spaniſh veſſel that 
came from the ſame place as the other. She was 
laden with rice and cotton cloth, and bound for 
Manila alſo. Theſe goods were purpoſely for the 
Acapulco ſhip; the rice was for the men to live on 
While they lay there, and in their return; and the 
cotton- cloth was to make ſail. The maſter of this 
Prize was hoatſwain of the Acapulco ſhip which 
| eicaped us at Guam, and was now at Manila. It 
was this man that gave us the relation of what 
ſtrength it had, how they were afraid of us there, 
and of the accident that happened to them, as was 
before mentioned. We took theſe two veſſels with- 
nn ſeven or eight leagues of Manila. 
Luconia 1 have ſpoken of already; but T ſhall 
no add this further account of it. It is a great 
Iſland, taking up between ſix and ſeven degrees of 
latitude in length, and its breadth near the middle 
is about ſixty leagues, but the ends are narrow. 
The north end lies in about 19 d. north latitude, 
_ andthe ſouth end in about 12 d. go min. This 
great ifland hath abundance of fmall keys or iſlands | 
Fin about it, - eſpecially at the north end. The 
outh fide fronts towards the reft of the * | 
N | 1 : 
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iſlands: of theſe that are its neareſt neighbours, 
Mindora, lately mentioned, is the chief, and gives 
name to the ſea or ſtreight that parts it and the o- 
ther iſlands from Luconia, beiog called the —_ 
of Mindora.. © | 
The body of the iſland Linea is er 
many ſpacious plain ſavannahs, and large moun 
tains. The north end ſeems to be more plain an- 
even, I mean freer from hills, than the ſouth end; 
but the land is all along of a good height. It does 
not appear ſo flouriſhing and green as ſome of the 
other iſlands in this range, eſpecially that of St. 
John, Mindanao, Batt iſland, &c. yet in ſome 
places it is very woody. Some of the mountains 
of this ifland affords gold, and the ſavannahs are 
well ſtocked with herds of cattle, eſpecially buffa- 
loes. Theſe cattle are in great plenty all over the 

Eaſt Indies ; and therefore it is very probable that 

there were many of theſe here even before the Spa- 

niards came hither. | But now there are alſo plenty 
of other cattle, as I have been told, as bullocks, 
horſes, ſheep, goats, hogs, &c. brought hither by 
the Spaniards. 

It is pretty well inhabited with Indians, moſt of | 
them, if not all, under the Spaniards, who now are 
maſters of it. The native Indians do live together 

in towns, and they have prieſts among them to in · 

ſtruct them in the Spaniſh religion. 

Manila, the chief, or perhaps only city, lies at 


dee foor of a ridge of high hills, looking upon a 


ſpacious harbour near the ſouth weſt point of the 
iſland, in about the latitude of 14 d. north. It is 
environed with a high ſtrang wall, and very well 
fortified with forts and breaſtworks. The houſes 
are large, ſtrongly built, and covered with pan- tile. 
The ſtreets are large and pretty 2 with by 


parade in the e after the Spaniſh faſhi 
4 E 3 bs "There 
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There are a great many fair buildings, beſides 
churches and other religious houſes, of which there 
HA y ĩ ““ 
The harbour is ſo large, that ſome hundreds of 
5 may ride here; and is never without many, 
both of cheir own, and ftrangers: I have already 
ow you an account of the two ſhips going and 
doming between this place and Acapulco. Beſides 
them, they have ſome ſmall veſſels of their own; 
and they do allow the Portugueſe to trade here, but 
the Chineſe are the chiefeſt merchants, who drive 


tte greareſt trade, for they have commonly twenty, 


thirty, or forty jonks in the harbour at a time, and 
a" great many merchants conſtantly reſiding in the 
city; beſides - ſhop-keepers, and handy-cfatts men 


in abundance. - Stall veſſels run up near the 5 


town, but the Acapulco ſhips and others of greater 
burtheg, lie a league ſhort of it, where there is 4 
: 3 15 fort alſo, and ſtore-houſes to put goods 
I had the major part of this relation two or three 
years after this time, from Mr. Coppinger our ſur- 
n, for he made a voyage hither from Porto 
va, a town on the coaſt of Coromandel, in a 
Portugueſe ſhip, as I think. Here he found ten or 
twelve of captain Swan's men, ſome of thoſe that 
we left at Mindanao. For after we came from 
thence, they bought a proe there, by the inſtiga- 
tion of an Iriſhman, who went by the name of Ihn 
Fitz. Gerald, a perſon that ſpoke Spaniſh: very well, 
and fo in this their proe they came hither. They 
lad been here but eighteen Months when Mr. Cop- 
pinger arrived here, and Mr. Fitz-Gerald had this 
time gotten a Spaniſh muſteſa woman to wife, and 
2 gd dowty with her. He then profeſſed phyſic 
and ſurgery, and was highly eſteemed among the 
Spaniards for his ſuppoſed knowledge in thoſe arts: 


i 
* 


for 


fot * a troubled: _ *_ Qing while he 
was with. us, kept ſome plaiſters and falves by hint. 
and with theſe he ſet up, upon his bare natural ſtock 
of knowledge, and his experience in kibes,, Büt 
then he had a you great ſtock. of confidence dich 
to help out the other, and, being an Iriſh Roman 
Sathalick, and having the Spaniſh language, * 
had a great advantage of all his conſorta; and 4 
alone lived well there of them, all. We were not 
within ſight of this town, but I was ſhewn the hills 
that — it, and drew a draft of N * 
we lay off at ſea... T7 | 
The time of the year being now too far | ent to 
do any thing here, it was concluded to ſail, from 
hence to Pulo Condore, 2. little parcel of iſlands, | 
on the coaſt of Cambodia, and. carry this. prize with 
| — ks there careen, if we could find any conveni- 
2 e for it, deſigning to return hither again by 
ter end of May, and to wait far the Acapul- 
co co hep that comes about that time. By our 
(which we were guided by, being ſtrangers to the 
parts) this ſeemed to us then to be a place out gf 
the way, where we might lie ſnug for a while, and 
W the time of returning for our prey. For we 
avoided as much as we could. the going to lie by at 
any great place of commerce, leſt we ſhould be- 
— too much expoſed, and perhaps be aſſaulted 
by a force greater than our .]nß. 
s baving ſer our priſoners aſhore, we ſailed from 
Luconia the 26th day of February, with the wind 
E. N. E. and fair weather, and a briſk gale. We 
were in lat. 14 d. N. when we 1 to ſteer away 
for Pulo Condore, and we ſteered S. by W. In our 


way thither we went pretty near the ſhoals of Pra- 
cel, and other ſhoals which are very dangerous. We 


were very much afraid of them, but efcaped them 
* ſo much as ſeeing them, only at the very 
1 | ſourh 


a 7 Vorabty and 


Wa end of the Pracel k we aw three „ little 0 


{andy iſlands or "mae of land, ſtanding Juſt above 


water within a mi 


t was the 13th day of March before we olive in = 
fig it of Pulo Condore, or the illand Condore; 4 


Palo fignifles. © The 14th day about noon we = N 
chored on the north ſide of the iſland, againſt 4 


ſandy bay, two miles from the ſhore, in ten fathom 


clean hard ſand, with both ſhip'and prize, Pula 


Condore is the principal of a heap of iſlands, and 


the only inhabited one of them. They lie in lat. 


8 d. a m. north, and about twenty leagues ſouth 
| or by caſt from the mouth of the river of Cam- 


Theſe 1flatds lie ſo near together, that at 


Aa — they appear to be but one iſland. 


| _ Two of theſe iſlands are pretty large, ani of a- 


odd height, they may be ſeen fourteen” or fifteen 
es at ſea; the reſt are but little ſpots. The 


biggeſt of the two (which is the inhabited one) is 
about four or five leagues long, and lies caſt and 


welt. It is not above three miles broad at the 
broadeſt place, in moſt places not above a mile 
wide. "The other 1: arge iſland i is about three miles 
long, and half a mile E ave. This iſland ſtretcheth 
N. and S. It is ſo conveniently placed at the weft 


end of the biggeſt iſland, that between both there 


is ee! a very commodious harbour. The en- 


ce of this harbour is on the north ſide, where 


e two iſlands are near a mile aſunder- There are 
three or four ſmall keys, and a good deep channel 
between them and the biggeſt iſland. Towards 


the ſouth end of the harbour the two iſlands do in 
a manner cloſe ups leaving only a ſmall paſſage for 


— AAR 


| boats and canoes. There are no more iſlands on 


the north ſide, but ve. or tix « on 'the ſouth ide of ; 


wy Sent en . 
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The mould of theſe iſlands for the biggeſt part is 
| blackiſh, and pretty deep; only the hills are ſome- | 
what ſtoney. The eaſtern part of the biggeſt iſland. 

is ſandy, yet all cloathed with trees of divers ſorts. 
The trees do not grow ſo chick as I have ſeen them 
in ſome places, but they ate generally large and tall, | 
and fit for any uſe. ; 
There is one ſort of tree much larger chan my 
other on this iſland, and which J have not ſeen any 
where elle. It is about three or four feet diameter 
in the body, from whence is drawn a fort of clam- 
my juice, which being boiled a little becomes per - 
fect tar; and if you boil it much it will become 
hard as pitch. It may be put to either uſe; we uſed 

it both ways, und found it to be very ſerviceable. 
The way that they get this juice, is by cutting a 
great gap horizontally in the body of the tree half 
through, and about à foot from the ground; and 
then cutting the upper part of the body aſlope in- 
wardly downward, till in the middle of the tree it 
meet with the traverſe cutting or plain. In this plain 
horizontal ſemicircular ſtump, they make a hollow 
like a baſon that may contain a quart or two. Into 
this hole the juice which drains from the wounded 
upper part of the tree falls; from whence you mult 
empty it every day. It will run thus for ſome 
months, and n ay g and the tree will re- 


© Lover again. 


The fruit trees 50 nature work bete wie cheſs | 
iſles are mangoes, and trees bearing a ſort of grape, 
and other trees bearing a kind of wild or baſtard 
nutmegs: theſe all mou wild i in the er and in 

| very great plenty. . 

The mangoes hehe grow on trees as big as ap- 
ple- trees :: thoſe at Fort St. George are not ſo large. 
he fruit of theſe is as big as a ſmall peach, but 
„ long and ſmaller towards the top: it is of a yellow- _ 
8 colour when ripe, it is very Juicy, and of a * 


7 
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PIR — tft. When the mango is 
they cut them in two pieces, and pickle 
: them with ſalt and vinegar, in which they put ſome 
cloves of garlick. This is an excellent ſauce, and 


much eſteemed, it is called mango achar, achar, I 


preſume, Ggnifies ſauce. They make in the Eaſt 
Indies, eſpecially at Siam and Pegu, ſeveral forts, of | 

achar, as of the young tops of bamboes, &c. Bam- 
boe achar and mango achar are moſt uſed. — 
mangoes were ripe when we were there, (as were 
alſo the reſt of te fruits) and they have then ſo 
delicate a fragrancy, that we could ſmell them out 


in the thick woods if we had but the wind of them, 


while we were a good way from them, and could 
not ſee them: and we generally found them out this 
Mangoes are common in many places of * 


Way. 
Eaſt Indies: but I never knew any grow . 
at this place. Theſe, though not ſo big as thoſ 


have ſeen at Achin, at Maderas, and Fort St. George, 


are yet every whit : as en as 2 beſt ſort of r 


en mangoes. . fer abs 
The grape-tree pats with a ſtrait boch of. a 


— about a foot or more, and hath but few 
limbs or boughs. The fruit grows in cluſters, all 
about the body of the tree, like the jack, durian, 
and cocoa fruits. There are of them both red and 


white. They ate much like ſuch grapes as grow 


on our vines, both in ſhape and colour, and they 
are of a very pleaſant vinous taſte. I never faw 
theſe but on the two biggeſt of theſe iſlands; the 
reſt had no eee e e ene nor 
-M wild nutmegs. <1 


The wild A MEIILIEe: is as big as'2 malnur-wee,! | 


Þ 252 than the true nutmeg, and longer alſo. 4 


| but- it does not ſpread ſo much. The boughs are 
Fgroſs, and the fruit grows among the boughs, as 


the walnut, and other fruits. This nutmeg is much 
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is incloſed wich a thin ſhell, and ai ſort of mace, 
encircling. theynuc within the ſhell. This baſtard 
nutmeg is ſo much like che true nutmeg in-ſhaps; 
that at our firſt arrival here we thought it to be the 
true one, but it has no manner of ſmell nor taſte. 
The animals of theſe iſlands are ſome hogs, lia · 
Antlas, and guanoes, and ome of thoſe creatures 
mentioned in chapter XVIII which are Mikes: hus 
much bigger than the Guano 
Here — —ͤ— birds, eee 
keetes, doves, and pidgeons. Here are alſo a ſort 
of wild cocks and hens. : *! much like our 
tame fowl of that kind, but a great deal leſs; for 
they are about the bigneſs. of a crow. The cocks 
crow like ours, but much more ſmall and ſhrill, 
and by their crowing we firſt find them out in the 
woods, where eee Thai len is very 
white and ſweet. 
There are a great many limpis, and muſcles, 
and plenty of green turtle. . 
And upon this mention of turtle again, 1 think 
it not amis to add ſome reaſons to ſtrengthen) the 
opinion that I have. given concerning theſe creatures 
removing from place to place. I have ſaid in chap · | 
ter 42th, that they leave their common feeding 
places, and go to places a great way from thence 
to lay, as particularly to the iſland A ſcention. Now 
I have diſcourſed with ſome ſince that ſubject was 
printed, who are of opinion, that when the laying 
time is over, they never go from thence, but lie 
ſome where in the ſea about the iſland, which! 
think is very improbable; for there can be ro food 
for them there, as . ſoon make appear; as +. 
particularly from hence, that the ſea about the iſle 
of Aſcention is ſo deep as to admit of no anchor- 
ing but at one place, where there is noſignof graſs ; 
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2 or weeds gut of very deep ſeas, but ſand or 
the like only. But if this be granted, that there is 
food for them, yet I have à great deal of reaſon to 
believe that the turtle go from hence, for after the 


laying time you ſhall never ſee them, and where 


ever turtle are, you will ſee them riſe, and hold 


their head above water to breath, once in ſeven or 
eight minutes, or at longeſt in ten or twelve. And 
if any man does but conſider, how fiſn take their 
certain ſeaſons of the year to go from one ſea to a- 


nother, this would not ſeem ſtrange, even fowls al- 


” if having their _—_— to remove from one yrs to 
| another. e 


Theſe n are bey well od wh ſmall 


brooks of freſh water, that run fluſh into the ſea 


for ten months in the year. The latter end of 


March they begin to dry away, and in April you 
ſhall have none in the brooks, but what is lodged 
in deep holes, but you may dig wells in ſome places. 


In May, when the rain comes, the land is again re- 
Pleniſhed with andere and the brooks run out into 


| _ ſea. Per 


Theſe Mands le very communtionty in the way” 


to and from Jap an, China, Manila, Tonquin, G 
chinchina, and in general all this moſt eaſterly coaſt 
of the Indian continent, whether you go through 


the ſtreights of Malacca, or the ſtreights of Sunda, 
between Sumatra and Java; and one of them you 
muſt paſs in the common way from Europe, or o- 
ther parts of the Eaſt Indies; unleſs you mean to 


fetch a great compaſs round moſt of the Eaſt India 


iſlands, as we did. Any ſhip in diſtreſs may be re- 


 freſhed and recruited here very conveniently ; and 


beſides ordinary accommodations, be furniſhed with 
maſts, yards, pitch, and tar. It might alſo be a 


convenient place to uſner in a commerce with the 


2 * country of „ and forts 


"_ 
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might be built to ſecure a factory, particularly at 
| rhe Harbeur, which og -eapable. a —_ well forti - 


The inhabitants ak * iſland; are by. nation Co 
chi: as they told us, for one of them ſpake 
good Malayan : which language we learned a ſmat- 
tering of, and ſome of us ſo as to ſpeak it pretty 

well while we lay at Mindanao, and this is the com 
merce (though it be not in ſeveral of them the na- 
tive language) in moſt of the Eaſt India iſlands, 
being the „Lingua Franca, as it were, of theſe parts. 


I believe tis the vulgar tongue at Malacca, Suma- 


tra, Java, and Borneo; but at Celebes, the Phil 
lippine iſlands and the ſpice iſlands, it ſeems bor- 
rowed for the carrying on of trade. 
The inhabitants of Pulo Condore are but ſmall 
'in_ ſtature, well enough ſhaped, and of a 
|  darkercolour than the Mindanaians. They are pret- 
ty long viſaged; their hair is black and ſtraight 
their eyes are but ſmall and black; their noſes of 
a mean bigneſs and pretty high; their lips. thin, 
their teeth white, and little mouths: they are very 
civil people, but extraordinary poor. Their chief 
employment is to draw the juice of thoſe trees that 
I have deſcribed, to make tar. They preſerve it in 
wooden troughs, and when they have. their cargo, 
they tranſport it to Cochinchina, their mother 
country. Some others of them employ themſelves 
to catch turtle, and boil up their fat to oil, which 
they alſo tranſport home. Theſe people have great 
large nets, with wide maſhes to catch the turtle. 
The Jamaica turtlers have ſuch; and I never faw 
the 0 nets: hut at Jamaica and here... 
; are ſo free of their women, that they 
would —_ them aboard, and offer them to us; 
and many of our men hired them for a ſmall matter. 


2 is a eden uſed by u nations in the Eaſt 
. Indies; 
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Indies; as at Pegu, Siam, Cochinchina, and Cam- 
bodia, as I have been told. It is uſed at Tonquin. 
alſo to my knowledge; for Iafterwards made a voyage 
thither, and moſt of our men had women on board 

all the time of our abode there. In Africa alſo, on 
the coaſt of Guinea, our merchants, factors, and 
ſeamen that reſide there, have eheir black miſſes. It 

is aecounted a piece of policy to do it, for the chief 
factors and captains of ſhips have the great mens 
Ag: daughters offered them, the Mandarians or noble- 
men's at Tonquin; and even the kings wives in 
Guinea; and by this ſort of alliance, the country 
people are engaged to a greater friendſhip; abd if 
tere ſhould ariſe any difference about trade, or any 
thing elſe, which er rovoke che natives to ſeek 
ſome treacherous revenge (to which all theſe hea- 
then nations are very prone) then theſe Dalilabs 
would: certainly Alas it to their white Ny and 

ſo hinder their countrymens deſigns. 

I Theſe people are idolaters; but Aer manner of 

_ worſhip{I know not. There are a few ſcattering 
= | houſes and (plantations on the great iſland, and a 
imall village on the ſouth ſide of it; where there is 
1 a ktle idol temple, and an image of an elephant, 
| about five feet high, and in bigneſs proportionable, 


placed on one ſide of the temple; and a horſe, not 

10 big, placed on the other ſide it, both ſtanding 

with their heads towards the ſouth. The temple 
©  itfelf was low and ordinary, built of wood, and 
thatched, _ one of their Houſes, which are/but | 
- voy men! 7 | 
w images of he horſe and dhe Gephant were 
—_ the moſt general idols that Lobſerv'd in the temples 
=_ of Tonquin, when I travelled there. There were 
bother images alſo, of beaſts, birds, and fiſn; I do 
| not remember I aw any human ſhape there, nor 
| 


— — 


— ory monſtrous repreſentations as J have ſeen 
= ES a among 
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men or merchants come (and they are very nume- 
rous all over theſe ſeas) they have always hideous 
idols on board their jonks or ſhips, with altars, and 
images burning before them. Theſe idols they 
bring aſhore with them; and beſides thoſe they 
have in common, every man hath one in his own 
houſe. Upon ſome particular ſolemn days I have 
ſeen their bonzies, or prieſts, bring whole armfuls 
of painted papers, and burn them with a great deal 
of ceremony, being very careful to let no piece eſ- 
cape them. The ſame day they killed a goat, which 
had been purpoſely fattening a month before; this 
they offer or preſent before their idol, and then dreſs 
it wa feaſt themſelves with it. I have ſeen them 
do this ar Tonquin, where I have at the ſame 5 
been invited to their feaſts, and at Bancouli, 
the iſle of Sumatra, they ſent a ſhoulder of hs 
ſacrificed goat to the Engliſh, who ear of it, and 
aſked: me to do ſo too, but I refuſed. 
| When I was at Madras, or Fort St. George, * 
took notice of a great ceremony uſed for ſeveral 
nights ſucceſſively by the idolaters inhabiting the 
fuburbs ; both men and women (theſe very well 


clad) in a great multitude went in ſolemn proceſs - 


ſion with lighted torches, carrying their idols about 
with them. I knew not the meaning of it. I ob- 
ſerved ſome went purpoſely carrying oil to ſprinkle 
into the lamps, to make them burn the brighter. 
They began their round about eleven o'clock at 
night, and having paced it gravely about the ſtreets 
till two or three o'clock in the morning, their idols 
were carried with much ceremony into the temple 


by the chief of the proceſſion, and ſome of the - 


1 os Kc. — ION 


women I ſaw enter the temple, particularly. Their 
idols were different from thoſe of 2 um 
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a ſhip load of, taken at Manila. We bought of 


We mixed it firſt with lime, which we made here, 


March till the 16th day of April; in which time we 
made a new ſuit of fails of the cloth that was taken 
in the prize. We cut a ſpare main-top-maſt, and 
ſawed plank to ſheath the ſhips bottom; for ſhe was 

not ſheathed all over at Mindanao, and that old 
"plank that was left on then we now ripped off, and 


NET 00-DeW... >. . 
While we lay here two of our men died, who 
. were poiſoned. at Mindanao ; they told us of it, 
when they found themſelves poiſoned, and had lin- 
gered ever fince. They were opened by our doctor, 
d according. to their own requeſt before they died, 
and their livers were black, light and dry, like 
pieces of cox. ff.... Te, 
OQur buſineſs: being finiſhed here, we left thje 
Spanilh prize taken at Manila, and moſt of the 
rice, taking out enough for ourſelves ; and on the 


we firſt anchored, on the north ſide of the great 


I have ſaid already that we arrived at theſe iſlands 
the 14th day of March, 1687. The next day we 
ſearched about for a place to careen in, and the 16th 
day we entered the harbour, and immediately pro- 
vided to careen. Some men were ſet to fell great 
trees. to ſaw into plank, others went to unrigging 
the ſhip ; ſome made a houſe to put our goods in, 
and for the ſailmaker to work in. The country 
people reſorted to us, and brought us of the fruits 
of the iſland, with hogs, and ſometimes turtle; for 
which they received rice in exchange, which we had 


them alſo good quantity of their pitchy liquor, 
which we boiled, and uſed about our ſhips bottom. 


and it made an excellent coat, and ſtuck on very 


We ſtaid in this harbour from the 16th day of 


- 


17th. day we went ſrom hence to the place where 


© "Hand, 
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iſland, purpoſely to water, for there was a great 
ſtream, when we firſt came to the iſland, and we 
thought it was ſo now. But we found it dried up. 
only it ſtood in holes, two or three hogſheads, or a 
tun in a hole; therefore we immediately cut bam 
boes, and made ſpouts, through which we convey- _ 
ed the water down to the ſea fide, by taking it up 

in bowls, and pouring it into theſe ſpouts or troughs. - 

We conveyed ſome of it thus near a mile. While 

we were filling our water, captain Read engaged 

an old man, one of the inhabitants of this iſland, 
the ſame, who, I ſaid, could ſpeak the Maylayan 

language, to be his pilot to the bay of Siam : for 
he had often been telling us, that he was well ac- 
quainted there, and that he knew ſome iſlands there, 
where there were fiſhermen lived, who he thought 
could ſupply us with ſalt-fiſh to eat at ſea; for we 
had nothing but rice to eat. The eaſterly mon- 
ſoon was not yet done, therefore it was concluded 
to ſpend ſome time there, and then take the ad- 
vantage of the beginning of the weſtern monſoon, 
to return to Manila again. | 


The 21ſt day of April 1687, we failed from Pulg 
Condore, directing our courſe W. by S. for the bay 
of Siam. We had fair weather and a fine moderate 


F CE 7 
The 23d day we arrived at Pulo Uby, or the 
iſland Uby. This iſland is about forty leagues to 
the weſtward of  Pulo Condore; it lies juſt at the 
entrance of the bay of Siam, at the S. W. point of 
land, that makes the bay; namely, the point of 
Cambodia. This iſland is about ſeven or eight 
leagues round, and it is 1 than any of 
Pulo Condore iſles, Agzinlt the fourh caſt part of | 
it there is a ſmall key, about a cable's length from 
the main iſland. This Pulo by is very woody, 
No. 17. 63% 
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and it has good water on the north fide, where you 
may anchor, but the beſt anchoring is on the eaſt 
ſide againſt a ſmall bay; then you "will have the 


little iſland to the ſouthward of you. 
At Pulo Uby we found two ſmall barks u | 
with rice. They belonged to Cambodia, from 
whence they came not above two or three days be- 


fore, and they touched here to fill water. Rice is 


the general food of all theſe countries, therefore it 


is tranſported by ſea from one country to another, 
as corn in theſe parts of the world. For in ſome 


. . countries they produce more than enough for them- 


ſelves, and ſend what they can ſpare to thoſe Places 
where there is but little. 
The 24th day we went into the bay of Siam: 


this is a large deep bay, of which, and of this — 
dom I ſhall at preſent ſpeak but little, becauſe I 


deſign a more particular account of all this coaſt, 
to wit, of Tonquin, Cochinchina, Siam, Champa, 


| Cambodia, and Malacca, making all the moſt eaſt- 


erly part of the continent of Aſia, lying ſouth of 
China, but to do it in the courſe of this voyage, 


| would too much ſwell this volume, and I ſhall 


chuſe therefore to give a ſeparate relation of what I 


know or have learned of them, together with the 


neighbouring parts of Sumatra, Java, &c. where 


I have ſpent ſome time. 


We run down into the bay of Siam, till we came 


to the iſlands that our Pulo Condore pilot told us 
0 of, which lie about the middle of the bay; but as 


d a pilot as he was, he run us aground; yet we 


Had no 2 * Captain Read went aſhore at 


theſe iſlands, where he found a ſmall town of fiſher- 


men, but they had no fiſh to __ and lo we return- 
* empty. 


We had yet fair SPUR nil very little wind, ſo 


that being often becalmed, we were till the 1 55 
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day of May before we got to Pulo Uby again. 
There found two ſmall veſſels at an anchor on the 
eaſt ſide; they were landen with rice and laquer, 
which is uſed in japaning of cabinets. One of theſe © 
come from Champa, bound to the town of Malacca, - 
which belongs to the Dutch, who took it from the 
Portugueſe z and this ſhews that they have a trade 
with Champa. This was a very pretty neat veſſel, 
her bottom very clean and. curiouſly coated, ſhe had 
about forty men all armed with cortans, or broad 
ſwords, lances, and ſome guns, that went with a 
ſwivel upon their gunnals. They were of the ido- 
laters, natives of Champa, and ſome of the briſk- 
eſt, moſt ſociable, without fearfulneſs or ſhyneſs, 
and the moſt neat and dexterous about their ſnip- 
ping, of any ſuch I have met with in all my tra- 
vels. The other veſſel came from the river of 
Cambodia, and was bound towards the ſtreights of 
Malacca. Both of them ſtopped here, for the weſt- 
erly winds now began to blow, which were againſt 
them, being ſomewhat belated. ? 
Me anchored alſo on the eaſt ſide, intending to 
fill water. While we lay here we had very violent 
wind at S. W. and a ſtrong current ſetting right to 
windward, The fiercer the wind blew the more 

ſtrong the current ſet againſt it. This ſtorm laſted 
till the 20th day, and then it began to abate. 
The 21ſt day of May we went back from hence 
towards Pulo Condore. In our way we overtook' 
a great jonk that came from Palimbam, a town on 
the iſland Sumatra ; ſhe was full laden with pepper 
which they bought there, and was bound to Siam, 
but it blowing ſo hard, ſhe was afraid to venture' 
into that bay, and therefore came to Pulo Condore 
with us, where we both anchored May the 24th. 
This veſſel was of the Chineſe make, full of little 
rooms or partitions like our well-boats ; I ſhall de- 
ne: "TS - „ 


= 
=_ 
| 


| jank told us, that the Engliſh were ſettled on the 
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ſcribe them in the next chapter. The men of this 


iſland: Sumatra, at a place called dillabar; and the 
firſt knowledge we had that the Engliſh had any 


ſextlement on Sumatra was from theſe, 


When we came to an anchor, we ſaw a ſmall 


bark at an anchor near the ſhore; therefore captain 


Read ſent a canoe on board her, to know from 
whence they came; and ſuppoſing that it was a 


| Malaya veſſel, he ordered the men not to go on 
board, for they are accounted deſperate fellows, 
and their veſſels: are commonly full of men, who 


all wear crelſets, or little daggers by their ſides. 
The canoe's crew, not minding the captain's orders, 
went on board, all but one man that ſtaid in the 
canoe. The Malaians, who were about twenty of 
them, - ſeeing our men all armed, thought that 
22 came to take their veſſel; therefore at once, on 

a ſignal given, they drew out their creſſets, and 
ſtabbed five or ſix of our men before they, knew 
what the matter was, The reſt of our men 1 


Overboard, ſome into the canoe, and ſome into the 


ſea, and fo got away. Among the reſt, one Daniel 
Wallis leap'd into the ſea, who. could never ſwim 
before nor ſince, yet now he ſwam very well, a good 


While before he was taken up. When the canoe 


came on board, captain Read manned. two canoes, 
and went to be revenged on the Malaians ; but 


they ſeeing him coming, cut a hole in their veſſel's 


bottom, and went aſhore in their boat. Captain 
Read follqwed them, but they run into the woods 


and hid themſelves. Here we ſtaid ten or eleven 


days, for it blew very hard all the time. While 
we ſtaid here, Herman Coppinger, our ſurgeon 
went aſhore, intending to live here, but captain 


Read ſent ſome men to fetch him again. I had the 


nd enn. and would have gone aſhore bu 
ut 
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but waited for a more convenient place. For nei- 
ther he nor I, when we were laſt on board at Min- 
danao, had any knowledge of the plot that 'wis 
laid to leave captain Swan, and run away with tlie 
| ſhip; and being ſufficiently weary of this mad crew, 
we were willing to give them the flip at any place 
from whence we might hope to get à paſſage to an 
Engliſh factory. There was nothing elſe of mo- 


ment happened while we ſtaid here. . 

They leave Pulp Condore, defigning for Manila, but 

are driven off from'thence, aud go to the iſle of St. 
John on the coaſt of China; to the iſles Piſcadores 
near Formoſa, the Baſbee and Goat les. 


TV TAVING filled our water, cut our wood, and 
| got aur ſhip in a failing poſture, while the 
bluſtring hard winds laſted, we took the firſt op- 
portunity of a ſettled” gale to fail: towards Manila. 
Accordingly June the 4th, 1697, we looſed from 
Pulo Condore, with the wind at S. W. fair weather 
and a briſk gale. The pepper jonk bound to Siam 
remained there, waiting for an eaſterly wind; but . 
one of his men, a kind of a baſtard Portugueſt, 
came on board our ſhip, and was entertained for the 
ſake of his knowledge in the ſeveral languages of 
theſe countries. The wind continued in the S. W. 
but twenty four hours, or a little more, and then 
came about to the north, and then to the N. E. 
and the fky became exceeding clear. Then the wind 
came-at eaſt, and ſtood betwixt E. and S. E. for 
eight or ten days; yet we continued plying to wind- 
ward, expecting every day a ſhift of wind, becauſe _ 
theſe: winds were not according to the ſeaſon of the 


year. 
5 T1 - We 
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We were now afraid leſt the currents might de- 
ceive us, and carry us on the ſhoals of Pracel, which 
were near us, a little to the north weſt, but we paſ- 
ſed on to the eaſtward, without ſeeing any ſign of 
them; yet we were kept much to the northward of 
our intended courſe, and the eaſterly . winds fill | 
continuing, we deſpaired of getting to Manila, and 
therefore began to project ſome new deſign, and the 
reſult was, to viſit the iſland Prata, about the lat. 
of 20 deg. 49 min. north, and not far from us at 
this time. 

It is a finall low Nana; environed with rocks 
quite round it, by report. It lies ſo in the Way 
between Manila and Canton, the head of a pro- 

: vince, anda town of Seat trade in China, that the 
Chineſe dread. the rocks about. it, more than the 
Spaniards did formerly Bermudas; for many of 
their jonks coming from Manila have been loſt 


there, with abundance of treaſure in them; as we 


were informed by all the Spaniards that ever we 
.converſed with in theſe parts. They told us alſo, 


khat in theſe wrecks moſt of the men were drown- 


ed, and that the Chineſe never went thither to take 

any of the treaſure that was loſt there, for fear 
Nr being; loſt themſelves. But the danger of the 
place did not daunt us, for we were reſolved to try 
Our fortunes there, if the winds would permit; ſo 


we beat for it ſive or ſix days, but at laſt were 


forced tu leaye that defign alſo for want of winds; 
for the S. E. winds continuing, forced us an the 
. coaſt of China. 
It was the 2gth day of June VOOR we ans the 
5 land, and running in towards the ſhore we came to 
. an anchor the Tone: day, on che N E. end of St. 
. oha's iſland. |. } 
-* This iſland is in lat. about 2 d. 30 min. north, 
hing on ſouth coaſt or the province of Quan- 


Fre. 
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tung or Canton in China. It is of an indifferent 
height, pretty plain, and the ſoil fertile enough. It 
is partly woody, partly ſavannahs or paſturage for 
cattle; and there is ſome moiſt arable land for rice. 
The ſkirts or outer part of the iſland, eſpecially 
that part of it which borders on the main ſea, is 
woody: the middle part of jt is good tick graſſy 
paſture, with ſome groves of trees; and that which 
is cultivated land is low wet land, yielding plentiful 
crops of rice; the only grain that I ſaw here. The 
tame cattle which this iſland affords, are China 
hogs, goats, buffaloes, and ſome bullocks. - The 
hogs of this iſland are all black; they have but 
- ſmall heads, very ſhort thick necks, great bellies, 
commonly touching the ground, and ſhort legs. 
They eat hut little food, yet they are moſt of them 
very fat; probably becauſe they ſleep much. The 
tame fowls are ducks, and cocks and hens. I ſaw 
no wild fowl but a few ſmall birds. Cod ft” 
The natives of this iſland are Chineſe. They are 
ſubject to the crown of China, and conſequently at 
this time to the Tartars, The Chineſe in general 
;are tall, ſtrait-badied, raw-boned men. They are 
long viſaged, and their foreheads are high, bur they 
have little eyes. Their ngſes are pretty large, with 
a riſing in the middle. Their mouths are of a 
mean ſize, pretty thin lips. They are of an aſhy 
complexian ; their hair is black, and their beards 
thin and long, for they pluck the hair out by the 
-roats, ſuffering only ſome few very lang ſtraggling 
hairs to grow about their chin, in which they take 
gieat pride, often combing them, and ſometimes 
tying them up in a knot ; and they have ſuch hairs 
too growing down from each fide of their upper 
lip, like whiſkers.. The ancient Chineſe were very 
proud of the hair of their heads, letting it grow 
very long, and ſtroking it back with cheir hands 
| F 4 curiouſly 


p 
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*:curiouſly, and then winding the plats all together 
round a bodkin, thruſt through it at the hinder part 
of the head; both men and women did thus. But 
when the Tartars conqured them, they broke them 
of this cuſtom they were fond of, by main force; 
inſomuch that they reſented this impoſition worſe 
than their ſuhjection, and rebelled upon it; but be- 
ing ſtill worſted, were forced to acquieſce, and to 
{'this day they follow the faſhion of their maſters the 
- Tartars, and ſhave all their heads, only reſerving 
- one lock, which ſome tie up, others Jet it hang 
down to a great or ſmall length as they pleaſe. The 
- Chineſe in other countries ſtill keep their old cu- 
ſtom; but if any of the Chineſe is found wearing 
long hair in China, he forfeits his head; and ma- 
. iy of them have abandoned their country to pre- 
ſerve the liberty of wearing their hair, as I have 
been told by themſelves ! 
The Chineſe have no hats, caps, or turbans; but 
when they walk abroad, they carry a ſmall umbrel- 
la in their hands, wherewith they defend their head 
from the ſun or rain, by holding it over their heads. 
If they walk but a little way, they carry only a 
large tan made of paper, or ſilk, of the ſame fa- 
hion as thoſe our ladies have, and many of them 
are brought over hither : one of theſe every man 
carries in his hand if he do but croſs the ſtreet, 
ſereening his his head with it, if he has not an um- 
brella with him. LTD EY 
The common apparel of the men, is a looſe. 
frock and breeches. They feldom wear ſtockings, 
but they have ſhoes, or a ſort of flippers rather. 
The mens ſhoes are made diverſly : they women 
| Have very ſmall feet, and conſequently but little 
Moes, for from their infaney their feet are kept 
fwathed up. with bands, as hard as they can poſſi- 
bly endure them; and from the time they cap 50 
8 | 1 un 
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till they have done growing, they bind them up 
every night. This they do purpoſely to hinder 
them from growing, eſteeming little feet to be a 
great beauty. But by this unreaſonable cuſtom they 
do in a manner loſe the uſe of their feet, and in- 
ſtead of going they only ſtumble about their houſes, 
and preſently ſquat down on their breeches again, 
being, as it were, confined to fit. all the days of 
their lives. They ſeldom ftir abroad, and one 
would be apt to think, that, as ſome have conjec- 
tured, their keeping up their fondneſs for this fa- 
ſhion, were a ſtratagem of the mens, to keep them 
from gadding and goſſipping about, and confine 
them at home. They are kept conſtantly to their 
work, being fine needle-women, making many cu- 
rious embroideries, and their own ſhoes; but if 
any ſtranger be deſirous to bring away any for no- 
velty's ſake, he muſt be a great favourite to get a 
pair of ſhoes of them, tho' he give twice their va- 
Jue. The poorer ſort of women trudge about the 
ſtreets, and to market without ſhoes or ſtockings, 
for theſe cannot afford to have little feet, _ to 
get their living with them. | 
The Chineſe, both men and women, are very 
ingenious; as may appear by the many curious 
things that are brought from thence, eſpecially the 
porcelain or China earthen-ware. The Spaniards 
of Manila, that we took on the coaſt of Luconia, 
told me, that this commodity is made of conch- 
ſhells, the inſide of which looks like mother of 
pearl. But the Portugueſe, lately mentioned, who 
had lived in China, and ipoke that and the neigh- 
bouring languages very well, ſaid, that it was made 
of a fine ſort of clay that was dug in the province 
of Canton. I have often made enquiry about it, but 


could never be welt ſatisfied in it; but while I was 


on the _ of Canton, I forgot to enquire wax? 
: y 
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They make very fine lacquer: ware alſo, and goed 
"Wks: 3 and are curious at painting and carving. 
China affords drugs in great abundance, efpeci- 
1 china root; but this is not peculiar to that 
country alone, for there is much of this root grow- 
ing in Jamaica, particularly at Sixteen Mile-walk, 
and in the bay of Honduras it is very plentiful. 
There is great ſtore of ſugar made in this country; 
and tea in abundance is brought from thence, being 
much uſed there, and in Tonquin and Cochinchina 
as common drink : women ſit in the ſtreets, and 
{ell diſhes of tea hot and ready made; they call it 
chau, and even the pooreſt people ſip it. But the 
tea at Tonquin or Cochinchina ſeems not ſo good, 
or of ſo pleaſant a hitter, or of ſo fine a colour, or 
ſuch virtue as this in China, for I have drank of it 
in theſe countries; unleſs the fault be in their way 
— making it, for I made none there myſelf; and 
by the high red colour it looks as if they made a 
decoction of it, or kept it ſtale. Vet at Japan I 
was told there is a great deal of pure tea, very good. 
The Chineſe are very great gameſters, and they 
will never be tired with it, playing night and day, 
till they have loſt all their eſtates, then it is uſual 
with them to hang themſelves. This was frequent- 
ly done by the Chineſe factors at Manila, as I was 
told by Spaniards that lived there. The Spaniards 
themſelves are much adicted to gaming, and are 
very expert at it, but the Chineſe are too ſubtle for 
_—_ being in general a very cunning people. 
But a particular account of them and their coun- 
try would fill a volume; nor doth my ſhort experi- 
-ence of them qualify me to ſay much of them. 
Wherefore I confine myſelf chiefly to what I ob- 
ſerved at St. John's iſland, where we lay ſome time, 
and viſited the thore every day to buy proviſion, as 


hogs, towls, and buffaloe. Here was a ſmall town 
X Kanding 
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ſtanding in a wet ſwampy ground, with many filthy 
ponds amongſt the houſes, which were built on the 
ground as ours are, not on poſts as at Mindanao. 
In theſe ponds were plenty of ducks; the houſes 
were ſmall and low, and covered with thatch, and 
the inſides were but ill furniſned, and kept naſtily; 
and I have been told by one who was there, that 
moſt of the houſes in the city of Canton itſelf are 
but poor and irregular. e 15657 ah 
Ihe inhabitants of this village ſeem to be moſt 
 huſbandmen : they were at this time very buſy in 
ſowing their rice which is their chief 5 — 
The land in which they chooſe to ſow the rice is 
low and wet, and when plowed the earth was like 
a maſs of mud. They plow their land with a ſmall 
plow, drawn by one buffaloe, and one man both 
holds the plow, and drives the beaſt. When the 
rice is ripe and gathered in, they tread it out on the 
earth with buffaloes, in a large round place made 
with a hard floor fit for that purpoſe, where they 
chain three or four of theſe beaſts, one at the tail 
of the other, and driving them round in a ring, as 
in a horſe-mill, they ſo order it that the buffaloes 
may tread upon it all. | | n 
Il was once aſhore at this iſland, with ſeven or 
eight Engliſhmen more, and having occaſion to ſtay 
ſome time, we killed a ſhote, or young porker, and 
and roaſted it for our dinners. While we were bu- 
ſy. drefling of our pork, one of the natives came 
and fat down by us, and when our dinner was rea- 
dy, we cut a good piece and gave it him, which he 
willingly received. But by ſigns he begged more, 
and withal pointed into the woods, yet we did not 
underſtand his meaning, nor much mind him, till 
our hunger was pretty well aſſwaged, although he 
ſtill made ſigns ; and walking a little way from us, 
beckoned to us to come to him, which at laſt I did, 


—— on, — — — — —— — — — — 
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and two or three more. He going before, led the 
way into a ſmall blind path, through a thicket, in- 
to a ſmall grove of trees, in which there was an 
old idol temple about ten feet ſquare ; the walls of 
it were about ſix feet high, and two feet thick, made 
of bricks. The floor was paved with broad bricks, 


and in the middle of the floor ſtood an old ruſty 


4ron bell on its brims. This bell was about two 
feet high, ſtanding flat on the ground ; the brims 
_ which it ſtood were about ſixteen inches diama- 

From the brims. it tapered away alittle to- 
wide the head, much like our bells; but the brims 


did not turn out ſo much as ours do. On the head 
of the bell there were three iron bars as big a man's 


arm, and about ten inches long from the top of the 


Bell, where the ends joined as in a center, and 


ſeemed of one maſs with the bell, as if caſt toge- 
ther. Theſe bars ſtood all parallel to the ground, 


and their further ends (which ſtood triangularly 


and opening from each other at equal diſtances, like 
the fliers of our kitchen-jacks) were made exactly 
in the ſhape of the paw of ſome monſtrous beaſt, 
having ſharp claws on it. This it ſeems was their 

od; for as ſoon as our zealous guide came before 
the bell, he fell flat on his face, and beckoned to 
us, ſeeming very deſirous to have us do the like. 
At the inner fide of the temple, againſt the walls, 
there was an altar of white hewn flone. The table : 
of the altar was about three feet long, ſixteen inches 
broad, and three inches thick. It was raifed about 
two feet from the ground, and ſupported by three 


fmall pillars of the fame white ſtone. On this al- q 


tar there were ſeveral ſmall earthen veſſels, one of 
them was full of imall ſticks that had been burned 
at one end. Our guide made a great many ſigns 


for us to fetch and to leave fome of our meat there, 


and ſeemed very importunate, but we refuſſed. We 
left him there and went on board; I ſaw no other 


temple nor idol here. While 
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While we lay at this place, we ſaw ſeveral ſmall 
China jonks, ſailing in the lagune berwen the iſlands. 
and the main; one came and anchored by us. 1 
and ſome more of our men went on board to view 
her; ſhe was built with a ſquare flat head as well 
as ſtern, only the head or fore part was not ſo broad 
as the ſtern. On her deck ſhe had little thatched 
houſes like hovels, covered with palmeto leaves, 
and raiſed about three feet high, for the ſeamen to 
creep into. She had a pretty large cabin, wherein 
there was an altar and a lamp burging ; I did but 
Juſt look in, and ſaw not the idol. The hold was 
divided in many ſmall partitions, all of them made 
ſo tight, that if a leak ſhould ſpring up in any one- 
of them, it could go no farther, and ſo could do 
but little damage, but only to the goods in the bot- 
tom of that room where the leak ſprings up. Each 
of theſe rooms belong to one or two merchants, or 
more, and every man freights his goods in his own. 
room, and probably lodges there, if he be on 
board himſelf. Theſe jonks have only two maſts, 
a main-maſt and a fore-maſt. The fore-malt has a 
ſquare yard and a ſquare ſail, but the main-maſt 
has a narrow fail aloft, like a floop's fail, and in 
fair weather they uſe a top-ſail, which is haled 
down on the deck in fowl weather, yard and all ; 
for they do not go up to furl it. The main-maſt 
in their biggeſt jonks ſeemed to me as big as any 
third rate man of war's maſt in England, and yet 
not pierced as ours, but made of one grown tree; 
and in all my travels I never ſaw any ſingle tree 
maſts ſo big in the body, and ſo long, and yet ſo 
well tapered, as I have ſeen in the Chineſe jonks. 
Some of our men went over to a pretty large 
town on the continent of China, where we might 
have furniſhed ourſelves with proviſion, which was: 
a thing we were always in want of, and was our 
bg 5 chic 
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chief buſineſs here ; but we were afraid to lie in this 
place any longer, for we had ſome ſigns of an ap- 
proaching ſtorm: this being the time of the year in 
which ſtorms are expected on this coaſt ; and here 
was no ſafe riding. It was now the time of the 
year for the S. W. monſoon, but the wind had been 
whiffling about from one part of the compaſs to 
another, for two or three days, and ſometimes it 
would be quite calm. This cauſed us to put to 
ſea, that we might have ſea-room at leaſt ; for ſuch 
flattering weather is commonly the tore-runner of 
a a tempeſt. 3 4 
| Accordingly we weighed anchor, and fet fail ; 
yet we had very little wind all the next night. But 
the day enſuing, which was the fourth day of July, 
about four o'clock in the afternoon, the wind came 
to the north eaſt, and freſhed upon us, and the ſky 
looked very black in that quarter, and the black 
clouds began to riſe apace and move towards us; 
having hung all the morning in the horizon. This 
made us take in our top-ſails, and the wind ftill in- 
increaſing, about nine o'clock we reeved our main- 
| fail and fore-ſail; at ten we furl'd our fore-fail, 
keeping under a main-fail and mizen. At eleven 
o'clock we furl'd our main- ſail, and ballaſted our 
minen; at which time it began to rain, and by 
twelve o'clock at night it blew exceeding hard, and 
the rain poured down as through a ſieve. It thun- 
dered and lightned prodigiouſly, and the fea ſeem- 
ed all of a fire about us: for every ſea that broke 
ſparkled like lightning. The violent wind raiſed 
the ſea preſently to a great height, and it ran very 
ſhort, and began to break in on our deck. One 
' ſea ſtruck away the rails of our head, and our ſheet 
anchor, which was ſtowed with one flook or bend- 
ing of-the iron, over the ſhips gunal, and laſhed 
very well down to the ſide, was violently waſhed _ 
SY ih | an 
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and like to have ſtruck a hole in our bow, as it lay 


beating againſt it. Then we were forced to put 
right before the wind to ſtow our anchor again, 
which we did with much ado; but afterwards we - 
durſt not adventure to bring our ſhip to the wind 
again, for fear of foundering, for the turning the 
ſhip either to or from the wind is dangerous in ſuch _ 
violent ſtorms. The fierceneſs of the weather con- 


tinued till four o'clock that morning, in which time 
we did cut away two canoes that were towing aſtern. 


After four o'clock the thunder and the rain abat- 


ed, and then we ſaw a corpus fant at our main-top- 
maſt head, on the very top of the truck of the 
ſpindle. This ſight rejoiced our men exceedingly, 


- 


for the height of the ſtorm is commonly over when 


the corpus ſant is ſeen aloft; but when they are 
ſeen lying on the deck, it is generally accounted a ' 


bad ſign. | 


A corpus ſant is a certain ſmall glittering light, 
when it appears as this did, on the very top of the 
main- maſt or at a yard-arm, like a ſtar, but when 
it appears on the deck, it reſembles a great glow- 


worm. The Spaniards have another name for it, 


(though I take even this to be a Spaniſh or Portu- 
gueſe name. and a corruption only of corpus ſanc- 
tum) and I have been told that when they ſee them, 
they preſently go to prayers, and bleſs themſelves 


for the happy ſight. I have heard ſome ignorant 


feamen diſcourſing how they have ſeen them creep, 


or as they ſay, travel about in the ſcuppers, telling 
many diſmal ſtorięs that happned at ſuch times: bur 
I never ſaw any one ſtir out of the place where it 
was firſt fixed, except upon deck, where every ſea 
waſheth it about. Neither did I ever ſee any but 


when we have had hard rain as well as wind, and 
therefore do believe it is ſome jelly: but enoug 


We 


| of this. 
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Me continued ſcudding right before wind and 
ſea from two till ſeven o'clock in the morning, and 
then the wind being much abated, we ſer our mizen 
again, and brought our ſhip to the wind, and lay 
under a mizen till eleven. Then it fell flat calm, 
and continued ſo for about two hours; but the ſky 
looked very black and rueful, eſpecially in the 
S. W. and * {ea toſſed us about like an egg-ſnhell, 
for want of wind. About one o'clock in the after- 
| noon the wind ſprung up at ſouth weſt, out of the 
quarter from whence we did expect it; therefore, 
vue preſently brail'd up our mizen, and wore our 
ſhip: bur we had no ſooner put our ſhip before the 
wind, but it blew a ſtorm again, and rain'd very 
hard; though not ſo violently as the night before: 
but the wind was altogether as boiſterous, and ſo 
continued till ten or eleven o'clock at night. All 
which time we ſcudded, or run before the wind ve- 
ry ſwift, though only with our bare poles, that is, 
without any ſail abroad. Afterwards the wind died 
away by degrees, and before ay we had ber little 
wind, and fine clear weather. | 
I was never in ſuch a violent flormin all my 5 | 
ſo faid all the company. This was near the change 
of the moon: it was two or three days before he 
change. The fixth day in the morning, having 
fine handſome weather, we got up our yards again, 
and began to dry ourſelves and our\cioths, for we 
were all well ſopt. This ſtorm had deadned the 
hearts of our men ſo much, that inſtead of going 
to buy more proviſion at the ſame place from whence 
ve came before the ſtorm, or of ſeeking any. more 
for the iſland Prata, they thought of going ſome- 
| where to ſhelter before che full moon, for fear of 
another ſuch ſtorm at that time: for commonly, if 
n any * bad weather in the — 
- N us 


* 
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about two or three days before or after the full or 
change of the moon 
Theſe thoughts, I ſay, put our men on thinkin 
where to go, and the drafts or ſea-charts being fir 
conſulred, it was concluded to go to certain iſlands 
lying in lat. 23 d. north, called Piſcadores. For 
there was not a man on board that was any thing 
acquainted on theſe coaſts; and therefore all our 
dependance was on the drafts, which only pointed 
out to us where ſuch and ſuch places or iſlands were, 
without giving us any account, what harbours, 
roads, or bays there were, or the produce, ſtrength, 
or trade of them: theſe we were forced to ſeek af - 
ter e oi 23 i grey Re ach 
The Piſcadotes area great many inhabited iſlands, 
| lying near the iſland Formoſa, between it and China, 
in or near the lat. of 23 d. north lat. almoſt as high 
as the tropick of Cancer. Theſe Piſcadore iſlands 
are moderately high, and- appear. much like our 
Dorſetſhire and Wiltſhire Downs in England, They 
produce thick ſhort graſs, and a few trees. They 
are pretty well watered, and feed abundance.of 
goats, and ſome great cattle. | There are abun- 
dance of mounts and old fortifications on them, but 
of no uſe now, whatever they have been, | 

Between the two eaſtermoſt iſlands, there is a 
very good harbour, which is never without jonks 
riding in it; and on the weſt fide of the eaſtermoſt 
iſland there is a large town and fort commanding 
the harbour. The houſes are but low, yet well 
built; and the town makes a fine proſpect. | This 
is a garriſon of the Tartars, wherein are alſo three 
or four hundred ſoldiers, who live here three 
years, and then they are removed to ſome other 
„„ S295 ee eee e, the 

| 7 On the iſland, on the weſt ſide of the harbour, 
_ cloſe by the ſea, there is a ſmall town of Chineſe, 
FL No. 18. G | and 


for we did not expect, nor deſire, to have ſeen any 


9 be vob Adi 4 Abri kd of 
and moſt of the other ilands have ſome Lay 


long on them, more or leſs. * 
Having, as I ſaid before, cat to = to 
theſe iſlands, we ſteered away for them, having the 
wind at W. S. W. a ſmall gale. The 20th day of 
5 July we had firſt ſight of them, and ſteered in a- 
them, finding no place to anchor in till we 

came into the harbour betore· rentioned. We 
blundered in knowing little of our way, and admir- 
ed tu ſee ſo many jonks going and coming, and 
ſome at an anchor, and fo great a town as the neigh- 
bouring eaſtermoſt town, the Tartatian garriſon; 


2 being in cat to lie concealed in theſe ſeas 
however, ſeeing we were here, we boldly run into 
the harbour, and eee ſent ate our canoe to 
the town. 
Our people were met by an er at their land- 
ing; arid our quarter- maſter, who was the chief 
man in the boat, was conducted before the gover- 
nor and examined of what nation we were, and 
what was our buſineſs here. He anſwered that we 
were Engliſh, and were bound to Amoy, or Anhay, | 
which is a city ſtanding on a navigable river in the 
province of Fokien in China, and is a place of vaſt 
trade, there being 2 huge multitude of ſhips there, 
and in general on all theſe coaſts, as I have heard 
of ſeveral that have been there. He ſaid alſo, that 
having received ſome damage by a ftorm, we there- 
fore but in here to refit, betore we' could venture to 
go further; and that we intended to lie here till af- 
ter the full moon, for fear of another ſtorm. The 
governor told him, that we might better refit our 
ſhip at Amoy than here, and that he heard that two 
Engliſh veſſels were arrived there already, and that 
he mould be very ready to aſſiſt us in any thing, 
bdut we muſt not expect to trade there, but muſt 
8 = SY 
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angers, which were Amoy and Macao. Macao 


the very mouth of the river of Canton. Tis for- 


tified and garriſoned by a large Portugueſe colony, 


but yet under the Chineſe governor, whole people 


inhabit one moiety of the town, and lay on the 


$4 


Portugueſe what tax they ng for they dare not 
diſoblige the Chineſe for fear of loſing their trade. 


However, the governor very kindly told our quar- 


ter-maſter, that whatſqever Wwe wanted, if that 
place could furniſh us, we ſhould; have it. Yet 
that we muſt not come aſhore on that iſland, but 
he would ſend on board ſome of his men, to know 
what we wanted, and they ſhould alſo bring it off 


to us. That nevertheleſs we might go on ſhore on 


other iſlands to buy refreſhments of the Chineſe. 


After the diſcourſe was ended, the governor diſ- 


miſt him, with a ſmall jar of flour, and three or four 
cakes, of very fine bread, and about a dozen pine- 


apples and water-melons (all very good in their 


kind) as a preſent to the captain. 


: þ 7 - * 
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with a great many attendants. He wore a black 
ſilk cap of a particular make, with a plume of black 


2 
. 


and white , feathers, ſtanding up almoſt round his 


head behind, and all his outſide cloaths were black 
ſilk. He had a looſe black coat which reached to 


his knees, and hig breeches were of the ſame; un- 


derneath his coat he had two garments more, of o- 
ther coloured ſilk. His legs were covered with 
_ ſmall, black limber boots. All his attendants were 
in a, very handſome garb of black ſilk, all wearing 
thoſe. ſmall black boots and caps. Theſe caps were 


like the crown of a hat made of palmeto-leaves, 
like our ftraw hats, but without brims, and com- 


ing down but to their ears. Theſe had no feathers, 
hut had an oblong "EP on the top, and from 


2 between | 


0 to the places allowed to entertain merchant 
tr 


is a town of great trade alſo, lying in an iſland at 


Ihey next day an eminent officer came on board, 


& 
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between the button and the cap P: there fell down all | 

round. their head as low as the cap reached, 4 ſort 
"of coarſe hai? like. horſe- hair, died (as 1 kppole) of 
0 4 light red colour, 

"ON "Phe officer brought on board, as a preſent from 
the governor ; a young heifer,” the fatteſt and kind- 
leſt beef, that Jever taſted in à foreign country. 
n [t was imalt yet. full grown; two large hogs, four 
"goars, two balkers of fine flour, twenty great flat 
- "cakes of fine WY taſted bread, two great jars of 
_arack made .Fice as 1 dged, called by the 

"Chineſe, fam ; and fifty HS jars of hoc ſhu, as 

they call it, and our Europeans Foe them. This 
s 4 ſtrong liquor, made of wheat as I have 
deen told. It looks like mum, taſtes much like it, 
and it is very pleaſant and hearty. Our ſeamen 
| Jove it mightily, and will lick their lips with it; for 
-ſcarce a ſhip goes to China, but the men come home 
fat with ſoaking this liquor, and bring ſtore of jars 
bf it home with” them. It is put into ſmall white 
thick Jars, chat hold near a quart z the double j Jars 
| hold about two quarts. Theſe jars are ſmall be- 

low, 25 thence riſe up with a pretty full belly, 

9 cloling in refty ſhort at top, with a ſmall thi 
"mouth. ver the mouth of the jar they put a thin 

3 N ip cut 10400 ſo as to cover the mouth, over that 
piece of paper, and over that. they. put, a great 
15 of ol. *atmoſt as big as the bottle or jar it- | 
3 A with z hollow i in it, to admit the neck of the 
EY bottle, made round, and about four inches lon 0 

this is to Preſerve the liquor. If the liquor t 
any vent it will be four preſencly, ſo that when we 
buy any of it, of che ſhips* from China returning 
"to Maderas, or Fort St. George, where it is then 
ſold, or * the Chineſe themſelves, of whom I 
"have bought it at Achin, and Bencouli in Sumatra, 
if the clay be crack'd, or the liquor mothery, we 


> make them take it . A quart jar there is 
5 worth 
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worth ſix· pence. Beſides this preſeps from the go: 


5 : . X Tog- . & I 1% C4. RS is w * 11 
captain of a jonk Tent two 1ars 
yernor, there was a Captain of 2.1 ok. Sue FWD 1 01 


ot arack, and abundance of pine-apples, and Wi. 


ter-melons. | | 


NA 
Captain Read ſent aſhore, 28 4 preſent to the go⸗ 
vernor, a curious Spaniſh filver-hilted rapier, an 
Engliſh carbine, and a gold chain, and when the 
officer went aſhore, three guns were fired, In the 
afternoon, the governor ſent off the lame officer r 
gain, to complement” the captain for bis civility, 
and promiſed to retaliate his kindneſs before we ge. 
parted ; but we had ſuch bluſtring: weather aftet> 
ward, that no' boat could come on board. tote 1/03 
W. laid here ll. the 9th days and then tiled 
from hence with the wind at S. W. and pretty fair 
weather. We now directed our ,courſe for ſom 
iſlands we had choſen to go to, that lie betwee 
Formoſa and Luconia. They. are laid dawn ig on 
plots without any name, only with a figure of 5, 
denoting the number of them. Tt was ſuppoſed by 
us, that theſe iſlands had no inhabitants, becau 
they had not any name by our bydrograph rs, 
Therefore we thought to lie there ſecure, and be 
pretty near the iſland Luconia, which we till in- 
% ¾ » SE a7 | q 
In going to them we failed by the ſouth welt end 
of Farmoſa, leaving it on our larboard ſide,” This 
* . 170 21 e 
is à large iſland ; the ſouth end is in lat. 2 1d. ON 
and the notth end in 25 d. 10 m. north lat. the lon- 
gitude of this iſle is laid down from 142 d. 7955 
to 143 d. 16 m. reckoning eaſt from the pie 


Teneriffe; ſo that it is but narrow, and the tropi 


- 


of Cancer croſſes it. It is a high and woody iſland, 
was formerly well inhabited by the Chineſe, and 
was then frequently vifited by Engliſh merchants, 
there being a very good harbour to ſecure their 
ſhips; but ſince the Tart 
| * 5 « , ö G 3 


have conquered China, 


— 
2 
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bellion, from fortifying themſelves there, and or- 


the main. 


ſands that we were boünd to, and anchored on the 
| eaſt ſide of the northermoſt iſland, in fifteen fa- 
| thom, a cable's length from the ſhore. Here, con- 
 trary. to our _expetration,, we found abundance of 
© Inhabitan's in ſight ;* for there were three large 


my obſervation, for I took it there, and I find their 
ATIVE i a 2 IS:iige 24d 47 AP! T 
Joggitude according to our drafts, to be 141 deg. 


Pfeaſed. Three of the iſlands were pretty large, the 
| weſtermolt is the biggeſt. This the oy | 
; I LIES ng +7 hes i, 221 „ * |. : - q 
who were among us called the Prince of ( | 
e LEAKENT > . ˙· . 1 
illand, in honor of his preſent majeſty. It is a- 
Jeagues wide, and lies almoſt north and ſouth. The 
where we firlt anchored, I called the duke of Graf: 
topp ille, as ſoon as we landed on it; having mar- 
- fied my wife out of his dutcheſs's family, and leav- 
"This iſle is about four leagues long, and one league 
+ #4 5:% : 


-mouth's iſland. This is about a league to the ſouth- 
© ward of Grafton iſle.” It is about three leagues 


| * 
As 2 i 9 74 „ 1 - 4 72 1] : * S 
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they have ſpoiled the harbour, as I have been in- 
formed, to hinder the Chineſe that were then in re- 


dered the foreign merchants to come and trade on 


24 FF: WW : " | agate, 4 ene S 8 4 | HEH 
918 6th day of Auguſt we arrived at the five 


towns all within a' league of the ſea, and another 
rger town than any of the three, on the backſide 
of a ſmall hill @!dfe by alſo, as we found afterwards. 


Theſe iſlands lie in lat. 20 d. 20 m. north lat. by 


och. Theſe iſlands having no particular names 
f the drafts, ſome or other of us made uſe of the 
zaman's ' privilege, to give them what names we 


en who 


range's 


heut ſeven or eight. leagues long, and about two 
9 


* 
1 


ther two great iſlands are about four or five leagues 
che caſtward of this. The northermoſt of them, 


ing her at Arlington houſe, at my going abroad, 


'a half wide, ſtretching north and ſouth. The 


other great iſle our ſeamen called the duke of Mon- 


8 5 long, 
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, and a league wide, lying as the other. Be- 
—— e the ſouth end of Orange iſle, 
there are two ſmall iſlands of a roundiſn form, lying 
caſt and weſt. . The eaſtermoſt iſland of the rwq, 
our men unanimouſly called Baſhee ifland, from a, 
liquor which we drank there plentifully every day, 

after we came to an anchor at it. The other, which 
is the ſmalleſt of all, we called Goat iſſand, from 
the great number of goats there; and to the north- 
ward of them all, are two high rocks, - 
Orange iſland, which is the biggeſt of them all, 
is not inhabited. It is high land, flat, and even on 
the top, with ſteep cliffs againſt the ſea; for which 
reaſon we could not go aſhore there, as we did on 
all the reſt. k Gag; To. OG on BL | f | 1 | 

I haye made-it my general obſervation, that 
where the land is tenced with ſteep rocks and gliffs 
againſt the ſea, there the ſea is very deep, and ſel- 
dom affords anchor ground; and on thę other ſide 
where the land falls away with a declivity into the 
ſea, (altho” the land be extraordinary high within, 
yet) there are commonly good ſoundings, and con- 
ſequently anchoring; and as the viſible declivity of 
the land appears near, or at the edge af the water, 
whether pretty ſteep, or more ſloping, ſo we com- 
monly find our anchor ground to be more or leſs 
deep or ſteep; therefore we come nearer the ſhore, 
or anchor farther aff, as we ſee convenient; for 
there is na coaſt-in the world, that I know or have 
heard of, where the land is af a continugl height, 
without ſome ſmall yalleys or declivities, which lie 
intermixt with the high land. They are the ſublid- 
ings of valleys. or low lands, that make dents in 
the ſhore and creeks, ſmall bays and harbours, ar 
little coves, &c. which afford good anchoring, the 
ſurface of the earth being there lodged deep under 
water. Thus we find many good harbours, on ſuch 
® "RN \, "Foalts, 


cats, where the land bounds the: ſea with N 


ern hilt aud hill,” bur, as on the coaſt of Chili and 
A 'the coaſt — 22 perpendicular, or very ſteep 


a deep ſea, and few of no harbours or creeks. All 
chat *coaſt is too ſteep for anchoring; and hath the 


the high iſlands of the Archipelago ; but yet not 
ſhort ridges of land, there are good 
_the ſea; as on the coaſt of Caraccas, & c. the iſland 
Atte ſuch high land with deep ſhore and in general, 


_ affords good anchoring, ſhips being ſoon driven 


never ſtrive to anchor where we ſee the land high, 


Terra del Fuego, before we entered into the ſouth 


ter we ſaw what land it was, becauſe of the ſteep 

_ cliffs which appeared againſt the ſea; yet = 
might be little harbours or coves for ſhallops, o 
he like, to anchor in, Which de did fot br be 


96" Tie Vor icks and Apventoi'ss of. 


cliffs, by reaſon of the declivities, or ſubſiding of 
44e Eich between theſe cliffs; bur where the declen- 
fin from the Hills 'or cliffs, is not within land, be- 


, the declivity is toward the main ſea, or into 


from the neighbo hills, as in thoſe vi Sie x 
from the by. wh. run along the ſhore, there is 


feweſt roads fit for ſhips of any coa 1 know. The 
Hats of Gallicia, Portugal, Norway, and New- 
foundland, 8c. are 'coafts like the Peravian, and 


00 Tcanty of good harbours; for where there are 
bays at the ex- 
Where they plunge” into 


tremitics of thoſe "ridges, 
of Juan Fernandes and the ifland St. Helena, &c. 
tlie plunging of any land under Water, ſeems to be 
in proportion” to the” rig of its continuous part 

above water, more or Teſs it ſteep; and it muſt be a 
bottom al oft level, or very gently declining, that 
from their moorings 355 4 ſteep bank; therefore we 


"ani bounding the ſea with ſteep cliffs; and for this 
reaſon, when we came in fight of States iſland” near 


ſeas, we did not fo much as think of anchoring af. 


beach after. 


\ 
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As high ſteep cliffs bounding on the ſea have this 

11- conſequence, that they ſeldom afford anchoring, 
ſo they have this benefit, that we can ſee them far 
off, and fail cloſe to them, without danger; for 

which reaſon we call them bold ſhores, whereas low. 
land, on the contrary, is ſeen but a little way, and 

in many places we dare not come near it, for fear 
of running aground before we ice it. Beſides, there 

are in many places ſhoals thrown out by the courſe 
of ae erer low. nnd. fall 1 into the 
ſea. 


22 his W 1 "how: aids x So 3 is Wy. | 
good anchoring near low lands, may be illuſtrated by 
ſeveral inſtances. Thus on the ſouth ſide of the Bay 
of Campeachy, there is moſtly low land, and there 
alſo is good anchoring all along ſhore, and in ſome 
plates to the eaſtward of the town of Campeachy, 
we ſhall have ſo many fathom. as we ate leagues off 
from land, that is, from nine or ten leagues diſtance, 
tilt you came within four leagues, and from thence 
to land it grows ſhallower. The bay of Honduras 
alſo is low land, and continues moſtly ſo, as we 
paſſed along from thence to the coaſt of Portobello 
and e till we came as high as Santa 
Martha, afterwards the land is low again, till you 
come towards the eoaſt of Caraccas, which is a high 
coaſt and bold ſhore. The land about Surinam on 
the ſame coaſt is low and good anchoring, and that 
over on the coaſt of Guinea is ſuch alſo. And ſuch 
too is the bay of Panama, where the pilot- book or- 
ders the pilot always to ſound, and not to come 
within ſuch a depth, be it by night or day. In the 
ſame ſeas, from — land of Guatimala in Mexico, 
to California, there js moſtly low land and good 
anchoring. In the main of Aſia, the coaſt of Chi- 
na, the days Siam and Bengal, and all the coaſt of 
Coromandel, and the coaſt about Malacca, and 


againſt 
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againſt it the iſland Sumatra, on that ſide, are * 
ly low anchoring ſhores. But on the weſt ſide of 
Sumatra, the ſhore is high and bold, ſo moſt of 
the iflands lying to the eaſtward, of Sumatra, as the 
iſlands Borneo, Celebes, Gilolo, and abundance of 
illands/ of leſs note, lying ſcattering up and down 
thoſe ſeas, ate low land and have good anchoring 
about them, with many ſhoals ſcattered to and fro 
among them; but the iſlands lying againſt the Tale 
Indian ocean, - eſpecially the weſt: fides of them, are 
high land and ſteep, particularly the weſt parts, 
not only of Sumatra, but alſo of Java, Timor, &c. 
Particulars are;endleſs, but in general, it is ſeldom 
but high ſhores and deep-waters; and on the other 
=” Jow land and. ſhallow: ms are Than _ . 
But t enn; 950 this di on, e. ak 
the reſt of theſe iſlands. is creo "and peak of 
iſles are very hilly, with many of thoſe ſteep inha - 
bited precipices on them, that I ſhall deſcribe par- 
ticularly. The two ſmall iſlands are flat and even, 
only the Baſhee iſland hach one ſteep craggy | hill, 
but Goat iſland is all flat and very even. 
The mold of theſe iſlands in the valley, i is black- 
im! in ſome places, but in moſt red. The hills are 
very rocky : the vallies are well watered with brooks 
of freſh water, which run into the ſea in many dif- 
ferent places. The foil is indifferent fruitful, eſpe- 
cially in the vallies; producing pretty great plenty 
of trees (though not very big) and thick graſs. Ihe 
ſides of the mountains have alſo ſhort graſs; and 
ſome of the mountains have mines within them, for 
the natives told us, that the yellow metal they 
ſhewed us, (as I ſhall ſpeak more particularly) came 
from theſe mountains, for whe hg __ it up . 
Ea PER towards ome. | or 
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"The fruit of the iſlands are a — plantains; bos 
nandes, pine- apples, pumpions, ſugar canes, &c. 
2 — 15 . 85 a K the . nh would, for 

ground ſeems fertile enough. Here are great 
= of poratoes, and yams,” which is the com- 
vs of tlie natives, lr bread kind: for thoſe 
W pl antains they have, are only uſed as fruit. 
They have ſome cotton growing here of the lena 

A 
f Herę are plenty of goats, and abundance of hog, 
bur few fowls, either wild or tame. For this I have 
always obſerved in my travels, both in the Eaſt 
and Welt Indies, that in thoſe places where there 
is plenty of grain, "that is, of rice in one, and maize 

the other, there are alſo found great abundance 

f fowls, bur on the contrary, ewe fowls in thoſe 

countries where the inhabitants feed on fruits and 
roots only. The few wild fowls that are here, are 
parakeetes, and ſome other ſmall birds. Their ene 
fowl are only a few cocks and bens. 

Monmouth and Grafton iſlands are very Mek in 
habited: and Baſhee iſland hath one town on it. 
The natives of theſe iſlands are ſhort ſquat people 
they are generally round viſaged, with 105 fore- 
heads, and thick eye-brows, their eyes of a' hazel 
colour, and ſmall, yet bigger than the Chineſe, 
ſhort low noſes, and their lips and mouths mid- 
: dle proportioned. Their teeth are white, their hair 
1s dal. thick, and lank, which they wear but 
mort, it will juſt cover their ears, and ſo it is cut 
tound very even. I heir ſkins are of a very dark 
copper colour. ' 

They wear no hat, cap, nor viſas; nor any 
| thing to keep off the ſun. The men for the moſt 
part have only a ſmall clout to cover their naked- 
_ hes, ſome of them have jackets made of plantain 
leaves, which were as rough as any bear's ſkin; I 
never 


* 
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never-ſaw ſuch rugged things. The, women have 15 


2 ſhort pettioat made of cotton, which comes a 


| heele below their knees. It is a chick ſart of tub 


born cloth, which they make themſelves of their 


ther it were gold or no I cannot poſitively ſay: 7 
— it to be 10, it was heavy, de the 22 of 
our paler gold. I would fain have brought away 
ſome to have ſatisfied my curioſity; but ] had no- 
thing where with to buy any. Captain Read bought 
two of theſe rings with ſome iron, of which the peo- 
Ple are very fond ; 2 — —5 more, 
thinking he was come to a very fair market, but 
chat the paleneſs of the metal made him and hi 
grew diſtruſt its being right gold. For my part, 


auld have ventured on the purchaſe of ſome, but 


having no property in the iron, of which we had 
great ſtore on board, ſent from . by the 
merchants — with captain Swan, J | "_ not 
harter it away: 

Theſe rings, when firſt poliſhed, look very glo- 
riouſiy, but time makes them fade, and turn to a 
pale yellow; then they make a ſoft paſte of red 
earth, and ſmearing it over their rings, they caſt 
them into a quick fire, where they remain till they 
be red hot; then they take them out and cool them 


in water, and rub off the paſte, and they look. a- 


ane a glorious colour and luſtre. | 

- Theſe people make but ſmall low houſes. T 
ides, which are made of ſmall poſts, watled with 
boughs, are not above four feet and an half high. 
They have a fire place at one end of their banks, 
and boards placed on the ground to lie on. They 


_ m—— together in ſmall villages, built on the ſides 


and tops of rocky hills, three or four rows of houſes 


one 'nubore another, and on ſuch ſteep precipices, they 
they 
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to the firſt row with a wooden ladder, 
be 158 ank a ladder ſtill from every ſtory up to that 
above it, there being no way to aſcend. The plain 
on the firſt precipice may be fo wide, as to have 
room both for a ro. of boufes that ſtand all along 
on the edge or brink of it, and a very narrow ſtreet 
running along before their doors, between the row 
of houſes and the foot of the next precipice, the 
plain of which is in a manner level to the tops of 
the houſes below, and ſo for the reſt. The com- 
mon ladder to each row or ſtreet comes up at a nar- 
row paſſage left purpoſely about the middle of it; 
and the ſtreet being bounded with a pecipice alſo at 
each end, it is but drawing up the ladder, if they 
be aſſaulted, and then there is no coming at them 
from below, but by climbing up as againſt a per- 
pendicular wall; and that they may not be aſſaulted 
from above, they take care to build on the ſide of 
ſuch a hill, whoſe backſide hangs over the ſea; or 
is ſome high, ſteep, perpendicular precipice, alto- 
4 in acceſſible. Theſe precipices are natural, 
r the rocks ſeem too hard to work on, nor is 
ders any ſign that art hath been employed about 
them. On Baſhee iſland there is one ſuch, and 
built upon, with its back next the ſea. Grafton 
and Monmouth iſles are very thick ſet with theſe 
hills and towns; and the natives, whether for fear 
of pirates, or foreign enemies, or factions among 
their own clans, care not for building but in theſe 
faſtneſſes; which I take to be the reaſon that Orange 
.- though the largeſt, and as fertile as any, yer 
being level, and expoſed, hath' no inhabitants. 1 
neyer ſaw the like precipices and towns. 
Theſe people are pretty ingenious alſo in build- | 
the boats. 45 heir ſmall boats are much like our 
Deal yawls, der not ſo dig; and they build with 


very narrow'plank, pinn'd with wooden pins, and 


ſome 
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ſome nails. They have alſo ſome pretty | 
VE the Ber 


which will carry forty or fifty men. 

row with twelve or fourteen oars of a fide. They 
are built much like the ſmall ones, and they rox 
double banked; that is, two men fitting on one 
bench, but one rowing on one ſide, and the other 
on the other ſide of the boat. They underſtand 
the uſe of iron, and work it themſelves. Their c 
bellows are like thole at Mindanao. 

The common employment for the men is iſbing; 
but I never ſaw them catch much; whether it is 
more plenty at other times of the year 1 know not. 
The women manage their plantations. 

I never ſaw them kill any of their goats or 1 
for themſelves, yet they would beg the panches of 
the goats that they themſelves ſold to us; and if 

any of our ſurly ſeamen heaved them into the ſea, 
they would take them up again and the ſkins of the 
goats alſo. They would not meddle with hogs- 
guts, if our men threw away any beſides what they 
made chitterlings and ſauſages of. The goat ſkins 
theſe people would carry aſhore, and making a fire 
they would ſinge off all the hair, and afterwards let 
the ſkin lie and parch on the coals, till they thought 
it eatable; and then they would gnaw it, and tear 


it in pieces with their teeth, and at laft ſwallow it. 


The paunches of the goats would make them an 
excelleut diſh : they dreſſed it in this manner. They 
would turn out all the chopt graſs and crudities 
found in the maw into their pots, and ſet it over 
the fire, and ſtir it about often: this would ſmoak 
and puff, and heave up as it were boiling ; wind 
breaking out of the ferment, and making a ver 

ſavory ttink. While this was doing, if they ha 

any fiſh, as commonly they had two or three ſwal! 
fiſh, theſe they would make very clean (as hating 


we belike) and cut the fleſh. from. the "Yes 
then 
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then mince the fleſh. as ſmall as poſſibly they could, 
and when that in the por was well boiled, they 
would take it up, and ſtrewing a little {alt into it, 
they would eat it, mixed with their raw minced 
fleſh, The dung in the maw would look like ſo 
mn boiled herbs minced very ſmall, and they 
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took up their meſs, with their fingers, as the Moors 


do their pilaw, uſing no ſpoons. a oa 
They had another diſh made of a ſort of locuſts, 
whoſe bodies wete about an inch and an half long, 
and as thick as the top of one's little finger, with 
large thin wings, and long and ſmall. legs. At 
this time of the year theſe creature came in great 
ſwarms to devour their potatoe-leaves, and other 
herbs; and the natives would go. out with ſmall. 
nets, and take a quart at one ſweep. When they 
had enough, they would carry them home, and 
parch them over the fire in an earthen pan, and 
then their wings and legs would fall off, and their 
heads and backs would turn red like boiled ſhrimps, 
being before browniſh. Their bodies being full, 
would eat very. moiſt, cheir heads would crackle in 


ones teeth. I did once eat of this diſh, and liked 


it well enough: but their other diſh my ſtomach _ 
1 ke. koi ng ads hots if 1s 
Their common drink is water; as it is of all 
other Indians; beſides which they make a. ſort of 
drink with the juice of the ſugar- cane, which they 
boil, and put ſome ſmall black ſort of berries a- 
mong it. When it is well boiled, they put it into 
great jars, and let it ſtand three or four days to 
work. Then it ſettles, and becomes clear, and is 
preſently fit to drink. This is an excellent liquor, 
and very much like Engliſh beer, both in colour 
and taſte. It is very ſtrong, and I do believe very 
wuholeſome; for our men, who drank briſkly of it 
all day for ſeveral weeks, were frequently drunk 
12 . | with 


8 
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with it, and never ſick after it. The natives 
'bfoug bt a vaſt deal of it every day to thoſe on board 
and — for ſome of our men were aſhore at 
work on Baſhee iſland ; which iſland they gave that 
name to from their drinking this liquor there; that 
being the name which the natives call'd this liquor 
by; and as they ſold it to our men very cheap, ſo 
they did not ſpare to drink it as freely. And indeed 
from the plenty of this liquor, and their plentiful 
uſe of it, our men called all theſe inne, the Ba- 
thee iſlands. | 
What language theſe Gt ſpeak I kive not, 
for it had no affinity in ſound to the Chineſe, which 
is ſpoken much through the teeth; nor yet to the 
. Malayan language. They called the metal that 
cheir ear-rings were made of bullawan, which is 
the Mindanao word for gold; therefore probably 5 
they may be related to the Philippine Indians: for 
that is the general name for gold among all thoſe 
Indians. I could not learn from whence they have 
their iron: but it is moſt likely they gp in their 
great boats to the north end of Luconia, and trade 
with the Indians of that iſland for it. Neither did I 
ſee any thing beſides iron, and pieces of buffaloes 
| hides, which I could judge that they bought of 
ſtrangers : their cloths were of * own. goth 
and manufacture. Da 
Theſe men had wooden Ine: and A Fol lances 
honed with iron; which are all the weapons they 
have. Their armour is a piece of buffaloe-hide, 
ſmaped like our carters frocks, being without ſleeves, . 
and ſowed both ſides together, with holes for the 
head and the atms to come forth. This buff. coat 
reaches down to their knees: it is cloſe about their 
ſhoulders, but 5 it is ne Ve co: and as 
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1 could never perceive them to.. worſhip any 
thing, neither had they any idols: neither did the 
ſeem to obſerve any one day more than other. I 
could never perceive that one man was of greater 

wer than another; but they ſeemed to be all 
equal: only every man ruling in his own houſe, 
and the children reſpecting and honouring their 
© Yet tis probable that they have ſome law, or 
cuſtom, by which they are governed: for while 
we lay here, we ſaw, a young man buried alive in 
the earth; and it was for theft, as far as we could 
underſtand from them. There was a great deep 
hole dug, and abundance of people came to the 
place to take their laſt farewel of him: among the 
reſt, there was one woman who made great lamen- 
tation, and took off the condemned perſons ear- rings. 
We ſuppoſed her to be his mother. After he had 
taken his leave of her and ſome others, he was put 
into the pit, and covered over with earth. He did 
not ſtruggle, but yielded very quietly. to his puniſh- 
ment: and they crammed the earth cloſe upon him, 
o i 1 
They have but one wife, wich whom they live 
and agree very well; and their children live very 
obediently under them. The boys go out a fiſh- 
ing with their fathers, and the girls live at home 
with their mothers : and when the girls are grown 
pretty ſtrong, they ſend them to their plantations, 
to dig yams and potatoes; of which they bring 
home on their heads every day, enough to ſerve the 
whole family; for they have no rice nor maize. 

Their plantations are in the vallies, at a good 
diſtance from their houſes, where every man has a 
certain ſpot of land, which is properly his own. 
This he manages as himſelf for his own uſe, and 
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vile efidugh, that he may not be beholding e to 
Ii heighbbit: 

Wl aero che ſeeming naſtineſs of theit 
Ach of ou maw, they are in their perſons a very 
3 —— dein 17 le, both men and women : And 

Aich are Withal tHe quitteſt and civilelt people that 
eber met with. 1 could never perceive them to 
be angry with one another. I have admired to ſee 

3 or thirt — 5 on board our ſhip at a time, 

yet no "difference among them ; but all civil 
ang Cade: etitleavouring to help each other on oc- 
Exfſon : no noiſe," nor appeirance of diſtafte ; and 
Although ſornetimes croſs accidents would happen, 
= 8 migh t have ſet other men together by the 
4 # bob 5 "Were not moved by them. Sine | 
a l alſd drink freely, and warm them- 
ſelves with" thick drink, yer either then could 1 
Eber perceive them out of humour. They are not 
Phpiy thus cio among thernſelves, but very oblig- 
I Ain kind to is ih nor were their children 
de to us, is is uſual. * Indeed the women, when 
M came to their houſes, would modeltly beg any 
rags, or ſmall 1 795 of cloth, to Waddbe their | 
Young ones in, holding our . children to us; 

did beggi 2 uſual amon all theſe wild nations. 
Tet fen er aid they beg fo one as in other 
laces, nöf did the Mrs ever beg Lay” thing at all. 
Neither, Except once at the firſt, time that we came 

wo —_ aiichor, (48 1 thall relate) did they ſteal ny 

Wing, but deal 2 75 and with great ſincerity wit 
f 5 ; Wund make eltbcde d. to their houſes with 


| Feives, they would buy a jar of drink of their neigh- 
Hours, and ſit down With: us; for we could fee them 
Bo And give à piece or two of their gold for ſome 
Jars of Rae. And indeed among wild Indians, 
thele ſeem to "wy I wondered to ſee buying and 
ſelling, 


aſhee drink. If they RA none of this liquor them- 
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ſelling. which is not ſo uſual, nor to Gabel ſo 
freely, as to go on board ſtranger's ſhips with fo 
lirtle caution: yet their own ſmall trading may have 
brought them to this. Ar theſe entertainments, 
they and their family, wife and children drank out 
of ſmall callabaſhes ; and when by themſelves, they 
drink about from one to another, but when any of 
us came among them, then they would always 
drink to one of us. 4 
They Rave no ſort of coin; but they have ſmall 
crumbs of the metal before deſcribed, which they 
bind up very ſafe in plantain leaves, or the like. 
This metal they exchange for what they want, giv= 
ing a ſmall quantity of it, about two or three grains, 
for a jar of drink, that would hold five or fix gal- 
lons. They have no ſales, bur give it by gies. 
T0 much in general. 
roceed therefore with: our affairs, I have 
ſaid e that we anchored here the 6th day of 
Auguſt. While we were furling our fails,” there 
came near one hundred boars of the natives aboard, 
with three or four men in each ; fo that our deck 
was full of men. We were at firſt afraid of them, 
and therefore got up twenty or thirty ſmall arms 
on our poap, and kept three or four men as centi- 
nels, with their guns in their hands, ready to fire 
on them if they had offered to moleſt us. But 
they were pretty 7 only they pick'd up ſuch 
old iron as they found on our deck, and they alſo 
took out our pump- bolts, and linch- pins out of 
the carriages of our guns, before we perceived 
them. At laſt, one of our men perceived them 
5 "buſy getting out one of our linch pins, and 
hold of the fellow who immediately bawl'd 
1 and all the reſt preſently leap'd overboard, 
Tomi into their boats, others into the ſea, and all 
made away for the ſhore. Bot when we perceived 
. 4 their 
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their fright, we made much of him that was in 
hold, who ſtood trembling all the while; and at 
laſt we gave him a ſmall piece of iron, with which 
he immediately leap'd overboard, and ſwam to his 
conſorts, who hovered about our ſhip to ſee the 
iſſye. Then we beckoned to them to come on 
board again, being very loth to loſe a commerce 
with them. dome of the boats came on board a- 
gain, and they were always very honeſt and civil 
We preſently after this ſent a canoe aſhore, to ſee 
their manner of living, and what proviſion they 
had: the canoe's crew were made very welcome 
with baſhee drink, and ſaw abundance of hogs, - 
ſome of which they bought, and returned on board. 
After this the natives brought on board both hogs 
and goats to us in their own boats ; and every day 
we ſhould have fifteen or twenty hogs and goats in 
boats on board by our fide. Theſe we bought for 
a ſmall matter: we could buy a good fat goat for 
an old iron hoop, and a hog of ſeventy or eighty 
pounds weight for two or three pounds of iron. 
Their drink alſo they brought off in jars, which 
we bought for old nails, ſpikes, and leaden bullets. 
Beſide the forementioned commodities, they brought 
en board great quantities of yams and potatoes, 
which we purchaſed for nails, ſpikes, or bullets. 
It was one man's work to be all day cutting out 
bars of iron into ſmall pieces with a cold chiſſel; 
and theſe were for the great purchaſes of hogs and! 
ats, which they would not ſell for nails, as their 
rink and roots. We never let them know what 
' ſtore we have, that they may value it the more. 
Every morning, as ſoon as it was light, they would 
thus come on board with their commodities, which 
we bought as we had occaſion. We commonly fur- 
niſhed ourſelves with as many goats and mnt 
ſerve 
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ſerved us all the day, and their hogs we bought in 


ſalted them. Their hogs were very ſweetz but 
never ſaw ſq many meazſed ones. 
We filled all our water at a curious brook cloſe 
by us in Grafton's iſle, where we firſt anchored, 
We ſtaid there about three or four days, before we 
went to other iſlands. We failed to the ſouthward, 
paſſing on the eaſt fide of Grafton iſland, and then 
through, between that and Monmouth ifland ; but 
we found no anchoring till we came to the north 
end of Monmouth iſland, and there we ſtopped 
during one tide. The tide rung very ſtrong here, 
and Bade makes a ſhort COPS fea. Its 
courſe amongſt. theſe iſlands is ſouth by eaſt, and 
north by weſt. The flood ſets to the north, agd 
ebb to the ſquth, and ir riſes and falls eight feet. 
When we went from hence, we coaſted . ahout 
two leagues to the ſouthward, op the welt fide of 
Monmouth iſland ; and finding no anchor ground, 
we ſtood over to Baſhee iſland, and came to an an- 


thor on the north eaſt part of it, againſt a ſmall 


ſandy bay, in ſeven fathom clean, hard ſand, and 
about a quarter of a mile from the ſhore. Here is 
a pretty wide channel between theſe two iſlands, and 
anchoring all over it. The depth of water is twelve, 
fourteen, and ſixteen fathoms. 3 
We preſently built a tent aſhore, to mend out 
fails in, and ſtaid all the reſt of our time here, viz. 
from the 1 3th day of Auguſt till the 26th day of 
September. In whiich time we mended our ſails, 
and ſcrubbed our ſhip's bottom very well; and 
every day ſome of us went to their towns, and 
were kindly entertained by them. Their boats alſo 
came on board with their merchandiſe to ſell, and 
lay on board all day; and if we did not take it off 


. 
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their hands one day, they would bring the ſame a- 
6p the next. 

We had yet the winds at S. W. and ſouth ſouth | 

"Teſt moſtly fair weather. In October we expected 
the winds to ſhift to the N. E. and therefore we 
Provided to fail. (as ſoon, as the eaſtern monſoon was 
Jettled). to cruize off of Manila. Accordingly we 
provided a ſtock of proviſion. We falted ſeventy 
on <ighty good fat hogs, and bought yams and po- 
1 good ſtore to eat at ſea. 

About the 24th day of September, the winds 
| "ſhifted about to the Eaſt, and from thence 75. 
N. E, fine fair weather. The 25th it came at 
and began to grow freſh, and the ſky began to be 
:clouded, and the wind frethened oo us. 

Ar twelve 0 clock at night it blew a very fierce 
1.5 orm. We were then riding with our beſt power 
3 bead, and thaugh our yards and top- maſt were 

.Jown, yet we drove. This obliged us to let go our 
anchor,  veering out a pt ſcope of cable, 
Ich ſtopped us till ten or ele ven o'clock'the next 
day, Then, the wind came on ſo fierce, that the 
grove. again, with both anchors ahead. 'The wind 
was now at. by by W. and we kept driving till three 
or four 0 clock in the afternoon; and it was well 
for us that there were no iſlands, rocks or ſands in 
our way, for if there had, we muſt have been dri- 
ven upon them. We uſed our utmoſt endeavours 
to ſtop 24 being loath to go to ſea, becauſe we 
had fix of our men aſhore, who could not now get 
off. At laſt we were driven out into deep waters 
'and then jt was in vain to wait any longer: There- 
_ fore we hoye in our ſheet cable, and got up our 
ſheet anchor, and cut away our beſt bower, for to 
have heav'd her up then would have gone near to 
have foundered, us) and ſo put to fea. We had 


 veryviolent weather the night enſuing, with wet 
rd 
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| rainy and we were forced. to ſcud w : 
bard oy Fw 0 Nie we the 1121 8 0 en fg 


wind ſlackened, and of broughs ohr. ſhip to, e 
15 


2 mizen, and lay with 84 head . HE 
_ The 1250 day we wind al Pare muc! PL. it 
Ty bara all day, and the. be Fo, 
1 K wind came ab bout PL the oh cab 
400 k. 6 0 vp. agg blew 8 hand Bas BY ſtoo 
not there, for it ſhifted about tot Ward, then 
d the ſouth caſt, then to the ſouth. : 
ettled at ſouth Fo, and then 20 150 2 mos 
125 and fair weather. 
It was the 2gth day when Wo Find me ito " 
ſouthwelt. Then we made Try 
for the iſland Wa. The 5b 
wind at wells and faw the 00 5 3 
7 in bel ore ment, Therefore we frogs of = 


tacked, al ſtood in all the morning, and abo 
88. her, we e 

ed again at the Ne from whence we were drive 
Then our ſix men were 5 ok on board hy = 
natives, to whom we ? three. whole bars of iran, - 
for their kindneſs and civility, which was an extra- 
ordinary preſent to them, MR obert Hall, was 
one of the men that was left a hor 1 tg 1 

more af him hereafter, 11 and Fa 

told me, that after the ſh ip was ouf EF Bu 7 
natives began ta be more kind to them 175 they 
had been before, and perſuaded them to cut their 
hair ſhort, as theirs was, offering to each of them 
if they would do it, a young woman to wife, and 
a ſmall hatchet, and other iron utenſils, fit for a 
planter, in dowry ; and withal ſhewed them a piece 
of land for them to manage. They were courted 
thus by ſeveral of the town where they then were : 
dur "me took up we * 15 at the Nan of 
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bim with whom they firſt went aſhore. When the 
Hhip appeared in ſight again, then they importun- 
4 275 for ſome iron, which is the chief thing that 


covet, even above their ear-rings. We might 
| Have bought all their'e e 5 „ or other gold they 
Had, with 0 iron bars, had we been peed of jts 


| 72 * Mk h it oked! ale in the lump 
but che _ t ein poliſh. it 7 CI was 2 EY 
bbs Re 8 
This laſt ſtorm put our men quite of heart : "for 
ah Wed ir was not altogether lo fierce as that which 
"IF were in on he "colt 6 of China, which was ſtill 
in memory, yet it wrought more powerfully, 
and frighted them from their defign of cruifing 75's 
fore Manila, tearing Er ſtorm there. o 
every man wiſhed himſelf at home, as they had 
done an hundred Hoey before: bpt pt captain Read, 
and ca ptain Teat the 3 rſuaded them to 
75 TR TE, Cape Comorin, a then they | would 
I'them more of their mie intending doubtleſs 
10 cruize in the Red Sea, and they eaſily prevailed | 
with the crew. _ 
The eaſtern monſoon was now at hand, and the 
beſt way had been to go through the ſtreights' of 
Malacca; but captain fea Nig fr it was dangerous, 
by. reaſon of ay iſlands and ſhoals there, with 
which none of us were acquainted. Therefore he 
Gauge it beſt to go round on the eaſt fide of all 
| _ the Philippine iſlands, and ſo keeping ſouth towards 
1 the Spice iflands, to paſs out into the Eaſt Indian 
= . ocean about the iſland Timor. 
| | 


|| | This ſeemed'to be a very tedious way about, and 
| 28 dangerous altogether for  ſhoals ; but not for 
4 _ meeting with Engliſh or Dutch ſhips, which was 
their — bea. u. well 3 ſatisfiech 


Knowing 
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knowing that the farther we went, the m ore k now. 
ſedge and experience 1 ſhould get, which was the 
main thing that I regarded; and ſhould alſo have the 
more variety of places tc attempt an eſcape from 
ther, being fully reſolved to rake the firſt oppor 
runiry of giving them rhe ſlip. 


„„  CWAar. xx 25 
They depart from the Baſpee iſlands, and coaſting a- 


long Luconia, Mindanao, and other of the Philip- 
Pines, touching at the iſle Celebes and Bouton, they 
+ arrive at New HollanadPPPP. 


rH E third. day of October, 687, Ve ſaile 
1 from theſe iſlands, ſtanding to the ſouthward, 
jngeoding to ſail through among the ſpice ** 
e had fair weather, and the wind at weſt, We 
| W S. S. W. and paſſed cloſe by certain 
ſmall iſlands that lie Juſt by the north end of the 
iſland Luconia. We left them all on the weſt of 
us, and paſt on the eaſt fide of it, and the reſt of 
the Philippine iflapds, coaſting to the ſouthward. . 
The north eaſt end of the iſland Luconia appears 
to be good champaign land, of an indifferent height, 
plain and even for many leagues ; only it has ſome. 
pretty high hills ſtanding upright. by themſelyes in 
ele plains ; but no ridges of hills, or chains f 
mountains joining one to another. The land on 


«4 


this ſide ſeems to be moſt ſayannah, or paſture: 


the S. E. part is more mountainous and woody. 
Leaving the iſland Lyconia, and with it our gol- 
deen der we failed ſouthyard, paſſing 'on the 
_ eaſt ſide of the reſt of the Philippine iſlands. Theſe 
appears to be more mountainous, ang leſs woody, 
till we came, in ſight of the iſland St. John; the 
firſt of that name I mentioned : the other I ſpaks 
of onthe cout of China, This I hare already de 

cri 


| FRary eaſt end 
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ſcribed to be a very, woody Iſland, . Here the wind 
Fung * Ys, forced. us to keep farther from 


a ae day 21 Oftober we came cloſe by 
60201 ow, Si, iſland, that lieth eaſt from 1 
7a e « diſtant from it about 

nd it ſet down in any 


twenty leagues. I do not 


fea chart. $2 2d. 4 


The 15th. day we had the F at north eaſt, and 
ee weſt for the iſland Mindanao, and arrived 
at the ſouth eaſt end again on the 16th day. There 
we went in and anchored between two ſmall iflands, 


which lie in about 3j d. 10 m. north latitude. ] 


mentioned them when we Grſt came on this coaſt, 
Here we found à fine ſmall cove, on the na h 
welt end of the eaſtermoſt iſlapd,” fit to cateen i 
or hale aſhore: fo we went in there, and preſently 
unrigged our ſhip, and provided to hale our ſhip 
aſhore, to clean r bottom. Theſe iſlands are a- 
dout three or four leagues from the iſland Min- 


dando : they are about four or five leagues in cir- 


cumference, and of a pretty good height. The 

mold is black and deep; and there are tuoſmalſ 

brooks of freſh water. Z 
They are both plentifully ſtored with oreat high 


trees: therefore our carpenters were ſent aſhore to 
cut down ſome of them for our uſe ; for here they 
made a new boltſprit, which we fer here alſo, our 


old one being very faulty. They made a new fore- 
yard too, and a fore-top- -maſt : and our pumps be- 
ing faulty, and not ferviceable, they cut a tree to 
make a pump. They firſt fquared it, then ſawed 


it in the middle, and then hollowed each fide ex- 


actly to the making a tight cylinder for the pump- 
box, being unaccuſtomed to fuch work. We learn- 


ed this way of pump-making from the Spaniards; 


who, ke the Pumps they uſe in their ſhips ! in the 


ſouth 
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ſouth ſeas. after his manner : and I am confident 
that there are no better hand-putyps'i in the world 
than they have. 

While we lay here, the young prince that I men- 
_ tioned in chapter 2pth, came on board. He un- 
derſtandiug that we were bound farther to the ſouth- 
ward, defired us to tranſport him and his men to 
his own ffland. 'He ſhewwedd it to us in bur draft, and 
told us the name of it : which we put down in. our 
draft, for it was not hamed there : dat 1 | quite f for- 
S001 to put it into my journal. 

This man told us, that not e ſix days before 
this, he Taw captain Swan, and ſeveral of is men 
that we left there, and named the names of ſome of 
them, who, he ſaid were all well, and that now 
They were at the city of Mindanao : but that the 
had deen all of them out with Raja Laut, fightin 
under him in his wars againſt his enemies the Al- 

dores: and that moſt of them fought with un- 

aunted courage; for which they wete highly ho- 
poured and eſteemed, as well by the falta as by 
the general, Raja Laut: that now captain, Swan in- 
tended to go with his men to fort St. George, and 
that in order thereto, he had proffered forty ounces 
of gold for a ſhip; but the owner and he · were 
not yet agreed: and that he feared that the ſultan 
| would not let him go away till che wars were end- - 
ed. 
All this ihe prince told us in the Malene 
which many of us had learned; and when he went 
away he promiſed togeturn to us again in three days 
time, and ſo long captain Read promiſed to ſtay 
for him (for we had now almoſt finithed our buſi- 
neſs) and he ſeemed very glad of the opportunity 
of going with us. 

After this 1 endeavoured to perſuade our men, 
to return with the op to We river of nne, : 


— 


2 % 
* . ' 
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and offer their ſervice again to captain Swan. I 


took an opportunity when they were filling of wa- 
tere there being then half the ſhips company aſhore: 
and I found thee all very willing to do ir. I defir- 
85 them to ſay nothing, till I had tried the minds 


ok the other half, which I intended to da the next 


bas 8 


# 5 - It being their turn to fill water then: but one 
9 


. of theſe men, who ſeemed moſt forward to invite 
back captain Swan, told Captain Read and captain 

Tear of the project, and they preſently diſſwaded . 
the men from any ſuch deſigns. Yet fearing. the 
- worſt, they made all poſſible haſte to be gone. 


I. have fince been informed, that captain Swan 


and his men ſtaid there a great while afterwards ; 
and that many of the men got paſſage from thence 
in Dutch ſloops to Ternate, particularly Mr. Rofy, 
and Mr. Nelly. There they remained a great while, 
and at laſt got to Batavia (where the Dutch took 
their journals from them) and ſo to Europe; and 
that ſome of captain Swan's men died at Mindanao, 
of which number Mr. Harthope, and Mr. Smith, 
captain Swan's merchants were two, At laſt cap: 


tain Swan and his ſurgeon going in a ſmall canoe” 


on board of a Dutch ſhip then in the road, in ory 
der to get a paſſage to Europe, were overſet by the 


natives at the mouth of the river; who waited their 


coming purpoſely to do it, but ſuſpected by them; 
where they bath were killed in the water, This 
was done by the general's order, as:ſome think, ta 


get his gold, which be HEE ſeized on. O. 
the 


chers ſay, it was becauſe general's houſe was 


ed to be the author of it; and others ſay, that it 
was captain Swan's threats occaſioned his. own ay 
for he would often ſay paſſionately, that he had 
been abuſed by the general, and that hewoyld have 
ſatisfaction for it; ſaying alſo that now he was well 
„„ acquaint». 


i 
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acquainted with their rivers, and knew how to come 
in at any time, that he alſo knew their manner F | 
fighting, and the weakneſs of their country; and 
therefore he would go away, and get a band of men 
to aſſiſt him, and return thither again, he would ſpoil. 
and take all that they had, and their country too. 
When the general has been informed of theſe, dif- - 
courſes, he would ſay, what, is captain Swan made 
of iron, and able to reſiſt a whole kingdom? or 
does he think that we ate aft aid of him, that he 
ſpeaks thus? yet did he never touch him, till now 
* Mindanaians killed him. It is very probable. 
there might be ſome what of truth in all this; for 
the captain was paſſionate, and the nes greedy 
of gold. But whatever was the occaſion, ſo he was: 
killed, as ſeveral has aſſured me, and his gold ſeiz- 
ed on, and all his things; and his journal alſo 
from England, as far as Cape Corientes on the 
coaſt of Mexico. This journal was afterwards ſent 
away from thence by Mr. Moody (who was there 
both a little before and a little after the murder) 
and he ſent it to England by Mr. Goddard, chief 
manor he Defence no oor de es 
But to our purpoſe ; ſeeing I could not perſuade 
them to go to captain Swan again, I had a great 
deſire to have had the Prince's company: but cap- 
tain Read was afraid to let his fickle crew lie long. 
That very day that the prince had promiſed to re- 
turn to us, which was November 2d, 1687, we 
failed hence, directing our courſe ſouth ' welt, and 
having the wind at N. V. „%ͤͤ;᷑è%?—è 0 Oh 
This wind continued till we came in ſight of the 
iſland Celebes; then it veered about to the weſt 
and to the ſouthward of the weſt. We. came up 
with the north eaſt end of the iſland Celebes the 
ninth day, and there we found the current ſetting - 


, 
1 
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ts the weſtward {b ſtrongly, that we could hardly” 

on the eaſt fide of that iſland. © *' 
The iſland Celebes is a very large ifland, extend- 

_ ed length from north to ſouth, about ſeven degrees 
of latitude, and in breadrh it is about three degrees. 
It lies under the equator, the north end being in 
lat. 1 d. 30 m. north, and the fouth end in lat. 

35 d. 30 m. ſouth, and by common account the 

notth point in the bulk of this iſland, lies neareſt 
north and ſouth, but at the north eaſt end there 
runs out a 7” narrow point, ſtretching north eaſt, 
about thirty leagues ; and about thirty leagues to 
the eaſtward of this long flip, is the ifland Gilolo, 
oh the weſt ſide of which are Far fmall iſlands, cloſe 
by it, which are very well ſtored with cloves. The. 
two chief towns are Ternate and Tidore; and as 
the iſle of Ceylon is reckoned the only plate for 

cinamon, and that of Banda for nutmegs, ſo theſe 
are thought by ſome to be the only clove iflatids 
in the world ; but this is a great error, as I have 
already ſhewn. n 
At the fouth end of the iſtand of Celebes, there 
is a ſea or gulph, of about ſeven or eight leagues 
wide, and forty or fifty long, which runs up the 
country almbſt directly to the north; and this 

gulph hath ſeveral ſmall iſlands along the mid- 

dle of it. On the weſt fide of the ifland, almoſt at 
| the ſouth end of it, the town of Macaſſer is ſeated. 

A town of great ſtrength and trade, belonging to 

There are great inlets and lakes on the eaſt fide 
of the iſland; as alſo abundance of ſmall iſlands, 

and ſhoals lying ſcattered about it. We ſaw a high 

peeked hill at the north end: bur the land on the 
eaft fide is low all along; for we cruiſed almoſt the 
length of it. The mold on this fide is black and 
deep, and extraordinary fat and rich, and full of 


trees: 


——— 
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trees: and there are many brooks of water run out 
into the ſea. Indeed all this eaſt ſide of the iſland 

ſeems to be but one large grove ot extraordinary 
great high trees. © 

Having with much ado got on this caſt fide, 
coaſting alon 14 to the ſouthward, and yet havin 
but little wind, and even that little againſt us, 8 
S. S. W. and ſometimes calm, we were a long time 
going about the iſland. 

The 22d day we were in lat. 1 d. 20 m. fouth, 
and being about three leagues from the ifland ſtand- 
ing to the ſouthward, with a very gentle land wind, 
about two or three o'clock in the morning, we hear, 
claſhing in the water, like boats rowing : ' 
| Ron ſome ſudden attack, we got up all our arms, 
and ſtood ready to defend ourſelves. As ſoon as 
it was day, we ſaw a great proe, built like the Min- 
danaian proes, with about ſixty men in her, and fix 
ſmaller proes. They lay till about a mile to wind- 
ward of us, to view us; and probably deſigned to 
make a prey of us, when they firſt came out: but 
they were now afraid to venture on us. 
At laſt we ſhewed them Dutch colours, thinking 
thereby to allure them to come to us; for we coul 
not go to them: but they preſentiy rowed in to- 
wards the iſland, and went into a large opening; 
and we ſaw them no more, nor did we ever ſee any 
other boats or men, but only one fiſhing canoe, 
while we were about this iſland; neither did we ſee 
any houſe on all the coaſt. 

About five or fix leagues to the ſouth. of this 
| place, there is a great range of both large and ſmall 
iſlands; and many ſhoals alſo that are not laid down 

our dratts; which made it extremely trouble- 
* for us to get through. But we paſt between 
them all and the iſland Celebes, and anchored a- 
painſt a ſandy bay in eight fathom ſandy ONE 

about 
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about half a mile from the main iſland : being then 


— f oi 
. Here we ſtaid ſeveral days, and ſent out our ca- 

noes a ſtriking of turtle every day; tor 5 is great 
plenty of them, bur they were vety ſhy, as they 
were . generally where · ever we. found them in the 
Eaſt India ſeas. I know not the reaſon of it, un- 
leſs the natives go very much a ſtriking here: for 
even in the Welt Indies they are ſhy in places that 
are much diſturbed :_ and yet on New Holland we 
found them ſhy, as I ſhall relate; though the na- 
tives there do not moleſt them 
On the ſhoals without us we went and gatheted 
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ſhell-fiſh at low water. There were a monſtrous 


ſuffice ſeven or eight men; and was very good 
wholeſome meat. We alſo beat about in the woods 
on the iſland, but found no game. One of our men, 
who was always troubled with ſore legs, found a cer- 
tain vine that ſupported itſelf by clinging about 
other trees. The leaves reached fix or ſeven feet 
high, but the ſtrings or branches eleven or twelve. 

It had a very green leaf, pretty broad and roundiſh, 
and of a thick ſubltance. Theſe leaves pounded 
{mall and boiled with hogs lard, make in excellent 
ſalve. Our men knowing the virtues of it, ſtock- 
ed themſclves here; there was ſcarce a man in the 

ſhip but got a pound or two of it, eſpecially ſuch 
as were troubled with old ulcers, who found great 
benefit by it. This man that diſcovered theſe leaves 
here had his firſt knowledge ok. them in the Iſthmus 
of Darien, having had his receipt from one of the 
Indians there: and he had been aſhore. in divers 
places ſinge, purpoſely to ſeek theſe leaves, but ne- 
ver found any but here. Among the many vaſi 
trees hereabouts, there was one exceeded all the reſt. 
This captain Read cauſed to be cut down, in order 
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to make a canoe, having loſt our boats, all but 

one ſmall one, in the late ſtorms; ſo ſix luſty men, 
who had been logwood-cutters in the bays of Cam- 
peachy and Honduras (as captain Read himſelf, 
and many more of us had) and were very expert at 
this work, undertook to fell it, taking their turns, 


bree always cutting together; and they were one 


whole day, and half the next, before they got it 
down. This tree, though it grew in 4 wood, was 
yet eighteen feet in circumference, and forty-four 
feet of clean body, without Knot or branch: and 
even there it had no mote than ojie or two branches, 
and then ran clean again ten feet higher; there it 
ſpreads itſelf into many great limbs and branches, 
like an oak, very green and flouriſhing : yet it was 
periſhed at the heart, which marred it for the ſer- 
Z % T 4 

So leaving it, and having no more buſineſs here, 
we weighed, and went from hence the next day, 
being the 29th day of November. While we lay 
here we had ſome tornadoes, one or two every day, 
and pretty freſh land winds which were at weft. 
The ſea breezes were ſmall and uncertain, ſome- 
times out of the north eaſt; and Io veering about to 
the eaſt and ſouth eaſt. We had the wind at north 
eaſt when we weighed, and we ſteered off S. S. W. 
Tn the afternoon we ſaw a ſhoal a-head of us; and 
altered our courſe to the S. S. E. In the evening, 
at four o'clock, we were cloſe by another great 
ſhoal ; therefore we tacked, and ſtood in for the 
iſland Celebes again, for fear of ranning on ſome of 
the ſhoals in the night. By day a man might a- 
void them well enough, for they had all beacons 
on them, like huts built on tall poſts, above high 
water mark, probably ſet up by the natives of th 

iſland Celebes, or thoſe of ſome neighbouring 
iſlands; and I never ſaw 12 ſuch elſewhere. = 


* 
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a night. v we had a violent fornado out of the ſouth 
"welt, which laſted about an hour. 
* "The Zoth day we had a freſh land wind, and 
eered wy. Sal 2 between the two ſhoals 
„F bich w we ſaw the day before. Theſe ſhoals lie in 
21 % 3. deg. ſouth, nd about ten leagues from the 
1 illand 95 ES. Being paſt the wind died 
„en, 145 we. i becalmed ill the afternoon, 
then we ad a hard tornado out of the ſouth weſt, 
1550 towards the. evening we ſaw two or three ſpouts, 
firſt T had ſeen ſince I came into the Eaſt Indies, 
in "in the Weſt Indies I had often met with them. "A 
out is a. {mall ragged | piece, or part of a cloud, 
"a ngin down. about a yard, ſeemingly from the 
acke part thereof. Commonly it hangs down 
| Doping from thence, or ſometimes appearing with 
| ſmall bending, or elbow in the middle. I never 
| "fy AY hang perpendicularly down. It is ſmall at 


wer. 5 leeming no bigger than ones arm, 
ut ler towards the cloud, from whence it pro- 


*cecds... nt 
: ien the turf face of the ſea begins to work, you 
ball ſee the water, for about 100 paces in circum- 
erence, foam and, move gently round till” the 

whirlin motion increaſes, and then it flies upward 

in, a. pillar,;,about an hundred paces in cotnpaſs at 
the bottom, but leſſening gradually upwards to the 
ſma 5 of the 1p pout itſelf,” where it reacheth the 
lower end Ph . through * which the riſing 
ga- water ſees. 7 be conveyed into the clouds. 
his viſibly. appe pears - by the clouds increafing i in 


| Fe and blackneſs, Then vou ſhall preſently ſee | 
| Ne he drive along, chat before it ſeemed to 


| our. morion, the ſpout ; alſo keeping the fame 
a S e clou d, and ſtill Ring bi Lew the ny 


fer as it gOe5 2 lang, 175 making a wind a 7 © 


Thus it continues for che pace of half an 725 
more 


li 


I 
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more or leſs, until the ſucking is ſpent, and then 
breaking off, all the water which was below the 
ſpout, or pendulous piece . of cloud, falls down 
again into the ſea, making a great noiſe with its 
fall, and claſhing motion in the ſe. | 
It is very dangerous for a ſhip to be under a 
ſpout when it breaks, therefore we always endea · 
vour to ſhun it, by keeping at a diſtance, if poſſi- 
bly we can. But for want of wind to carry us a- 
way, we are often in great fear and danger, for it 
is uſually calm when ſpouts are at work, except 
only juſt where they are. Therefore men at ſea, 
to avoid it, do ſometimes fire ſhot out of their 
great guns into it, co give it air or vent, that fo it 
may break; hut I never, heard that it proved to 
P 
And now being on this ſubject, I think it not 3 
I 40, give Juan account of; an Ace fegt that 
bappened to a ſhip once on the coalt of Guinea, 
ſometime in or about the year 1674. One captain 
Records of London, bound for the coaſt of Gui- 
nea, in a ſhip of three hundred tons and ſixteen 
guns, called che Bleſſing :_ when he came into the 
þ 7 or 8 degrees north, he ſaw ſeveral ſpouts, one 
of which came directly towards the ſhip, and he 
having no wind to get out of the way of the ſpow 
made ready to receive it by furling his fails. It 
came on very ſwift, and broke a little before it 
reached the ſhip, making a great noiſe, and railing 
the ſea round it, as if a great houſe, or ſome ſuch 
'thibg, bad been caſt into the ſea, Tue fury of the 
wind Rl lated, and rook the thip on.the Rarboard 
bow with ſuch, violence, that it ſnapt off the bow- 
ſprit and foremaſt both at once, and blew the ſhip 
all along ready 1 80 it but ſhe did preſently 
right again, and the wind  whichng round, tos 
: 284 os þ Dad. — 5 2 20 ling l ind, the 


the ſhip a ſecond time with the like fury as before, 
but on the contrary ſide, and was again like to 
overſet her the other way. The mizen-maſt felt 
the fury of this fecond blaſt, and was ſnapt ſhort 
off, as the fore maſt and boltſprit had been before. 
The main-maſt and main- top- maſt received no da- 
mage, for the fury of the wind, which was pre- 
ſently over, did not reach them. Three men were 


in the fore- top when the fore maſt broke, and one 


on the boltſprit, and fell with them into the ſea, 


but all of them were ſaved. I had this relation 


from Mr. John Canby, who was then quan” 
maſter and ſteward of her; one Abraham Wile 
Was chief mate, and Leonard Jefferies ſecond mate. 


© © We are ufually very much afraid of them; yet 
this was the only damage that ever I heard done by 


them. They ſeem terrible enough, the rather be- 
"cauſe they come upon you while you tie becalmed 
Mike a log in the fea, and cannot get out of their 
way: but though I have feen, and been beſet by 


, 


_ "of the harm. 


them often, yet the fright was always the greateſt 


PDecemder the firſt, we had a gentle gale at E. S. E. 


| "we ſteered ſouth, and at noon I was by obſervation 
in lat. 3 deg. 34 min. fouth. Then we ſaw the 
"Mand Bouton, bearing ſouth weſt, and about ten 
"Kagues diſtant. We had very uncertain and un- 
- conſtant winds; the tornadoes came out of the 
S. W. which was againſt us, and what other winds 
we had were 16 faint that they did us little kindnefs; 

but 8 took the advantage of the ſmalleſt gale, and 


2 


U 
7 „ 


was by obſervation in lat. 4 d. 30 m. ſoutbd. 


che illand Bouton, and in the evenfng, it being fair 
 . weather, we hoiſted out our canoe, and ſent the 
© Moſkitomens öf Whom we he had two or three, 
22 0 — 1 NE” 75 | #3 5 to 


* 


little Way every day. ; The 4th day at noon 
The 5th day we got cloſe by the N. W. end of 
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to: ſtrike turtle, for here e of them; but 


e 


n the morning they returned with a very large 


turtle, which they took near the ſhore; apd with 


them an Indian of the iſland came on board. He 


ſpake the Malayan language, by which we did un- 
Jerſtang him, He. told us, that two leagues far- 
ther to the ſouthward. of us, there was a good har- 
bour in which we might anchor ; ſo having a fair 
wind we got thither by noon, 
This harbour is in lat. 4 d. 54 m. ſouth, lying on 
the eaſt ſide of the iſland Bouton; Which iſland lies 
near the ſouth eaſt end of the iſland CeFlebes, diſtant 
{rom ie about three or four leagues, It is of a long 
orm, ſtretching 8. W. and N. E. about twenty- 
five leagues long and ten broad. It is pretty high 


4 land, and appears pretty even and flat, and very 


There is a large town within a league of the an- 
choring place, called Callaſuſung, being the chief, 
if there were more, which we knew not. It is about 


aarrihe bam 'the len. "00 top of 2 ſmall hill, in 


a very fair plain, incompaſſed with cocoa nut trees. 


Without the trees there is a ſtrong ſtone wall 
clear round the rown, The houſes are built like 
the houſes at Mindanao, but more neat ; and the 
whole town was very _ and delightſome. 
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inhabitants ate ſmall,” and well mapedd. 
They 55 much like the Mindanaians' in ſhape, co. 
1657 and habit, but more neat and tight. They” 
ſpea the Malayan language, and are afl Mahotné- 
tans. They afe very obedient to the ſultan, Wh 
18 4 little man about forty or kite Fears old,” and 
Hach a great many wives and chifdren: 

Absot an Ts after we cate rh. an anchor, the 
ſultan ſent a meſſenger on board Know what we 
were, and what our buſinleſs. We gave him an AC- 
count, and he returned aſhore, and in a ſhoft ti e 

r he came on boatd again, and told us that 
ſultan w was very well pleafe When he heard "that we 
were, Engliſh,” and' faid that we thdulq' have ny 
tir 00 "that the. illand afforded, and ack he himſe 
would come i on "boat in the mo * herefore 

e ſhip was made clean, and 600 ching rt ite 
this belt order to receive him. 
. Ihe ſixth day in the ort We i f 
= many bodts and A came of Wen Wirt fo 
| BBs, | pl; 9555 is, .Pora! bit they Aae 
el 1e fi Rag Ker r 00 the fol 
fan at bis cams About ten o'clock the ſultatr 


Tf1S 


Ne on. 9055 * ver neat pie, built after tie 
55 7 on. | Theft was à Jatpe” White filk 
fas at tlie Head of the maff, edped 1 round with a 
c ecp ted for that two or three inches broad, and 
ig the middlethere Wis neat'y Atawni'a green: griffin, 
15 ping ff a — 8 ſerpent, tar ſcemed te 
gle fende "op; 4 feared tis” ddverfary 
Vi open TW Fe for Rt tht was 
+ Feady.to be Ata theo his ſes." Oer EH Tadian 
Princes have their devices atfo. © 
; al TI ſultan with three or ſoüf of His Ble, and 
of his ſons; fat in the Houſe Uf the Proe. His 
| rde were ten muſquetetrs; Ave ſtatiding on one 
Kite of the proc, and five on the other ſide ; — | 
ore 
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gore the door of the proe-hoyſe ſtood one >. 2 
great. broad ſword and a farget, and two, more fuch” 
at the aft, part of the houſe ; and in the head and 
ſtern of the pro ſtood Four maſqubteers more, ri ” 
at ea end. 17 19 ( 

Lby ſulta had a filk turbat, laced with r, 
lace by the ſides, and broad late at the end 
Thc hung down, on one ſide Heh head, after ihe” 
indanaian faſhion, He : had a eu dcolbured fil 8 
Pair of breeches,. and piece of 15 ſilk thrown cr N 5 1 
ſhoulders, and. hanging Joo abour him; "ie . 
eateſt p art of his beck and waiſt”; ap eating naked 
had AYE ocking nor ſhoe Jne 1015 his ſong a 
was about, fen 8 or nei years Told the G two” 
ere young things an they wer alwa 3 in ki 
3 ery ove or. kh of his ow al 1 ye 
Captain Read met him at the fide, and led hin 
into bis ſmall cabin, and fired ye guns for h why 
welcome. As ſoon. 1 he 2 on board he he 
leave to his ſub jects to traffic C with us; an 

our people Tc what they At a mind to. Tho 
ſultan ſeemed very well pleaſed 0 be viſited by the 
Engliſh, and ſaid he had coveted ts havea lahr f 
Engliſhmen, . having heard extraordinaty character 
of their juſt and honourable dealing; but he ex- 
claimed againſt the Dutch (as all 4 Mindanafans, 
and all the Indians we met with" N and vi 64 


them at a greater diſtance. 7 
For Macaſſer is not very far from hence, one of 


the chief towns that. the Dutch 1 in thoſe Parts: 


- 


4 


From thence the Dutch co times hither to 
purchaſe ſlaves. T he HB t eſe pe oj < oe 
here and fell to the Dutch, are ſome of 1557 idola- 


trous natives of the iſland, who not being Under 
the ſultan, and having no head, 7 ſtraggling in 
the Sur, flying from one place. to atother to 


preſerve chemlelyes from the e an hs fb 
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4 hunt after them to make them Nlaves. For the 
civilized Indians of the maritime places, who trade 
with 8 if they gannot induce the inland 
people to the Obedibice of their prince, they catch 
all they can pf them and ſell them for flayes, ac-* 
counting them to be but as ſavages, Juſt as ME. 
Spaniards do the poor Americans. 
After two or three hours diſcourſe, the alan” 
went aſhore again, and five guns were fired at his 
departure alſo. The next day he ſent for captain 
Read to come aſhore, and he, with ſeven or eight | 
men; went to wait on the ſultan. I could not flip 
ap opportunity of ſeeing the place; and fo accom- 
pou them, We were met at the landing-place 
two of the chief men, and guided to a pretty 
neat houſe, where the ſultan waited our coming.” 
The houſe ſtood at the farther end of all the town 
8 which we paſſed through; and 
undance of people were gazing on us as we paſt 
by. When we came near the houſe, there were 
forty. poor naked ſoldiers with muſquets made 4 
lane for us to paſs through. This houfe was not 
built on poſts, as the reſt were, after the Minda- 
naian way, but the room in which we were enter- 
tained was on the ground, covered with mats to ſit 
On. Our entertainment was tobacco and betel-nut, 
and young cocoa-nuts, and the houſe was beſet 
with men, women and children, who thronged to 
get near the wiggows to look on us. 
We did not tärry ahove an hour before we wok 
our leaves and dex reed, This town ſtands in a 
fandy ſoil; but what the reſt of the iſland is 1 
= not, for bog ol us were aſhore but at this 
ace. ö 
The next day the ſultan came on hate FORTY 
and preſented Captain Read with a little boy, but 
pad was too ſmall to be ſerviceable on board z and 


ſa 


Pg 
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Mo captain Read returned thanks, and told him he 
was too little for him. Then the ſultan ſent for a 
bigger boy, which the captain accepted. This boy 
was a very pretty tractable boy; but what was 
wonderful in him, he had two rows of teeth, one 
within another on each jaw, None of the other 
people were ſo, nor did I ever ſee the like. The 
captain was preſented alſo with two be- goats, and 
was promiſed ſome buffaloe, but T do believe that 
they. have but few of either on the ifland. We did 
not ſee any buffaloe nor many goats, neither have- 
they much rice, but their chief food is roots. We 

bought here about a thouſand pound weight of po- 
tatoes. Here our men bought alſq abundance of ; 
cockadores, and fine large parakites, | curiouſly c- 
loured, and ſome of the fineſt J ever ſaw. v. 

The cockadore is as big as a parrot, and pech ö 
much like ir, with ſuch ink but is as white as 
milk, and hath. a bunch of ſeathity: on his head like 
a'crown, At this place we bought a proe alſo of 
the Mindapaian make, for our own-uſe;' which our 
carpenters afterwards altered, and made a delicate 
boat fit for any ſervice, She was ſharp at both 
ends but we ſaw'd off one, faſtning a rudder to. it, 
and ſne rowed and failed incomparably.  - 

We ſtaid here but till the 12th day, *hecaulh' it 
was à bad harbour and foul ground, and a bad 
time of the year too, for the tornadoes began to 
come in thick and ſtrong. When we went to weigh 
our anchor, it was hooked in a rock, and we broke 
our cable, and could not get our anchor, though 
we ſtrove hard for it, ſo we went away and left it 
there. We had the wind at N. N. E. and we ſteer- 
ed towards the S. E. and fell in with four or five 
ſmall iſſands, that lie in 5 d. 40 m. ſouth lat. and 
about five or ſix leagues from Calafulung harbour. 
Theſe iſlands has very green with cocoa-nut 


trees, 
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treas, and we. ſaw two or three...tqwns, on. them, 


we were got in a- 


. 


it is uſual in theſe parts to do all the night, ſinging. 


4 


league from. them, At laſt. we paſſed, between the. 
* | 14 W 5 Y 


hard gales and rainy weather. 


theg again at W. and ſometimes 


* 


Gees by night, and 4 town, on the "grep oe 
wle blut de dis pot a Aha. Bede Oma 
855 7 an 
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and Pentare, and in the mid channel, there is a1 
ſmall low ſandy iſlatid, wien great ſhoals on either 
ide; but there is a very good channel cloſe by Pen- 
tare; between that and© tlie ſhots about the ſmall 
iſle. We were three days beating off and on, not 
having a wind; for it was at S. S. W. 
The 23d day in the evening; Having a ſmall gale 
at north, we got through, keeping cloſe by. Penis 
rare.” The tide of ebb here ſer out to the ſouth- 
würd, by which! we were helped through, for we 
had But hitle wind. Bur this tide; which dict us 2 
kindneſs in ſettings us through, had like to have 
ruined us afterwards, for . are two ſmall ftands 
Ming at the ſoutk end of the channel we came throꝰ, 
arid towards thelt iflinds the tide Rurried us fo 
tWiftly, that we very narrowly eſcaped being dri 
ven aſhore; for-che little wind we had before at N. 
dying away, we had not one breath of wind when 
v came there, neither was there any anchor ground. 
But we got out our cars and rowed, yet all in vain, 
forthe tide ſet wholly on one of the ſmall iſlands; 
that wWe were forced with might and main ſtrength 
to bear off the ſhip, by thruſting with our oars a- 
gainiſt the ſhote," SA was à ſteep bank, and by 
his means we prefently drove away, clear of dans 
ger; and having; a little wind in the night at north, 
We ſteered away S8. S. W. In the morning again 
we had the wind at W. S. W. and ſteered S. and the 
wind coming to the W. N. W. we ſtered S. W. to 
get clear of the S. W. end of the iſland Timor. 
The 29th day we ſaw the N. W. 1 
8. E. by E. diſtant about eight leagues. 
Timor is a long high mountainous iſland, ſtretch⸗ 
ing N. E. and S. W. It is about ſeventy leagues 
long, and fifteen or ſixteen wide; the middle of 
the ifland is in lat. about 9 d. ſouth. I have been 


Aae that the Portugueſe do trade to this * 
but 


ö 
| 
| 
| 

{ 
| 


W. 8. W | ; 
Being now. clear of all the. ne we flood of 
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but I know nothing of its produce beſides coire, 
for making cables, of which there is MmenUon': in 
chapter XVII. { ? 
The ayth day we this: two Ul iſland onbicky lie 
near the S. W. end of Timor; they bore from us 


S8. E. We had very hard gales of wind, and ſtill 


with ener of rain; the wind 2 W. and 


W. 313 ang? 


ſouth, intending to touch at New-Holland,/ a part 


of Terra Auſtralis Incognita,: to ſee. what the coun- 


try would afford us; Indeed, as the winds were, 
we could not now keep our intended courſe (which, 


was firſt weſterly, and then northerly) without go- 


ing to New: Holland, unleſs we had gone back a- 
gain among the iſlands; but this was not a good 
time of the year to be among any iſlands to the 
fouth of the equator, unleſs in à good harbaur. 3 22 

The g iſtf day we were in lat. 1g d. 20 m. ſtili 
ſtanding to the ſouthward, the wind bearing com- 
monly very hard at weſt, and we keeping upon, it 
under two coutſes, and our mizen, and ſometimes 
a main- top-ſail rift. About ten o'clock at night we 


tatkkt and ſtood to the northw-ard, for fear of run- 
| ning on a ſhoal, which is laid down in our drafts 


in lat. 13 d. 30 m. or thereabquts, it bearing S. by 
W. from the eaſt end of Timor; and ſo. the iſland 
bore from us, by aur Judgments and ' reckoning. 
At three o'clock we tack'd again and Rood . .by 
W. and S. 8. M. 

In the e ſoon 28 it was day, we faw 
the ſhoal right a ad: it lies'in:x3:d., 50 m. by all 
our reckonings. It is a ſmall ſpot of land, juſt a 
pearing above the waters edge, with ſeveral roc 


about it, eight or ten feet high aboye water. It lies | 
in a triangular form, each ſide being about a league 
and half, We ſtemm'd right with the middle of it, 


and 


and ſtood within half a mile of the rocks, and 
ſounded, but found no ground. Then we went 
about and ſtood to the north two hours, and then 
tack ' d and ſtood to the ſouthward again, thinking 
to weather it, but could not; ſo we bore away on 
the north ſide, till we came to the eaſt point, giv- 
ing the rocks a ſmall birth; then we trimm'd ſharp 


and ſtood to the ſouthward, paſſing cloſe by 1 _y n 


ſounded again, but found no ground. 
This ſhoal is laid nown in our drafts not ok 
; fixreen or twenty leagues from New-Holland ; but 
we run afterwards ſixty leagues due ſouth before we 
fell in with it, and J am very confident, that no 
part of New Holland hereabouts lies ſo far north- 
erly by forty leagues, as it is laid down in our drafts; 
for if New Holland were laid down true, we mu 
of neceſſity have been driven near forty leagues 
the weſtward of our courſe; but this is very im- 
probable that the current ſhould ſet ſo ſtrong to the 
weſtward, ſeying\we had ſuch a conſtant weſterly 
wind. I grant that when the monſoon- ſhifts firſt, 
the current does not preſently ſhift, but runs after- 
wards near a month; but the monſoon had been 
fhifted at leaſt two months now. But of the mon- 
ſoons and other winds, and of the currents, elſe- 
where, in their proper place. As to theſe here I 
do rather believe that the land is not laid down true, 
than that the current deceived us; for it was more 
probable we ſhould have been deceived. before we 


met with the ſhoal, than afterwards; for on the 


coaſt of New Holland we found the tides keeping 
their conſtant courle ; the flood er N. oy E. 
and the ebb S. by E. 

The 4th day of January 17688, we fell in ich 
the land of New Holland in the lat. of 16 d. 50m. 
having, as I ſaid before, made our courſe due ſouth 
| from the ſhoal that we paſt by the 31ſt Gay of De- 
; g cember. 
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cember. We ran in:cloſe by it, and finding no 
convenient anchoring, becauſe it lies open to the 
N. W. we ran along ſhore to the eaſtward, ſteer- 
ing N. E. by E. for ſo the land lies. We ſteered 
thus about twelve leagues, and then came to a 
point of land, from hence the land tends eaſt and 
ſoutherly, for ten or twelve leagues; but how after- 
wards I know not. About three leagues to the eaſt- 
ward of this point, there is a pretty deep bay, with 
abundance of iſlands in it, and a very good place 
to anchor in, or to hale aſnore. About a league to 
the eaſtward of that point we-anchored January the 
Sth, 1688, two miles from jthe ſhore, in twenty- 
nine fathom. good hard, ſand, and clean ground. 
New- Holland is a very large tract of land. It is 
not yet determined whether it is tan iſland or a main 
continent; but Lam certain that it joins neither to 
Aſia, Africa nor America. This part of it that we 
ſuw is all low even land, with ſandy banks againſt 
the ſea, only the points ae rock. and ſo are . 
.of the iſlands in this: hay. 
The land is of a dy Hd foil, 3 ao wa- 
iter; except you make wells ; yet producing divers 
ſorts of trees, but the woods care not thick, nor the 
trees very big. Moſt ofthe; trees; that we ſaw are 
n- trees as we ſuppoſed, and theſe. too are the 
largeſt trees of any there. They are about the big- 
neſs of our large apple- trees, and about the ſame 
height, and the rind is blackiſh, and ſomewhat 
rough. The leaves are of a dark colour; 5 the gum 
diſtils out of the knots: or eracks that are in the bo- 
dies of the trees. We compared it with ſome. gum 
dragon, or dragons blood, that was on board, and 
it Was of he lame colour and taſte. The, other 
. forts of trees were not known by any of us. There 
2 graſs growing under the trees, ge 
It was very thin. We Jaw no trees that bore fruit 
or berries. We 
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WMe ſaw no ſort of animal, nor any track of 
beaſt, but once, and that ſeemed to be the tread of 
a beaſt as big as a maſtiff dog. Here are a few 
ſmall land- birds, but none bigger than a blackbird, 
and but few'ſea-fowls. 

Neither is the ſea very plentifally bred with fiſh, 
"unleſs you reekon the manatee and turtle as ſuch. 
Ot theſe creatures there is plenty, but they are ex- 
traordinary ſhy, though the inhabitants cannot 
trouble them much, having neither boats nor iron. 
The inhabitants of this country are the miſera- 
bleſt people in the world. The Hodmadods of Mo- 
nomatapa, though a naſty people, yet for wealth 
are gentlemen to theſe, who have no houſes and 

ſkin garments, ſheep, poulty, and fruits of the 
earth, oſtrich eggs, &c. as the Hodmadods have; 
and ſetting aſide their human ſhape, they differ but 

little from brutes. They are tall, ſtrait bodied, 
and thin, with ſmall long limbs. They have great 
Heads, round foreheads, and great brows. Their 
eye lids are always half cloſed, to keep the flies out 
of their eyes, being ſo troubleſome here, that no 
fanning will keep them from coming to ones face, 
and without the aſſiſtance of both hands to keep 
them off, will creep into ones noſtrils and mouth 
too, if the lips are not ſhut very cloſe. So that 
from their infancy being thus annoyed with theſe 
inſects, they never open their eyes as other people; 
and therefore they cannot ſee far, unleſs they hold 
up their heads, as if they were Jooking: at ſome- 
WIG over them. 

They have great bottle noſes} pretty full lips, 
and wide mouths.” The two fore-teeth of their up- 
per jaw are wanting in all of them, men and wo- 
men, old and young; whether they draw them 
out, I Know not; neither have they any beard 
They are long viſaged, and of a very npleatinſs 

aſpect, 


/ 
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aſpect, having no one graceful feature in /theit 
faces. Their hair is black, ſhort and curled, like 
that of the negroes, and not long and lank like 
the common Indians. The colour of the ſkin, 
both of their faces and the reſt of their body, is 
coal back, like that of the negroes of Guinea. 
They have no ſort of cloaths, hut a piece of the 
rind of a tree tied like a girdle about their waiſts, 
and a handful of long graſs, or three or four ſmall 
green boughs, full of leaves, thruſt under their 
Brac to cover their nakedneſs. - 

They have no houſes, but lie i in the open air, 
without any covering, the earth their bed, and the 
heaven their canopy. Whether they cohabit one man 
to one woman, or promiſcuouſly, I know not, but 
they live in companies, twenty or thirty men, wo- 
men, and children together. Their only food is a 

{mall ſort of fiſh, which they get by making wares 
of ſtone, acroſs little coves, or branches of the ſea; 
every tide bringing in the ſmall fiſh, and there leav- 
ing them for a prey to theſe people, who conſtantly 
attend there to ſearch for them at low water. This 
ſmall fry. I take to be the top of their filhery: they 
have no inſtruments to catch great fiſh, ſhould — | 
come; and ſuch ſeldom ſtay to be left behind at 
low water: nor could we catch any fiſh with our 
hooks and lines all the while we lay there. In o- 
ther places at low water they ſeek for cockles, 
muſcles, and periwincles; of theſe ſhell-fiſn there 
- are fewer ſtill, ſo that their chief dependance is up- 
on what the ſea leaves in their-wares, which, be i it 
much or little, they gather up, and march to the 
places of their abode. There the old people, that 
ate not able to ſtir abroad, by reaſon of their age, 
and the tender infants, wait their return; and what 
I ; rovidence has beſtowed. on them, they, preſently 
oil on the coals, and eat in common. . 
| t ey 
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they get as many fiſh as make them a plentiful 
banquet; and at other times they ſcarce get every 
one a taſte; but be it little or much that they get, 
overy one has his part, as well the young and ten- 
der, as the old and feeble, who are not able to go 
abroad, as the ſtrong and luſtly. When they have 
eaten they lie down till the next low water, and 
then all that are able march out, be it night or day, 
rain or ſunſhine, it is all one, they muſt attend the 
wares, or elſe they muſt faſt, for the earth affords 
them no food at all. There is neither herd, root, 
pulſe, nor any ſort of grain, for them to eat, that 
we ſaw, nor any fort of bird or beaſt that they 
can catch, h no inſtruments wherewithal to 
do ſo. 

I did not perceive that they ed any 8 
Theſe poor creatures have a ſort of weapon to de- 
fend their ware or fight with their enemies, if they 
have any that will intertere with their poor fiſhery. 
They did at firſt endeavour with their weapons to 
frighten us, who lying aſhore, deterred them from 
one of their fiſhing-places. Some of them had 
wooden ſwords, others had a ſort of lances. The 
ſword is a piece of wood, ſhaped ſomewhat like a 
cutlaſs. The lance is a long ſtrait pole, ſharp at 
one end, and hardened afterwards: by heat. I ſaw 
no iron, nor any other ſort of metal, therefore it is 
probable they uſe ſtone hatchets, as ſome Indians 
in America do, deſcribed in chapter XI. hb 

How they get their fire I know not; but, pro- 
babl as Indians do, out of wood. I have ſeen 

| wat 4 ha of Bon-Airy do it, and have myſelf 
920 the experiment. They take a flat piece of 
wood that is pretty ſoft, and make a ſmall dent in 
one fide of it, then they rake another hard round 
an about the bigneſs of ones little finger, and 

Wo it at one end like a pencil, they put that 

0 


19. K ſharp 


/ 
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murp end in tte hole or dent of the flat ſoſt piece; 


and then rubbing or twirling the hatd piece be. 


tween the palms of their hands, they drill the fot 
piece uf it ſmoaks, and at laſt takes fre. 
Iheſe people ſpeak ſomewhat through the throat, 
but we could not underſtand one word that they 
id. We anchored, as I ſaid before, January the 
Aﬀth, and ſeeing men walking on the ſhore, we pre- 
ſently ſent a canoe to get ſome acquaintance with 
them, for we were in hopes to get ſome proviſion 


among them. But the inhabitants, ſeeing our boat 


coming, ran away and hid themſelves. Ve ſearch- 
ed atterwards three days in hopes to find the houſes, 
but found none, yet we ſaw many places where 


they had made fires. At laſt, being out of hopes 


to And their habitations, we ſearched no farther, 
but left a great many toys aſhore, in ſuch x 

where we thought that they would come. In all 
our fearch we found no water, but old wells « on the 


fandy bays. 


At laſt we white over to the iſlands, and chere we 


Wind '2 great many of the natives; I do believe 


there were forty on one iſland, men, oor og | 


children. The men, at our firſt comin re, 
threatened us with their lances and Nei but they 
were frightened by firing one gun, which we fire 
purpoſely to ſcare them. The ifland was ſo ſmall 
that they could not hide themſelves ; but they were 


much diſordered at our landing, eſpecially the wo- 


men and children, for we went directly to their 
camp. The luſtieft of the women ſnatching VP 
their infants ran away howling, and the little chi 


dren run after ſqueaking and bawling, but the men 


ſtood ſtill. Some of the women, and ſuch of the 
people as could not go from us, lay ſtill by a fire, 
. making a doleful noiſe, as if we had been coming 


to o devour them: but wary they ſaw we did not _ 
88 


. 


2 


— — 
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tend to harm them, they were pretty quiet, and the 
reſt that fled from us at our firſt coming, returned 
again. This, their place of dwelling, was only a 
fire, with a aneh before, i, Jes up on that 
fide the: wind was of. \ 

After we had been. here ry lictle while, the men 
began ro be familiar, and we cloathed ſome of them, | 
deſigning to have had ſome ſervice of them for it; 
for we found ſome wells of water here, and intend- 
ed to carry two or three barrels.of it on board. But 
being ſomewhat troubleſome to carry to the canoes, 
we thought to have made theſe men carry it, for us, 
and therefore we gave them ſome. cloaths; to one 
an old pair of breeches ; to another a ragged ſhirt; 
to the third a jacket that was ſcarce worth owniag; 

which yet would have been very acceptable at tome 
e where we had been, and ſo we thought they 

might baye been with theſe people. We put them 
5 thinking that this, finery would have 
RR them to- ha, heartily. for us; and our wa- 
ter being filled in ſmall long barrels, about ſix gal- 
Jens each, which were made purpoſely to carry wa- 
ter in, we brought theſe our new ſervants to the 
wells, and put a barrel on each of their ſhoulders 
for them to carry to the canoe. But all the ſigns 
we could make were to no purpoſe, tor they ſtood 
like ſtatues, without motion, but grinn'd hke fo 
many monkies, ſtaring one upon another; for theſe 
poor creatures ſeem not accuſtomed to carry bur- 
thens ; and I believe that one of our ſhip-boys of 
ten years old, would carry as much as one of them: 

ſo e were forced to carry our water. ourſelves, ant 

they very fairly put the cloaths off again, and lait 
them down, as if cloaths were only to work in. 
I did not perceive that they had any great liking. to 
them at firſt, * did ogg! * to e any 

og hat we had. a bg 
8 "Þ At 
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At another time our canoe being among theſe 


Aillands ſerking for game, eſpied a drove of theſe 


men ſwimming from one illand to another; for 
"they have no boats, canoes, or bark- logs. They 


took up four of them, and brought them on board; 


wo of them were middle aged, the other two were 


Hung men about eighteen or twenty years old. To 


theſe we pave” boiled rice, and with it turtle and 
manitee boiled; They greedily devoured: what we 


4 ve het, but took no notice of the ſhip, or 4 


thing in it, and when they were ler on land agai 
they ran away as faſt as they could. At our firſt 


| coming. before we were aequainted with them, or 


the) wirh us, a company of them who lived on So 
main, came juſt againſt our ſhip, and ſtanding on 
a pretty high bank, threatned us with their ſwords 
and lances, by ſhaking them at us; at laſt the cap- 
tain ordered the drum to be beaten, which was 
done of a ſue den with much vigor, purpoſely to 
Teare'the poor creatures. They hearing the noiſe, 
ran away as faft as they could: Aire, and when they 


Tan away in haſte, they would cry gurry, gurry, 
eaking deep in the throat. Thoſe inhabitants ald 


| T lat live on the main, would always run away from 


s; yer we took ſeveral of them. For, as I have 
Already obſerved, they had ſuch bad eyes, that they 
could not ſee us till we came cloſe to them. We 
Always gave them victuals, and let them go again, 
Put the iſlanders, after our firſt time of beg 


mY them, did not ſtir for us. 


When we had been here about a Sh we hal'd 


© our ſhip into a ſmall ſandy cove, at a ſoring-tide, 


far as ſhe would float; and at low water ſhe was 

lefr dry, and the ſand "diy: without us near half a 
mile ; ; ar the ſea riſes and falls here about five fa- 
thom. The flood runs north by eaſt, and the ebb 


ſouth by weſt. All the neep-tides we lay wholly 
* aground 
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aground, for the ſea did not come near us by about 
a hundred yards. We had therefore time enough. 
to clean our ſhips bottom very well. Moſt of our 
men lay aſhore. in a tent, where our fails were mend- 
ing; and our ſtrikers brought home turtle and ma- 
natee every. da * which was our conſtant food. 
While we lay here, I endeavoured to perſuade 
our men to go to ſome Engliſh factory; but was 
threatned to be turned aſhore, and lett here for it. 
This made me deſiſt, and patiently wait for ſume 
more convenient place and opportunity to leave 
them, which I hoped I ſhould accompliſh in a ſhort 
time; becauſe they intended when they went row, 
hence, to bear down towards cape Comorin. 
their way thither they defign'd alſo to viſit the 10 
Cocos, which lies in lat 12 d. 12 m. north, b 
our drafts; hoping there to find of that fryit, che 
_ Yang e its TAME 1 ence; (TR 


* * . 
, . 
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1 ** New Holland fle paſs *by the lan han 
and touch at another woody ifland near it; ant 
ſteering along the weſt coaſt "f Sumatra, arrive at 
the iſle of Nicobar, where the author and lame of 
:  thers leave the ſhip and ay aſpare. 9 7 


. 

ARCH the 12th, 1688, we failed fot Nes 
Holland, with the wind at N. N. W. and 

Raa weather. We directed our courſe to the north- 
ward, intending, as I ſaid, to touch at the iſland 
Cocos; but we met with the winds at N. W. 
W.N. W. and N. N. W. for ſeveral days; which 
obliged us to keep a more eaſterly nl than was 
convenient to find that iſland. We had ſoon after 
our ſetting out: very bad weather, with much thun 
der and bghtaing, * high bluſtering 2 


3 
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It was the 26th day of March before we were in 
the lat. of the iſland Cocos, which is in 12 d. 12m. 
and then, by judgment, we were forty or fift 
lea es to the eaſt of it; and the wind was now at 


1 therefore we rather. choſe to bear away to- 


Aid, ſome iffarids on the weſt ſide of Sumatra, 
chan to beat agairift the wind for the ifland Cocos. 
I was very glacf of this, being in hopes to make 
uy eſcape trom them to Sumatra, or Tome other 
ace.” 
5 Me met gabi remarkable i in this Joie: be- 
fides the catchin Eo great ſharks, till the 28th 
day ; then we tell in with a ſmall woody iſland, in 
it. 104 30 m. Its longitude from New Holland, 
fun whence we came, was, by my account 12 d. 
6 m. weſt. It was deep water about the iſland, and 
therefore no anchoring ; but we ſent two canoes 
aſhore, one of them wich the carpenters to cut a 
tree to make another pump, the other canoe went 
to ſearch for freſh water, and found a fine ſmall 
brook near the S. W. point of the iſland ; but there 
1 ſea fell in on the ſhore ſo high, that they could 
mor get it off At non both our Bt returned, 
gught a tree, which t carpenters 
ae 5 4 $0 Pump with, ſuch a one as 
they made at Mindanao. The other canoe brought 
on board as many boobies and men of war birds, 
as ſufficed all the ſhips company, when they wer 
boiled They got alſo a ſort of land animal, ſome- 
what reiembſing a large craw-fiſh, without its great 
Claw. Theſe creatures lived in holes in the dy 
ſandy groui d, like rabbits. Sir Francis Drake, in 
his voyagę round the world, makes mention of doch 
thar he found at Ternate, or ſome other of the 
ce iſlands. or near them. They were very good 
st meat, and ſo large, that two of them were 
more than a man could eat, being almoſt as thick 
as 
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as ones leg. Their Wels were A, a dark donn, 
r red when boiled 

This iſland is of a good. height, with ſteep cliff 
again the S. and S. W. and a ſandy bay on the 
north fide, but very deep water ſteep to the ſhore. 
The mold is blackiſh, che ſoil fat, producing large 
trees of divers ſorts. _ 
About one o'clock in the abr we made fail 
from this iſland, with the wind at S. W, and ſteer- 
ed N. W. afterwards the winds came about at N. 
W. and continued between the W. N. W. and the 
N. N. W. ſeveral days. I obſerved, that the ings 
| blew for the moſt part out of the W. or N. W. 
and then we had always rainy weather, with torna- 
does, and much thunder and lightning; but when 
the wind came any way to the ſouthward, it blew 
but faint, and brought fair weather. | 
Me met nothing of remark. till the yth gay: of 
April, and then, being in lat. 1 d. S. we ſaw the 
land of Sumatra at a great diſtance, bearing north. 
The 8th day we ſaw the eaſt end of the 0nd Su- 
matra yery plainly ; n being then in lat. 6 d. ſouth, 
The tenth day, being in lat. 5 d. 11 m. and abqnt 
ſeven or eight leagues from the iſland Sumatra, on 
the welt ſide of it, we ſaw abundance of cocoa nuts 
ſwimming in the fea; and | hoiſted out our boat, 
and took up ſome of them; as alſo a ſmall hatch 
or ſeuttle rather, belonging - to ſome bark. The 
nuts were very ſound, and the kernel ſweet, and i in 
Ames the milk qr Water in them was yet ſweet. and 


2 The 13th day we came to a {mall illand called 
Triſte, in in lat. by obſervation, 4 d. ivuth ; it is a- 
-bout fourteen or fifteen leagues to the weſt of the 
iſland Sumatra. From hence to the northward 
there are a great many ſmall uninhabited iſlands, 


Tying much at the ſame diſtance from Sumatra. This 
4 ” illand 


illand Triſte is not a mile round, and ſo low, that 
the tide flows clear over it. It is of a ſandy foil, 
and full of cocoa nut trees. The nuts are but ſmall, 
vet ſweet enough, full, and more ponderous that 1 
ever felt any of that bigneſs ; notwithſtanding that 
every ſpring-tide che al water goes clear over the 
ang. | 
We ſent. aſhore our canoes To cocoa- nuts, al 
they returned on board laden with them three times. 
Our ſtrikers alſo went out and ſtruck ſome fiſh, 
which was boiled for ſupper. They alſo killed two 
"young aligators, which we ſalted for the next day. 
I had no opportunity at this place to make my 
eſcape as I would have done, and gone over hence 


to Sumatra, could I have kept a boat with me. But 


there was no compaſſing this; and ſo the 1 5th day 
we went from hence, ſteering to the northward on 
the weſt ſide of Sumatta Gur food now was rice, 
and the meat of the cocoa- nut raſped and ſteeped 
in water, which made a fort of milk, * which 
we put our rice, making a pleaſant meſs enough. 
After we patted' from Triſte we ſaw other ſmall 
'Marids, that were alſo full of cocoa- nut trees. 
The 19th day, being in lat. 3 d. 25 m. S. the 8 W. 
point of the iſland Naſſau bore N. about five miles 
g alſtant. This is a pretty large uninhabited iſland, 
in lat. 3 d. 20 m. S. and full of high trees. About 
* mile from the iſland Naſſau there is a ſmall iſland 
full of cocoa-nut trees. There we anchored the 
-26th day to repleniſh our ſtock of cocoa- nuts. A 
riff of rocks lies almoſt round this iſland, ſo chat 
our boars could not go aſhore, not come on board 
'at low water; yet we got on board four boat loads 
of nuts. This iſland: is low like Triſte, and the 
anchoring is on the north ſide, where you have 
fourteen Tallion, 2 mile trom eres clean land. 1 


— 
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The 21ſt day we went from hence, and kept to 
the northward, coaſting ſtill on the weſt ſide of the 
iſland Sumatra; and having the winds between the 
W and S. 8. W. with unſettled weather; ſome- 
times rains and tornadoes, and 8 fait wea- 

7 ns 

3: The: auth FRA we croft the eben ill coaſting 

_ the northward, between the iſland Sumatra, and 
a range of ſmall iſlands, lying fourteen or fifteen 
leagues off it. Among all theſe iſland, Hog iſland 
is the moſt conſiderable. It lies in lat. 3 d. 40 m. 
north. It is pretty high even land, covered with 
tall flouriſhing trees; we paſt by it the 28th day. 
The 29 th we ſam a fail to the north of us, 
e we ue but being little wind, we did not 
come up with her till the zoth day. Then, being 
within a league of her, captain Read went in a ca- 
noe and took her, and brought her on board, She 
was a proe with four men in her, belonging to A- 
chi, whither ſhe was bound. She came from 
one of theſe cocoa- nut iſlands that we paſſed by, 
and was laden with cocoa- nuts, and cocoa- nut oil. 
Captain Read ordered his men to take on board all 
the nuts, and as much of the oiFas he thought con- 
venient, and then cut a hole in the bottom of the 
f 2 and turned ber looſe, renn, the men Pri- 
It was not for the lucre of the cargo, that capt. 
Read took this boat, but to hinder me and ſome 
others from going aſhore; for he knew that we 
were ready to make our eſcapes, if an opportunity 
preſented irſelt; and he thought, chat by his abuſ- 
ing and robbing the natives, we ſhould be afraid to 
truſt ourſelves among them. But yet this proceed- 
ing of his turned to our great e as ſhall 
. nt. 1 6 | Ws, * 


43 * we ran down e the north e's end 
of the iſland Sumatra, within ſeven or eight leagues 
of the ſhore. All this weft fide of Sumatra which 
we thus coaſted along, our Engliſhmen at Fort t. 
. George, eall the Weſt Coaſt, ſimply; without 
adding the name of Sumatra. The priſoners who 
Were taken the day before, ſnewed us the iſlands 
that lie off of Achin harbour, and the channels 
through which ſhips go in; and told us alſo that 
there was an Engliſn factory at Achin. I wiſhed 
myſelf there, but was n co n with e 
till my time was come. 

We were now directing our . cowards the 
Nicobar Iſlands, intending there to clean the up 0 
| bottom, in order to make her ſail well. | 

The 4th day in the evening, we had fight of 905 
of the Nicobar iſlands. The we bad fg of them 
hes about forry leagues N. N. W,. from the N. W. 
end of the iſland Sumatra. The moſt ſoutherly of 
them is Nicobar itſelf, but all the cluſter of iſlands 
Hing ſouth of the Audeman n are called cog 
our ſeamen the Nicobar iſ andes. 

The inhabitants of cheſe — have no certain 
. with” any nation; but as ſhips. paſs by 
them, they will come on bund in their proes, and 

offer their eommodities to ſale, never enquiring of 
what nation they are, for all uhite people are alike 
to them. Their chief commodities are axmmrgtcelc 

"and fruits. A. 
-” Ambergreaſe is ofita ud by the native Indians 
of theſe Hlands,: who know it very well, 28s alſo 
Know how to cheat ignorant ſtrangers with a cer- 

mixture like it. Several of our men bought 
ſuch of them for a ſmall purchaſe, Captain Wel- 
don alſo about this time touched at ſome of theſe 
nd 1 aw to the north of the iſland where we lay, 


& 1 ſaw a great deal of ſuch ambergreale, that 
one 


* his men bon — bur ie want e 
having no ſmell at all. * 1 faw fone” Ware "yp N 
and fragrant. 

At that iſland "PA dagen Weldon was; e ; 
were two friers ſent thither to conver the Indians. 
One of them came away with captain Weldon, the 
other remained there fill. e that came away with+ 
captain Weldon gave a very good character of the 
inhabitants of that iſland, viz. that they were very 
honeſt, civil, harmleſs people; that they were not 
addicted to quarreling, theft, or murder, that — 
did marry, or at leaſt live as man and wife, one 
man with one woman, never changing till death 
made the ſeparation; that they were punctual and 
honeſt in performing their bargains; and that they 
were inclined to receive the chriſtian religion. This 
relation I had afterwards from the mouth of a prieſt 
at Tonquin, who told me that he received this. in- 
formation by a letter from the frier that captain 
pes mug brought fot from thence. But to . 
cee 

The 5th day 0 dy rivdonia. on bake; weſt 
de of the iſland Nicobar, properly ſo called, and 
anchored at the N. W. end of it, in a ſmall bay, 
in eight fathom water, not half a mile from the 
ſnore. The body of this iſland is in 7 d. 30 min. 
north lat. it is about twelve leagues long, and three 
or four broad. The ſouth end of it is pretty high, 
with ſteep cliffs againſt the ſea; the reſt of che 
iſland is low, flat, and even. The mold of it is 
black and deep, and it is very well watered with 
mall running ſtreams. It produceth abundance of 
tall trees, fit for any uſes; for the whole hulk of it 
ſeems to be but one entire grove But that which 
adds moſt to its beauty off at ſea, are the many 
ſpots of cocoa nut trees which grow round it in e. 
oP — _ The bays art here half a mile or 


a a 
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a mile long. more or leſs ;/ and. theſe. bays- are in- 
tercepted, or divided from each other, with, as . 
ny little rocky points of woodlan aqa. 

As the cocoa · nut trees do thus grow in groves, 
fronting to the ſea, in the hays, ſo there is another 
ſort of fruit tree in the bays bordering on the back- 
ſide of the cocoa trees, farther from the ſea. It is 
called by the natives a melory tree. This tree is as 
big as our large apple trees, and as high. It hath 
a blackiſh rind, and a pretty broad leaf. The fruit 
is as big as the hread- fruit at Guam, deſcribed i in 
chapter XVII. or a large penny loaf. It is ſhaped 
like a pear, and hath a pretty tough ſmooth. rind, 
of a light green colour. The inſide of the fruit is 

in-ſubſtance. much like an apple, but full of ſmall 
Sts, as: big as a brown ovoid 1 never ſaw of 
theſe trees any where but here. 

The natives of this iſland are tall well-limb'd 
men; pretty long viſaged, with black eyes; their 
naſes middle proportioned, and the whole ſymmetry 
of their faces agreeing very well. Their hair is 
black and lank, and their ſkins of a dark copper 
colour, The women have no hair on their eye- 
| brows : believe it is pluck d up by the roots, for 
the men had hair growing on their gebenen. as 
other Ppeop dle. 1 | : gt 
3 The: men go all naked, fave only. a hag narrow 
piece of cloth or ſaſh, which going round their 
waiſts, and thence down between the thighs, W; 
brought up behind, and tuck'd in at that part which 
goes about the waiſt. The women have a kind of 
p ſhort Petesoat: reaching from. Aber n to han | 

need: ln, 
Their language was lions abs — chat 1 bad | 
erer heard before; yet they had ſome few Malayan 
"words, and ſome of them had a word or two of 
. which 2 y- they might * 
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board of cheir ſhips, paſſing by this place: for when 
theſe men ſee a fail, they preſentiy go on board of 
them in their canoes. I did not perceive any form 
of religion that they had: they had neither temple, 
not idol, nor any en of ed veneration wo 
ors deity, that I ſaw. 

They inhabit all — che iſland by the ſea fide 
in the bays, there being four or five houſes, more 
or leſs, in each bay. Their houſes are built on poſts, 
as the Mindanaians are. They are ſmall, low and 
of a ſquare form. There is but one room in each 
houſe, and this room is about eight feet from the 
ground; and from thence the roof is raiſed about 
eight feet higher; but inſtead of a ſharp ridge, che 
top is exceeding neatly arched with ſmall rafters a- 
bout the bigneſs of a man's arm, bent round like a 
half moon, and very da e nc knt * pt 
meto leaves. Büweh 

They live under no mee — 1 could per- 
ceive;- for they ſeem to be equal, without any di- 
ſtinction, every man ruling his own houſe. Their 
plantations are only thoſe cocoa-nut trees which 

grow by the ſea ſide, there being no cleared land 
Arber! in on the iſland; for T oblerved that when 
paſt their fruit trees,” there were no paths to be ſeen 
going into the woods. The greateſt uſe which they 
make of their cocoa ttees, is to draw toddy from 
chem., of which they are very fond. 

The melory trees ſeem to grow and they have 
great earthen pots to boil the melory fruit in, which 
will hold twelve or fourteen gallons. Tie pots | 


they fill with the fruit, and putting in a little — 


they cover the mouth of the pot with leaves, to 
keep the ſteam while it boils. - When the fruit is 
ſoft, they peel off the rind, and ſcrape the pulp 
from the ſtrings with a flat ſtick made like a knife, 
and then make it up in great as big as a 


75 n * | Holland * 


% 


bambos, laid acroſs, and ſo near to 


who ca 


. next. All the water ve 
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Holland cheeſe, and then it will keep fix or ſeven 
days. It looks yellow and taſtes — # and is their 


chief food; for they have no yams, potatoes, rice, 
nor plantains (except a very few) yet they have a 


ſew ſmall hogs, and a very few-cocks and hens like 


ours. The men employ themſelves in fiſhing'; but 
Idid not ſee much fiſn that they got: every houſe 
Harh at n en 3 
nch they draw up aſhoreQ. 

The canoes chat they go a ang in are wp: at 


both. ends; and both the ſides and the hottom are 


very thin and fmoth. They are ſhaped ſomewhat 
like the pxoes at Guam, with one ſide flattiſn, and 
the other with a pretty big belly; and they have 
ſmall ſlight outlagers on one ſide. Being thus thin 
and light they are better managed with oars than 
with ſails, yet they ſail well enough, and are ſteer- 
ed with a paddle. They commonly go twenty or 
thirty men in one of theſe canoes, and ieldom few - 
er than nine or ten. Their oars are ſhort, and they 
do not paddle, but row with them as we do. The 
benehes they fit on hen they row are made ot ſplit 
r, that they 
look like a deck. The bambos lie movable; ſo 
that when any go in to row they take up a bambo 
in the place KA, they would ſit, and lay it by to 
make room for their legs. The canoes of thoſe of 
the reſt of theſe iflands were like thoſe of Nicobar, -' 
and probably they were alike in other things, for 
we ſaw no difference at all in the natives ot wr rs 
hither while we were hereeee.. 
But to proceed with our affairs: it was, Wy" faid | 


before che ;zth-day;of May, about ten in the morn- 


ing, then we 'anchored at this ifland ; captain Read 
mediately ordered his men to hee: the ſhip in or- 
15 to elean her, which was done this day and the 
were filled; they in- 
| ended 


* 
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tended to go to ſea at night, for the winds being 
yet at N. N. E. che captain was in hopes to get or 


ver to capeComorin before the wind ſhifted 3 others 
wiſe it would have been fomewhat difficult for him 


to get chither, ebe che mn nn was 
not at hand, © 3. 
1 thought now was my time to ch my * 
by: getting leave, if poſſible, to Ray here; for it 
ſeemed not very feazable to do it hy ftealth ;; and 1 
had no reaſon to deſpair of getting leave, this be» 
ing a place where my ſtay could probably do our 
crew no — ſhould 1 defigni it. — 
ſon that put me on the thoughts of ſtaying at this 
— place, beſides the preſent opportunity of 
eaving captain Read, which I always intended to 
do, as ſoon as I could, was, that I had here alio a 
proſpect ot advancing a profitable trade for amber- 
greaſe with theſe people, and of gal ining a conſide- 
rable fortune to myſelf; for in a 
have learned their language, and by accuſtoming 
myſelf to row with them in their proes or canoes, 
eſpecailly by conforming myſelf to their cuſtoms and 
manners ot living, I ſnould have ſcen how they got 
their ambergreaſe, and have known what quantities 
they get, and the time of the year when moſt is 
found. And then afterwards I thought it would 
be euſy for me to have tranſported: myſelf from 
thenee, either in ſome ſhip that paſſed this way, 


whether Engliſh, Dutch, or Portugueſe; or elſe to 
have gotten one of the young men of the iſland, 


to have gone with me in one of their canoes to A- 
chin; and there to have furniſned myſelf with ſuch 
commodities as I found moſt covered by them, and 
therewith, at my — to have bande their aut: 
bergreaſe. $i 2598 Its 


. T had, till this ume; mode api thin: aig go⸗ p 


. but now, the water being * 


ort time I might 


— 
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= the ſhip in readineſs to. ſail, I deſired captain 
Read to ſet me aſhore on this iſland, he, ſuppoſing 


that I could not go aſhore in a place leſs frequented 
by ſhips than this, gave me leave; which probably 


be 5 have refuſed to have done, it he thought 


I ſhould have gotten trom hence in any ſhort time, 
for fear of my giving an account of him to the 
Engliſh or the — I ſoon got up my cheſt and 
' bedding, and immediately got ſome to row , me 
n for fear leſt his mind ſhould change again. 
The canoe that brought me aſhore, landed me 
on a ſmall ſandy bay, —— there were two houſes, 
but no perſon in them; for the inhabitants were 
removed to ſome other houſe, probably, for fear 
of us, becauſe the ſhip was cloſe by; and yet both 
men and women came on board the ſhip without 
any ſign of fear. When our ſhips canoe was going 
on board again, they met the owner of the houſes 
coming aſhore in his boat; he made a great many 
figns to them to fetch me off again, but they 
would not underſtand him. Then he came to me, 
and offered his boat to carry me off, but I refuſed 
it. Then he made ſigns for me to go up into the 
houſe, and, according as I did underſtand him by 
his ſigns, and a few Malayan words that he uſed, 
he intimated that ſomewhat, would come out of the 
woods in the night, when 1 was alleep, and kill me, 
meaning probably ſome wild beaſt. | Then I carried 
wy cheſt and cloaths up into the houſe. 
I had not been aſhore an hour beſore capt. Teat 
and one John Damarell, with three or four armed 
men more, came to fetch me on board again. They 
heed not have ſent an armed poſſe for me; for had 
they but ſent the cabin boy aſhore for me, I would 
not Me denied going on board. For though 1 
could have hid myſelf in the woods, yet then they 
m__ have — or killed ſome of the natives, 
1 
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ſely to incenſe them againit me. I told them 
4 22 that I was 1 go with 1 n 
| went on board with all my things. ; 
When I came on board I found the ſhip i in an 
| uproar for there were three men more, who tak- 
ing courage Of my example, deſired leave alſo to 
accompany me. One of them was the ſurgeon Mr. 
Coppinger, the other were Mr. Robert Hall and 
one named Ambroſe z I have forgot his ſir- name. 
Theſe men had always entertained the ſame deſigns 
as I had. The two laſt were not much oppoſed, 
but captain Read and his crew would not part with 
the ſurgeon. At laſt the ſurgeon leap'd into the 
cCanoe, and taking up my gun, ſwore he would go 
aſhore, and that if any man oppoſed: it, he would 
ſhoot him; but John Oliver, who was then quar- 
ter- maſter, leap'd into the canoe, and taking hold 
of him, took away the gun, and with the help of 
two or thtee more, they dragged. ** re into 


the ſnip. 
Then Mr. Hall, a a were again "200 


| ; e and one of the men that rowed us aſhore 


ſole an axe, and gave it to us, knowing it was a 
| good commodity with the Indians. It was now 
ark, therefore we lighted a candle, and I bei 
the oldeſt ſtander in Our neu country, cond 
them into one of the houſes, where we preſantiy 
hung up our hammocks. We had ſcarce done this 
before the canoe came aſhore again, and brought 
the four Malaya men belonging to Achin, Which 
wie took in the proe off Sumatra, and the Portu- 
gueſe that came to our ſhip out of the Siam Jon 
at Pulo Condore; the crew having no occaſion. for 
theſe, being leaving the Malayan parts, where the 
Portugueſe ſpark ſerved as an interpreter; and not 
fearing now that the Achineſe could be ſerviceable 
to us in „. ng us over to their country, forty- 
No. 20. L leagues 
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leagues uff; nor 28 that we durſt make 

ſuch an attempt, eed it was à bold qne. No 
we were men enough to defend eurlelves againſt 
the: natiues of this- Mund- if they ſhould prove our 


enemies though if none of theſe men had come 


aſhore to me, I ſhould not have frared any danger; 


may, perhaps leſs, becauſe I ſhould have been cau- 
tions olf giving any offence to the natives, and am 


af dpinion, that there ate no people in the world 
fo barbarous as to kill a ſingſe perſon that falls ac- 
cidentally into their hands, or comes to live among 
them; except they have before been injured by ſome 
outrage, or violence committed againſt them: yet 
even then, or after wards, if a man could but pre- 
ſanve his life from their firſt rage, and come to treat 
with them, which is the hardeſt thing becauſe their 
way is uſually to abſcond, and ruſhing ſuddenly 
upon their enemy to kill him at unawares, one 
might, by. ſlight, inſinuate ones ſelf into their fa- 
vour again: eſpecially by ſhewing ſome toy or 
knack chat they never {aw before, which any Eu- 
ropean, that has ſeen the world, might ſooo con- 
teive'-to; amuſe them withal ; and: might be done 
generally, even wala luke fire ruck with n 
a rar 23; 
2: As for th ae of Par vr | 


6 or men-eaters, I never meet with any ſuch people: 
8 all nations or families in the world, that I have ſeen 


on heard of, having ſome ſort of food to live on, 
either fruit, grain, or . which grow naturally, 
or. elſe planted by them; if not fiſh, and land-ani-;. 
mals beſides (yea, even "the people of New-Hol- 
land, had fiſh . all. their penury) and would 


ſcurce kill a man purpoſely to eat him. I know 


not what barbarous cuſtoms may formerly have been 
in the world: and to facrifice their enemies to their 


gods, is . * been much talk'd/of with re- 


lation 


a 
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lation to the ſavages of America, I am a ſtranger 
to that alſo, if it be, or have been. cuſtomary in 
any nation there; and yet, if they ſacrifice their 
enemies it is not neceſſary they ſhould eat then 
too. After all, I will not be peremptory in the 
negative, but I ſpeak as to the compaſ of my o.] nn 
knowledge, and know ſome of theſe cannibal ſto- 
ries to be falſe; and many of them to haue been 
diſproved ſince I firſt went to the Weſt Indies. At 
that time how barbarous were the poor Florida In- 
dians accounted; which now we find to be: civil” 
enough; what ſtrange ſtories have we heard of the 
Indians, whoſe ian were called the iſles of can- 
nibals? yet we find that they do trade very civill 9 
with the French and Spaniards, and have done 
with us. I own that they have formerly endea- 
voured to deſtroy our plantations at Barbadoes, and 
have ſince hindered us from ſettling the iſland Santa 
Loca, by deſtroying two or three colonies ſucceſ- 
ſively. of thoſe that were: ſettled there; and even 
the iſland Tabago has been often annoyed and ra- 
vaged. by them, when ſettled by the Dutch, and 
ſtill lies waſte; (though a delicate fruitful illand) as 
being too near the Caribbees on the continent, Who 
viſit it every year: but this was to pteſerve their 
own right, by endeavouring to keep out any that 
would ſettle themſelves on thoſe iſlands, where they 
had planted themſelves; yet even theſe people 
would not hurt a ſingle perſon, as I have been told 
by ſome that have been priſoners among them. 1 
could inſtanee alſo in the Indians of Bocca Tord, 
and Bocca Drago, and many other places Where 
they live, as the Spaniards call it, wild and ſavage s 
yet there they have been familiar with privateers, 
bur by abuſes have withdrawn their friendſhip again. 
As for theſe Nicobar people, I found them affable 
_— and therefore I did not fear them; * 4 8 
L 2 | 
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did not much cafe whether I had 2 any more i 
company or no. 7 
But however 1 hes: very FE bet; 400 1 
rather becauſe. we were now men enough to row” 
ourſelves over to the iſland Sumatra; and accord- 
ingly we: preſently conſulted how to purchaſe a ca- 
noe of the nati ves. #4 
It was a fine clear moon · light 15 in which * : 
were left aſhore:;/ therefore we walked on the ſandy 
bay, to watch when the ſhip would weigh and be 
gone, not thinking ourſelves ſecure in our new got- 
ten liberty till then, About eleven or twelve o'clock. 
we ſaw her under fail, and then we returned to our 
chamber, and ſo to ſleep. | This was the 6th of May. 
The next morning betimes, our landlord, with 
fo or five of his friends, came to ſee his new 
gueſts, and was ſomewhat ſurprized to ſee ſo many 
of us, for he knew. of no more but myſelf; yet he 
ſeemed to be very well pleaſed, and entertained us 
with a large callabaſh 5 toddy, which he brought 
with him. Before he went away again, (for pra 
ſoever. we came they left their houſes to us, but 
Whether out of fear or ſuperſtition I know not) HE: 
bought a canoe of him for an axe, and preſently 
put our eheſts and cloaths in it, deſigning to go to 
the ſouth end of the iſland, and lie there till the 
monſoon ſhifted, which we expected every day. 
When our things were ſtowed away, We with che 
Achineſe entered with joy into our new frigate, and 
launched off from the ſhore. We were no 3 0 
off, but our canoe overſet bottom upwards. We 
preſerved our lives well enough by ſwimming, DH 
dragged alſo our cheſts and cloaths aſhore, but all. 
our things were wet. I had nothing of value but; 
my journal and ſome drafts of land, of my own * 
taking, which I much prized, and which I had hi- | 
therto carefully — Mr. Hall had alſo 1 
another 
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another cargo of dooks, which; with much ado, we 


afterwards dried, but ſome of our drafts hs lay n 


looſe i in our cheſts were ſpoiled. | 
We lay here afterwards three chips; making great 

ges to dry our books. The Achineſe in the mean 
time fix d our canoe, with qutleagers on each ſide; 


and they alſo cut a good maſt for her, and made 1 


ſubſtantial ſail with mats. | 
| The canoe being now very well fix'd, and aur 
books, and cloaths dry, we launched out the ſe- 
cond time, and rowed towards the eaſt fide of the 
iſland, leaving many Iſlands to the north of us. 
The Indians of the iſland accompanied us with 
eight or ten canoes againſt our delire; for we 
thought that theſe men would make proviſion dearer 
at that fide of the iſland we were going to, by giv- 
ing an account what rates we gave for it at the place 
from whence we came, which was owing to the 
ſhip's being there; for the ſhips crew were not ſo 
thrifty in bargaining (as they ſeldom are) as ſingle 
perſons, or a few men might be apt to be, who 
would keep to one bargain. Therefore to hinder 
them from going with us, Mr. Hall ſcared one ca- 
noes's crew, by firing a ſhot over them. They all 
leap'd over-board, and cried out, but ſeeing us row 
away, they | got neo their cone agan, and cute 
after . ; 
The firing of that gun 5 all the. benen 
of the iſland to be our enemies. For preſently af- 
ter this we put aſhore, at a bay where were four 
houſes, and a great many canoes ; but they all 
went away, and came near us. no more for ſeveral 
days. We had then a great loaf of melory, which 
was our conſtant food; and if we bad a mind to. 
cocoa nuts, or toddy, our Malayans of Achin 
would clim the trees, and fetch as many nuts as we 
your have, and a T a of toddy every morn- 
ing. 
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Thus we lived till our melory was almoſt 
— 5 being ſtill in hopes that the natives would 
come to us, and ſell it as they had formerly done. 
But they came not to us; nay, they oppoſed us 
where · ever we came, aad often ſhaking their lances 
at us, made all . lhew. of hatred that oy: could 
invent. 

At laſt, when we ee that they tod in oppo- 
ſition to us, we reſolved to uſe force to get tome of 
their food, if we could not get it other ways. With 
this reſolution, we went in our canoe to a ſmall bay, 


on the north part of the iſland, becauſe it was 


ſmooth water there and good landing, but on the 
ather fide, the wind being yet on that quarter, we 
could not land without jeopardy of overſetting our 
Canoe, and wetting our arms, and then we muſt 
have lain at the mercy of our enemies, who ſtood 
two or three hundred men in every bay, where 
they ſaw us coming, to keep us off. 
When we ſet out, we rowed directly to the notch | 
end, and preſencly were followed by ſeven or eight 
of their canoes. They keeping at a diſtance, row- 
ed away faſter than we. did, and got to the bay be 
fore us; and there, with about twenty more canoes 
full of men, they all landed, and ſtond to hinder 
us from landing; but we rowed in within an hun- 
dred yards of 1 1 Then we lay ſtill, and I took 
my gun, and pteſented at them; at which they all 
fell. deun flat on the ground: but I turned myſelf 
about, to ſhew that we did not intend to harm 
them, I fired my gun off to the ſea, fo that they 
might ſee the ſnhot graze on the water. As ſoon as 
my gun was loaded again, we rowed e ne in ; at 
Which ſome of them withdre w. The reſt ſtanding 
up, did ſtill cut and hew the air, Waking; ligns of 
theit hatred, till L once more frighened them witn 
my gun, and diſcharged it as before. e 
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of them ſneaked away, leaving only five or fl 
men on the bay. Then we towed in again, and 
Mr. Hall, taking his ſword in his hand, leap'd a- 
 ſhote 3 and I ſtood ready with my gun do fire at the 
Indians, if they had injured him; but they au ndt 
ſtir, till he came to them and ſaluted them. 
- He ſhook chem by the hand, and dy loch * 
of friendſhip as he made, the peace was concluded, 
ratified and confirmed by all that were preſent, and 
others that were gone, were again called back, and 
they all very joy fully accepted of a peace. This de- 
came univerſal oyer all the iſland, to the gre 
of the inhabitants. There was no ringin 2 bells, 
nor bonefires made, for that is not the — here, 
but gladneſs appeared in their countenances, for 


no they could go out and fiſh again, without fear 


of being taken. This peace was not more welecme 
to them than to us; for now the inhabitants 
brought their melory again to us, which we bought 
for old rags, and fall & ripes of -tloath; about ag 
broad as the palm of ones ated I did not ſee a - 
baye five or {ix hens, for they have but few on 
iſland. At ſome places we ſaw ſonie ſmall 
which we could have bought of them reaſe 
but we would not eee our een friends, wy 
were Mahometans. e n.. 
WMe ſtaid here two or * woes and then win 
ha the ſouth end of the iſland; keeping on the 
eaſt ſide, and we were , received by + the na- 
tives, where: ever we came. When we arrived-ac 
the ſouth end of the iſland, we fitted ourſelves with 
melory and water, and about twelve large cocoa· nut 
| ſhells; that had all the kernel taken oùt, yet weie 
pfreſerved whole except only a fmall hole ar one end; 
And all theſe held for us about three gallons and 


: * "We EY 
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bos, hin held about four: or five 18 more: 
this was our ſea- ſtore. 

We now deſigned to go. to Achin, A ae on adi 
N. W. end ot the iſland Sumatra, diſtant from 
hence about forty leagues, bearing ſouth ſouth eaſt. 
We unly waited far the weſtern: monſoon, which we 
had expected a great while, and now it ſeemed to 
be at hand; for the clouds began to hang their 
heads to the eaſtward, and at laſt moved gently 
that way; and though the wind was ſtill at eaſt, 
yet this was an intallbie ſign . the — en | 
1 50 * 2 8 ne, | 
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CHAP. xxv. ee, 


, 1 fan. in ar open boat, ts annie 
l Falte Jonas, and from thence to Achin. * 


E was the 15th day of May, 1688, chin * , 


o'clock in the afternqon, when we left Nicobar 
ecting aur courſe towards Achin, being eight 
men of us in company, viz. three Engliſh, four 
2 who were born at een en _ mun- | 
| Portwgueſe. 
: Our veſſel, the 8 cance. was not one an 
the biggeſt, nor of the leaſt ſize ; \ſhe was much 
about the burthen of one of our London wherries | 
. below bridge, and built ſharp at both ends, like the 
fore part of a wherry. She was deeper than a wher⸗ 
ry, but not fo hroad, and was ſo thin and light, 
that when empty, four men could launch her, or 
-hale her aſhore gn a ſandy bay. We had a good 
ſubſtantial maſt, and a mat fail, and good outla- 
ger laſh'd very faſt and firm on each ſide the veſſel, 
being made of. firong poles. So that while theſe 


continued firm, the yeſſel could not overer, which | ; 
9 * Ra 
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de would eaſily have done without them, and with 
them too, had they not been made very ſtrong; 
and we were therefore much beholden to our A- 
| chineſe companions for this contrivance. | 
Theſe men were none of them ſo ſenſible of the: 
danger as Mr. Hall and myſelf; for they all con- 
fined ſo much in us, that they did not ſo much as 
ſcruple any thing that we approved of; neither was 
Mr. Hall ſo well provided as I was, for before we 
left the ſhip, I had purpoſely conſulted our draft of 
the Eaſt Indies, for we had but one in the ſhip, and 
out of that I had written in my pocket book an 
account of the bearing and diſtance of all the Ma- 
lacca coaſt, and that of Sumatra, Pegu, and Siam, 
and alſo brought away with me a pocket compaſs 
for my — in TOM eee 10 1 Aan 
undertake. | 

The weather at our ſetting quts was: very 8 
clear and hot. The wind was ſtill at S. E. a very 
ſmall breeze, juſt fanning the air, and the clouds 
were moving gently from weſt to eaſt, which gave 
us hopes that the winds were either at weſt already, 
abroad at ſea, or would be ſo in a very ſhort time. 
We took this . eee of fair weather, being in 
hopes to accompliſh our voyage to Achin, before 

the weſtern monſoon was ſet in ſtrong, knowing 
that we ſhould have very bluſtering weather after 
this fair weather, eſpecially at the arſt coming af 
the weſtern monſon. 

We rowed therefore away to * ſouthward, ſup- 
poſing that when we were clear from the iſland we 
ſhould have a true wind, as we call it, for the land 
hales the wind; and we often find the wind at ſea 
different from what it is near the ſnore. We rowed 
the firſt afternoon, and the night enſuing, about 
twelve leagues by my judgment. Our courſe was 


ſcunn ſouth "_ but the a day i in * 
when 


* 


; « 
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5 ben the ſun was an hour high, we ſaw the iſland | 


from whence we came, bearing N. W. by N. there- 


fore found ve had gone a point more to the eaſt 
1 1 for which reaſon. we nes: uch 5 
e 
In the afternoon a fombatchicls; os bad a gentle 
reer W. S. W. which continued ſo till nine, 
er which time we laid down our oars, and ſteered 
away S. S. E. I was then at the helm, and I found 
by the ripling of the ſea, that there was a ſtrong 
current againſt us. It made a great noiſe that 
| might be heard near half a mile. At nine o'clock 
© it fell calm, and ſo continued till ten. Then the 
i = ſprung Sagan "a arp A freſh an all 
1 n r 
The 17th day i in the moming we looked — br 2 
* the iſland Sumatra, ſuppoling that we were now 
within twenty leagues of it; for we had rowed and 
failed, by our reckoning twenty - four leagues from 
Nicobar iſland; and the diſtance from Nicobar to 
Achin is about forty e But we look'd in 
Vvuiin for the iſland Sumatra; for turning aurſelves 
ahout, we ſaw to our grief, Nico bar iſland, lying 
W. N. W. and not above eight leagues diſtant. 
By this it was viſible, that we had met a very 
ſtrong current againſt us in the night. But the 
vwind treſhened on us, and we made the beſt uſe of 
it while the weather continued fair. At noon we 
had an obſervation of the ſun; my ang * 6 * 
355 m. and Mr. Hall's was 7 d. north. 
The 18th day the wind freſnened on us a 5 
and the ſky began to be clouded. It was indiffe- 
rent clear till noon, and we thought to have had bb 
. obſervation, but were - hindered by the clouds that 
covered the face of the ſun, when it came on the 
meridian. This often happens that we ate diſap- 
cal 1 25 of making * ſun's being 


clouded 
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clouded at noon, though it ſhines clear both beſore 
and after, eſpecially in places near the ſun; and 
this obſcuring of the ſun at noon, is commonly 
ſudden and Wc and for about half an ur 
ar more. 

We had then alſo a very in preſage, wy a great 
| ciecle about the ſun (five or ſix times the diameter 
of it) which ſeldom appears, but ſtorms of wind, 
or much rain enſue. Such circles about the.maon 
are more frequent but of- leſs import. We com- 
monly take great notice of theſe that are about the 
ſun, obſerving if there be any breach in the circle, - 
and in what quarter the breach is, for from thence 
we commonly find the greateſt ſtreſs of the wind will 
come, I muſt confeſs that I was a little anxious at 
the ſight of this circle, and wiſh'd heartily that we 
were near ſome land. Yet I ſhewed no ſign of it 
to diſcourage my conſorts, but made a virtue of 
neceſſity, and put a good countenance on the mat - 
A 

I told Mr. Hall that if che wind ven too 
ſtrong and violent, as I feared it would, it 
even then very ſtrong. we, muſt of neceſſity ſteer 
away before the wind and ſea, till better weather 
preſented; and that as the winds were now, we 
ſhould, inſtead of about twenty leagues to Achin, 


be driven ſixty or | ſeventy leagues to the coaſt of 


Cudda or Queda, a kingdom, and town, and har- 
bour of trade on the coaſt of Malaccaa. 
The winds therefore beating very hard, we rolled 
up the foot of our ſail on a pole faſtened to it, and 
ſettled our yard within three feet of the canoe ſides, 
ſo that we had now but a ſmall ſail, yet it was {till 
too big, conſidering the wind; for the wind being 
on our broad ſide, preſt her down very much, tho? 
ſupported by her outlagers; inſomuch that the 
obs of the outlagers going from the ſides of 2 | 
225 veel, 


: Fe 's 
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veſſel, bent as if they would break; and ſhould 


they have broken, our overturning and periſhing 
159 been inevitable ; beſides, the ſea increaſing, 
would ſoon have filled the veſſel this way. Ye 
thus we made a ſhift to bear up with the ſide of the 


veſſel againſt the wind for a while but the wind 
ſtill encreaſing, about one -o'clock in the afternoon 
we put away right before wind and ſea, 1 | 


td run thus all the afternoon, and part of the night 


enſuing. The wind continued, increaſing all the. 
afternoon, and the ſea ſtill ſwelltd higher, and often 


broke, but did us no damage; for the ends of the 


veſſel being very narrow, he that ſteered received 
and broke The ſea on his back, and ſo kept it from 
coming in ſo much as to endanger the veſſel ; tho? 
much water would come in, which we were forced 
to keep heaving out continually. And by this time 


we ſaw it was well that we had altered our courſe, 


every wave would elſe have fill'd and ſunk us, tak- 


ing the ſide of the veſſel: and though our outlagers 


were well laſh'd down to the canoe's bottom with 
rattans, yet they muſt probably have yielded to ſuch 


- a'ſea as this, when even before, they were plunged 
| under water, and bent like twigs. 


The evening of this 18th day was very diſmal; 
the ſky looked very black, being covered with dark 
could, the wind blew hard, and the ſeas ran high. 
The fea was already roaring in a white ſoam about 
us; a dark night coming on. and no land in fight 


to ſhelter us, and our little bark in danger to be 


ſwallowed by every wave; and what was worſt of 
all, none of us thought ourſelves prepared for ano- 


cher world. The reader may better gueſs, than T 
can expreſs, the confuſion. that we were all in. I 


had been in many eminent dangers before now, 


ſome of which J have already related, but the worſt 
of them * was but a W in comparifan 


with 
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wich this. 1 muſt confeſs that I was in great con- 
flicts of mind at this time. Other dangers came 
not upon me with ſuch aà leiſurely and dreadful ſo- 
lemnity: a ſudden ſkirmiſh or engagement, or ſo, 
was nothing when ones blood was: up, and puſhd 
forwards with eager expectations. But here I had 
a lingering view of approaching deach, and little 
or no hopes of eſcaping it; and I muſt: coolehe that 
my courage, which I had hitherto kept up, failed 
me here, and I made very ſad reflections on my for- 
mer life, and look'd bale with horror and deteſta- 
tion, on actions which before I diſliked, but _ 1 
trembled at the remembrance of. I had lon ; 
fore this repented me of that roving courſe oi life, . f 
but never with ſuch concern as now. I did alſo 
call to mind the many miraculous acts of God's 
providence towards me, in the whole courſe of my 
life, of which kind, I believe few men have met 
with the like. For all theſe I returned thanks in a 
peculiar manner, and this once more deſited God's 
aſſiſtance, and compoſed my mind, as well as I 
could, in the hopes of it, and, as the event . 
Iwas not diſappointed of my hopes. 

Submitting ourſelves therefore to God's | 
providence, and taking all the care we could to pre- 
ſerve our lives, Mr, Hall and I took turns to ſteer, 
and the reſt took turns to heave out the water, and 
thus we provided to ſpend the moſt doleful night 1 
ever was in. About ten o'clock it began to thun- 

der, lighten and rain ; bur the rain was very wel- 
come to us, having drank up all the water we 
brought from the iſland. - 

The wind at firſt blew harder —e4 before, but 
within half an hour it abated, and became more 
moderate, and the ſea alſo aſfwaged of its fury; and 
then by a lighted match, of which we kept a piece 
| duni on purpoſe, we looked on our . : 
| ce 
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ſce how we ſteered; and found our courſe to be ſtill 
eaſt. We had no occaſion to look on the compaſs 
before, for we ſteered right before the wind, which 
if it had ſhifted, we had” been obliged to have alter- 
ed our courſe accordingly. But now it being abated, 
we found our veſſel lively enough with that ſmal! 
ſail which was then on board; to hale to dur for- 
mer courſe, S. S. E. which accordingly we did, be- 
inn now in hopes again to get to the iſland Suma- 
But about two o dock in the morning of the 
1900 day, we had another guſt of wind, with much 
; under, lightning, and rain, which laſted till day, 
and obliged us to put before the wind again, ſteer- 
ing chus for ſeveral hours. It was very dark, and 
the hard rain ſoaked us ſo thoroughly, that we hac 
not one dry thread about us. The rain chilPd us 
extreamly:; for any freſh' water is much colder than 
that'of the ſea." For even in the coldeſt climates 
the ſea is warm, and in the horteſt climates the rain 
is cold and unwholeſome® for man's body,. Ia this 
wet ſtarvling plighr we ſpent the tedious night. Ne- 
ver did poor mariners on a lee ſhore more earneſtly”) 
long for the dawnitig light, than we did now. At 
length the day appeared; but with ſuch dark black 
clouds near the horizon, that the firſt glimpſe of the 
dawn appeared thirty or forty degrees high; which 
was dreadfal enough ; for it is a common ſaying a- 
mong ſeamen, and true, as I have experienced, that 
a high dawn will have high winds, and a low . 5 
ſmall winds. z 
WMWWe continued our cobrſe Rill eaſt, before witd: 
and ſea, till about eight o'clock in the morning of 
this a gth day; and then one of our Malayan friends 
eried out. Püulo way. Mr. Hall, Ambroſe! and I, 
thought the fellow had faid pull away, an- expteſ. 
ſion uſual among Engliſh ſeamen, when they are 


roving. And we wondered what he meant by = : 
ti 


Kill we n bum point to his _—_— 3 ou FR we 
looking that way, ſaw. land appearing, like an 


iſland, and all our Malayans ſaid it was an iſanßed 


at the N. W. end of Sumatra, called Way for 
Pulo Way, is the illand Way. We, Who were 
dropping with wet, cold and hungry, were all 
overjoyed; at the ſight of the land, and preſently 
marked its bearing. It bore ſouth, and the wind 
was ſtill at weſt, a ſtrong gale ; but the ſea did not 
run ſo high as in the night; Therefore we trimmed. 
our ſmall ſail no bigger than an apron; and ſteered 
with ait. Now our; outlagers did us a great kind - 
neſs again, for although we had but a ſmall ſail, 
yerſche wind was ſtrong, and preſt down our veſſel's 
ſide. very much; but being ſupported by the out- 
lagers, we could brook it dv enoughs" hich ocher- | 

_ wiſe, we could not have done. 

About noon we ſaw more land beneath the fi. 
poſed 1 Pulo Way; and ſteering towards it, before 
night we ſaw all the coaſt of Sumatra, and found 
the errors of our Achineſe; for the high land that 
we firſt ſaw, which then appeared like an iſland, 
was not Pulo Way, but a great high mountrain on 
the iſland Sumatra, called by the Engliſh the Gol- 
den Mountain. Our wind continued till about ſe- 
ven O'clock at night, k then it abated, and at ten it 
died away; and then we ſtuck to our oars again, 
though all of us quite tired with our former fager K 
and hardſhißs. 

The next morning being the goth dam. we ſaw. 
all the low land plain, and judged ourſelves not a- 
bove eight leagues off. About eight o'clock in the 
morning we had the wind again at welt, a freſh gale, 
and ſteering in {till for the ſhare, at foe o'clock in 
the afternoon we run to the mouth of the river on 
the iſland Sumatra, called Paſſange Jonca. It is 
thirty four leagues to the eaſtward of Achin, _ 

3 WR: © "mb 
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3 fix des to the weſt of Diamond Point, which 
3 | E with three e of a enn and * low 
= Our Maluytins were very well acq die" tore; | 
= -- bid carried us 70 8, final fiſhing villages within a 
maile of the river's mouth, called allo by the name 
of che river, Paſfinge Jonca. The hardſhips of 
| this voyage, with the adding: heat of the fun, at 
3 our firſt ſeteing out, and the cold rain, and oY 
Continuing wet for the laſt two days, caſt us all into 
. fevers, ſo that now we were not able to help each 
other, nor ſo much as to get 'our canoe up to the 
village; but our e got foe of the W. 
men to bring her up. 7 * 
Ihe neus of our artival/ being noiſed abroad, IS 
one of the Oramkais or noblemen of the iſland 
came in the night to ſee us. We were then lying 
in a ſmall hut, at the end of the town, and it being 
late, this lord only viewed us, and having ſpoken 
With our Malayans, went away, but he returned to 
us again the next day, and provided a large houſe 
for us to live in, till we ſhould be recovered of our 
ſickneſs; ordering the towns people to let us want 
ſor nothing. The Achineſe Malayans that came 
with us, told them all the circumſtances of our 
voyage; how they were taken by our ſhip, and 
where, and how we that came with them were pri- 
ſoners on board the ſhip, and had been ſet athore at 
Nicobar, as they were. It was for this reaſon pro- 
bably, that the * gp of Sumatra were thus 
9 1 extraordinary kind to us, to provide every thing 
that we had need of; nay, they would force us to 
accept of preſents from them, that we knew not 
What to do with; as young buffaloes, goats, &c. 
for theſe we would turn looſe at night, after the 
gentlemen who gave them to us were gone, for we 


| were * by our Achineſe conſorts to Oe 


42 N — 
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of them, for fear of diſobliging by our refuſal Bur 

the ce nuts, plantains, fowls, eggs, ſh and 
rice, we kept for out uſe. The Malayans 1 ac- 
companied us from Nicobar ſeparated themſelves 
from us now living at one end of the houſe by 
themſelves, for they were Mahometans, as all thoſe 
of the kingdom of Achin are; and though during 
our paſſage by ſea together, we made them content 
to drink their water out of the ſame cocoa ſhell 
with us; yet being now no longer under that ne- 
ceſſity, they again took up their accuſtomed nicety 
and reſervedneſs. They all lay ſick, and as their 
ſickneſs increaſed, . one of them threatned us that if 
any of them died, tlie reſt, ſhould kill us, for hav- 
ing brought them this voyage; yet I queſtion whe». 
ther they would have attempted, or the country 
people have ſuffered it. We made a ſhift to den | 
our own food, for none of theſe people, though 
they were very kind in giving us any thing that we 
wanted, would yet come near us, 10 afliſt us in 
dreſſing our victuals; na nay, they would not touch 
any thing that we uſed. We had all fevers, and 
therefore took turns to dreſs victuals, according as 
we had ſtrength. to do it, or ſtomachs to ear. . I 
found my fever to encreaſe, and Ty head ſo diſtem- | 


ted and ſharp nels. penknife, f in order to let my- 
11 blood, ut I. e not, for r pur was too 
M.. - E- 
We dal 2 5 ten or twelve days, in ones to re- 
cover our health, but finding no amendment, we 
defired to go to Achin. But we; were delayed by 
the natives, who had , a deſire, to have kept Mr. 
Hall and myſelf, to ſail in their veſſels to Malacca, 
Cudda, or to other places whither they. trade. But 
finding us more deſirous to be with our country- 


mc in our . at 93 they provided a large 
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oe to us thither, we not able to tms. 
oe nl canoe. Beſides, — this three of 
our Malayan comtades were gone very lick into the 
country, and only one of them and the Portugueſe 
ained with us, accompanying us to Achin, and 
both as fick as we were. 
1 was the beginn . of June, 1698, when. we 
1eft Paſſange Jonca. had four men to row, one 
0 e and a ha of the country, that went 
r ive an information to the government 
5 of ae We were but three days and 7 
| 8 our paſſage, having ſea breezes by day, and 
land winds by night, and very fair weather. 
When we arrived at Achin, I was carried before 
. the Shabander, the chief magiſtrate in the city. 
One Mr. Dennis Driſcal, an Iriſhgan, and a refi- 
dent there, in the factory which our Eaſt India 
company had there then, was interpreter. I being 
weak, was ſuffered to ſtand in the Shabander's pre- 
Fence, for it is their cuſtom to make men fit on the 
floor, as they do, croſs- legged like taylors ; but 1 
had not ſtrengtl. then to pluck up my heels in that 
manner. The Shabander aſked! me feveral queſti- 
ons, eſpecially how we durſt venture to come in a 
canoe from the Nicobar iſland to Sumatra. I told 
him, that I had been accuſtomed to hardſhips and 
hazards, therefore I did with much freedom under- 
take it. He enquired alio concerning our ſhip, 
whence ſhe came, 8&c. I told him from the ſouth 
ſeas; that ſhe had ranged. about the Philippine 
iſlands, &c. and was now gone towards Arabia and 
the Red Sea. The Malayans alſo and Portugueſe 


were afterward examined, and confirmed what I 


declared, and in leſs than half an hour I was diſ- 


mit with Mr. Driſcal, who then lived in the Eng- 


liſh Eaſt India company's factory. He ae 4 
room for us to lie in, and ſome victuals. | 
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hhree days after our arrival here our Portugueſe 
died of a fever. What became of our Malay ans 1 
know not. Ambroſe lived not long after, Mr. Hall 
alſo was ſo weak, that I did not think he would re- 
cover. I was the beſt, yet ſtill very ſick of a fe- 
ver, and little likely to live. Therefore Mr. Driſ- 
cal, and ſome other Engliſhmen, perſuaded me to 
take ſome purging phyſic of a Malayan doctor. 1 
took their advice, being willing to get caſe ; but af- 
ter three doſes, each a large callabaſh of naſty ſtuff, 
finding no amendment, I thought to deſiſt from 
more phyſic, but was perſuaded to take one doſe 
more, which I did, and it wrought ſo violently, 
that I thought it would have ended my days. I 
ſtruggled till I had been about twenty or thirty 
times at ſtool ; but it working ſo quick with me, 
with little intermiſſion, and my ſtrength being al- 
moſt ſpent, I even threw myſelf down once for all, 
and had above ſixty ſtools in all before it left off 
working. I thought my Malayan doctor, whom 
they ſo much commended, would have killed me 
outright. I continued extraordinary weak for ſome 
days after his drenching me thus; but my fever left 
me for above a week, after which it returned upon 
me again for a twelve month, and a flux with it. 


However, when I was a little recovered from the 


effects of my drench, I made a ſhift to go abroad; 
and having been Kindly invited to captain Bowrey's 
houſe there, my firſt viſic was to him, who had a 
thip in the road, but lived aſhore. This gentle- 
man was extraordinary kind to us all, particularly 
me, and importuned me to go his boatſwain to 
Perſia, whither he was bound, with a deſign to ſell 
his ſhip there, as I was told, tho? not by himſelf. 
From thence he intended to paſs with the caravan 
to Aleppo, and ſo home for England. His buſt- 
neſs required him to ſtay ſome time longer at Achin ; 
| | Mn «+ - 
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I judge to ſell, ſome commodities that he had not 
. diſpoſed of. Let he choſe rather to leave the 
iſpoſal avs them to ſome merchant there, and make: 
à ſhort trip to the Nieobar iſlands in the mean time, 
and on his return to take in his effects, and ſo pro- 
ceed towards Perſia. This was a ſudden reſolution 
captain Bowrey's, preſently after the arrival of 
a a ſmall. frigate from Siam, with an ambaſſador from 
the king of Siam to the queen of Achin. The am- 
| baflador was a Frenchman by nation. The veſſel 
char he came in was bur ſmall, yet very well man- 
ned, and fitted for a fight. Therefore it was gene- 
rely ſuppoſed here that captain Bowrey was afraid 
ie in Achin road, becauſe the Siamers were now 
at wars with the Engliſh, and he was not able to 
defend his ſhip, if he ſhould be attacked by them. 
But whatever made him think of going to the 
| Nicobar iſlands, he provided to ſail, and took me, 
Mr. Hall, and Ambroſe with him, tho' all of us 
fo fick and weak that we could do him no ſervice. 
It was ſome time about the beginning of June when 
we ſailed out of Achin road, but we met with the 
5 wind at N. W. with wrbalen weather, which forced 
us back again in two days time. Let he gave us 
each twelve meſs a- piece, a gold coin, each of 
which is about the value of fifteen pence Engliſh. 


So he gave over that deſign; and ſome Engliſh 


ſhips. coming into Achin road, he was not afraid of 

the Siamers who lay there. | 
After this, he again invited me to , his tions at 
Achin, and treated me always with wine and good 
cheer, and ſtill importuned me to go to Perſia with 
him; being very weak, and fearing the weſterly winds 
would create a great deal of trouble, did not give 
him a poſitive anſwer; eſpecially becauſe I thought 
I might get a better voyage in the Engliſh ſhips 


newly arrived, or e others now expected here. 
| elt 
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It was this captain Bowrey who ſent the letter 
from Borneo directed to the chief of the Engliſh 
factory at 5 1 wien mention is N 


in e . . 7 


"$$: N 7 23 3 * 
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2 n voyage from Achin in Sumatra, to oe Tom. 
gain, and oi ber places in the Eaft- Indies.” : l : 


Short time after this, captain Weldon touch. 
ed here, in a ſhip. called the Curtana, to ſell 
2 ſlaves he had hrought with him from Bont St. 
George, being in his way ta the ſtreights of Malac- 
ca, and ſo ta Tanquin, whither he was bound. 
This afforded me the opportunity af trying that 
voyage, to which he kindly invited me, and to 
which I was the more encouraged becauſe he had a 
good ſurgeon. in his ſhip, whole advice I needed; 
and my friend Mr. Hall was particularly animated 
thereby, who had alſo reſolved upon this voyage, 
and was in a weaker condition than myſelf, Beſides, 
captain Weldon promiſed: to buy a floop at Ton- 
quin, of which he would make me commander, to 
go a trading voyage from thence to Cochinchina, 
Champa, Cambodia, or ſome other of the adjacent 
countries; which trade has been ſcarce yet attempt. 
ed by our countrymen, and there were hopes it 
might turn to good account; but this project came 
to nothing. 
However, captain Weldon having finiſhed ' FA 
buſineſs at Achin, I fer out thence with him thro? 
the ſtreights of Malacca, and we ſoon: arrived at 
the town of Malacca; af which town and country 
I ſhall have a better occaſion to ſpeak hereafter. 
Here we found the Cæſar of London, commanded. 
by captain Wright, who came from Bombay, and 
Was bound to China. He ſtopped here to water and 


M 3 | refreſh, 
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refreſh, as is uſual for hips to do that paſs theſe 
Kreights. ' By him we were informed that three 
ps Engliſh ſhips had touched here, and were 
paſt on to the eaſtward ten days before. Theſe 
three- ſhips came from Fort St. George, in company ; 
with captain Weldon; but his buſineſs calling him 
to Achin, they in the mean time proſecuting their 
voyage, got the ſtart. of us thus much. The Cæ- 
far was ſoon ready to fail again, and went any the 
next morning after our arrival ar Malacca. 
Our captain being a ſtranger to the bay of 18 
quin as were all his ſhips company, he hired a 
Dutch pilot at Malacca; and having finiſhed his 
buſineſs there, we ſet fail, two days after the Cæſar. 
We were deſirous to'overtake theſe four ſhips, and 
therefore crouded all the fail we could make; hav- 
ing a ſtrong weſterly wind, accompanied with ma- 
ny hard guſts and torriadoes. and the next day we 
got dithe of them; for they had not yet aſſed 
rough a narrow paſſage, called the ſtreights of 
Sincapore. We ſoon got up with them, and paſt 
through together; and ſailing about three 
further, we anchored near an iſland called Ful 
Nuttee, belonging to the kingdom of Jihore. 1 
Here captain Weldon took in wood and water, 
and ſome of the Indian inhabitants came on board 
us in their canoes, of whom we bought a few co- 
coa-nuts, plantains, and freſh fiſh." We ſtaid here 
not above twenty four hours; for the other ſhi 
had filled moſt of their water at other iſlands near 
this, before we came up with them; for tho” ſhips 
do uſually take in water at Malacca town, yet they 
do as frequently diſcharge it again at . of theſe 
Wands and take in better. 
We ſailed the next day, and kept near the Ma; 
lacea ſhore, and there paſſing by the mouth of the 
| Liver Jihore, we left many other iſlands on our ſtar- 
board fide. The 
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- The river of Jihore runs by the city of that name, 
which i is the ſeat of that little kingdom of Jibore, 
This kingdom lies on the cominent of Malacca, and 
conſiſts of the extremity or PETS; of the pro- 
montory. It abounds with pepper, 4 and other good 
commodities. k 

They are a Mahometan people, very warlike, 
and defirous of trade. They delight much. in ſhip- 
ping and going | to ſea; all * neighbouring 2 
in a manner being colonies of this kingdom, and 

under its government. They coaſt about in their 
own. ſhipping to ſeveral parts of Sumatra, Java, &c. 
: yellels are but ſmall, yet very ſerviceable ; and 
the Dutch buy up a great | many af them at a ſmall 
price, and make good tr loops af them; but 
they firſt fit them up Ar NAN own faſhion, and 
put a rudder ta them, which the Jihonans dan't uſe, 
tho! they are very good ſeamen in their way; but 
they make their veſſels ſharp at each end, tha" +. 
one end is uſed as the head; and inſtead af à ru 
der, they have on each fide. the ſtern a thing like a 
very broad gar, one of which they let dawn ima 
the water at pleaſure, as there is accafion to ſteer 
the ſhip either to the ane fide or the other, always 
letting — — that which is to the leeward. They 
have proces of à particular neatneſs and curioſity. 
We M1 them half-moon proes, for they turn up ſo 
much at each end from the water, that they reſemble 
a half. moon with the horns upwards. They are 
kept very clean, ſail well, and are muell uſed by 
them in their wars. The people of Jihore have 
| formerly endeavoured to get a commerce with our 
nation; for what reaſon that trade is neglected by 
us 1 know not. The Dutch trade very much there, 
and have lately endeavoured to Ve the Kings. who, 
bug goung 59. thai how: . | 
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At "the Farther end of the frei hes of W e 
among many other iflands, we ſailed by thoſe f 
Pulo Oro, and Pulo Timaon; which laſt is a place 
bpften touch d at for wood, water, and other refreſn- 
3 thot we paſt it by. Among other things. 
ere are great plenty of excellent green turtle a- 
wong theſe iſlands. eee ee 
Being at laſt got clear of all the lands into the 
wide ocean, we ſteered away Rilt together till we 
camę in ſight of Pulo Condore ; when having all 
| brought to, and ſpoke with $594 other, we parted ' 
for our ſeveral voyages. The Cæſar and two others 
* that were bound to China, ſteered away to the eaſts 
| ward, keeping to the ſouth-of Pulo Condore, being 
their beſt courſe, thereby to avoid the large ſhoals _ 
of Pracel. We and the Saphire of Fort St.George, 
commanded by captain Lacy, ſteered more north- 
. erly⸗ and leaving Pulo Condore on our ſtarboard, 
| ive halled in for the continent, and fell in with it 
near the river ef Cambodia: but leaving this alſo 
| on our. ſtarboard ſide, we coaſted along to the eaſt- 
| ward, keeping near ds Champa ſhore ; ard coming 
| to the point of land that bounds the 8. W. part dr 
| the bay of Tonquin;*we doubled it, and coaſting - 
1 to the north, leaving Champa ſtill on our larboard 
fide, and the ſhoals of Pracel about twelve or four- 


teen leagues off on- dur ſtarboard ſide; we kept a- 
; Jong fair. by the ſhore, juſt without Pulo Canton. 
This iſland lies in about 13 d. north. It is mueh 
frequented by the Cochinchineſe, whoſe country be- 
gins hereabouts, bordering on the kingdom Cham- 
pa. They are moſt fiſhermen that come hither, and 
their chiet buſineſs is to make oil of porpoſes ; for 
theſe fiſh are found in great plenty hefe at ſome ſea- 
ſons of the year, and then the Cochinchineſe reſort 
hither to take them. The people that we found 
en 9 Polo Condore, mentioned in chapter 4 N Page 


Pg 


- 
* 
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vol. II. were of theſe Cochinchineſe. The tur- 
tle alſo which. they catch is chiefly to make oil of 
their fat; and there is great / ſore of 1 on all 
this coaſt. eee W; 10 
We eoaſted _ fink on > this Wale, ll we came 
to the iſlands of Champello. Theſe may ſeem to 
have ſome affinity to Champa, by the ſound of the 
word, which one would take to by a Portugueſe di- 
minutive of Champa; yet they lie on the Cochin- 
china coaſt, and belong to it, tho' uninhabited: 
They are four or fibe in number, and lie four or 
five leagues from the ſhore. They are called 
Chapello de la Mar to diſtinguiſh them from o- 
_ thers lying farther down in they bay of Tonquin, 
called Sete de Terra. Theſe laſt lie in about 
16 d. 45 m. north, but the iſlands of E 
de la Mar lie in about 13 d. 45 m. north. 3 
Over againſt theſe laſt iſlands, on the main, chere a 
is a large navigable river empties itſelf into the ſea. 
The city of Quinam ſtands on the banks of this riz 
ver, and is ſaid to be the principal city of the king- 
dom of Cochinchina. As to its diſtance from the 
ſea, bigneſs, ſtrength, riches, &c. I am yet in the 
dark; only I have been informed, that if a ſhip is 
caſt away on this kingdom, the ſeamen that eſcape 
drowning and get aſhore become ſlaves to the king. 
Captain John Filer was thus ſerved, and deſpaired 
of ever getting his freedom; but after a conſidera- 
ble ſtay there, he was taken notice of by the king, 
and upon promiſe of returning again to trade there, 
he was ſent away. I failed in à veſſel of his after 
this, but I never found him inclined to trade thi- 
ther any more. However, notwithſtanding this 
their ſeverity to ſhipwreck'd people, I have been 
informed by capt. Tiler and others, that they have 
a deſire to trade, tho they are yet deſtitute of the 
means to attain it. NE deſire of trade, they ſeem 
5 . to 
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fled from the Tartars, when they conquered their 


_ - country; and being kindly received hy theſe Cochin, 
Chineſe, and having among them many artificers, 


to have taken up from ſome Chineſe fugitives, who 1 


they inſtructed their kind protectors in many uſeful = I 


arts, of which they were wholly ignorant before, 
*Tis probable that their cuſtom of ſeizing | ſhip- 
weeck'd ſeamen may ſaon vaniſh by the coming in 
of trade, which is already advancing among them; 
for the merchants of China do now drive ſome ſmall 
traffic among theſe people, and fetch thence ſome _ 
ſmall quantities of pepper, lignum aloes, and agua. - 
la wood, which is much eſteemed for its rare-ſcent, 
and is very valuable in others parts of India. They 
alſo fetch berel from hence, which grows here in 
great plenty. I have had no account of any ſhip- 
ing the Cochinchineſe have of their own, but I 
ave met with them in their open boats of four, 
five or ſix tons, employing themſelves chiefly in 
getting pitch and tar from Pulo Condore, in fiſh- 
ing about the coaſt and iſland to get oil, and in 
fetching aguala wood from the bay of Siam ; which 
whether it grows there or no, I cannot tell, but I 
Have heard that it is only drift wood caſt aſhore by 
ES d TN 
- The ſeizing ſhipwreck'd men has alſo been a cu - 
Nam at Pegu, but whether ſtill continued I know 
not. They look'd on ſuch, as men preſerved by 
| God, purpoſely for them to feed and maintain; 
and therefore the king ordered them to be main- 
tained by his ſubjects; neither was any work re- 
_ quired of them, but they had liberty to beg. By 
this means they got food and raiment from the in- 
habitants, who were zealouſly charitable to them. 


But to proceed 3 we kept 4 little without all the 


iſlands, and coaſting five or ſix leagues further, we 
ftood right ovet towards the north.cait cod of he 


bay of Tonquin. The bay of Tonquin has i its en- 
trance between the ſouth eaſt point of Champa on 
the weſt fide, which lies in the lat. of about 12 d. 


* 
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north, and the iſland of Aynam near the S. W. 


part of China. on the eaſt ſide. The iſland of Ay- 
nam is in about 19 d. north. It is a pretty conſi- 
derable iſſand, well people with Chineſe inhabitants. 
They have ſhips of their own, and drive a great 
trade by fea. I have ſeen many of their ſhips, 
ſome of one hundred tons, with outlagers on both 
ſides, and others like ordinary jonks, without out- 
lagers ; but am wholly ignorant of their trade, any 


farther than what I have mentioned of their having 


pearl oyſters there. 
Near the cad of the bay of Tonq uin there are 
abyndance of ſmall iſlands, of which I ſhall ſpeak 
more - hereafter. The mouth of the bay ſeems to 
be barred up with the great ſhoal of Pracel, which 
lies ſtretched at length before it, yet leaving two 
wide channels, one at each end, ſo that ſhips may 
5 ul in or out either way : and therefore even the 
ips that are bound from the ſtreights of Malacca 
or Sjam to China, may as well paſs to and fro with- 
in the ſhoal as without. 

The bay of Tonquin i is about thirty leagues wide 
in the bro/deſt place. There is good ſounding and 
anchoring all over it; and in the middle, where it 
is deepett, there is about forty ſix fathom water. 
there you have black ooze, and dark peppery land; 
dut on the weſt fide there is reddiſh oozy ſand. Be- 


ſides the other iſlands before mentioned, there are 


others of leſs note on the Cochinchina coaſt ; but 
— 5 of them above four or five miles from the 
ore. 
In the bottom of the FE alſo, there are fone 
ſmall iſlands, cloſe by the Tonquin ſhore : two of 
theſe are of ſpecial note, not for their. bigneſs but 


rather 


| for ee for the two principal rivers, or mouth 


. 
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8 here 1 is a bar of near two miles broad, c the chan- 


1 
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rather'of the chief river of Tonquin. One of theſe 
rivers or mouths, is called Rokbo: It diſcharges 
itſelf inte che ſea near the N. W. corner of the bay ; 


and the mouth of it is in about 20 d. 6 m. north. | 
This river or branch I was not at; but have been 


informed, that it has not above twelve feet water 
at the entrance, but that its bottom is ſoft ooze, 
and therefore very convenient for fmall veſſels, and 


is the way that all the Chineſe and Siamers uſe. N 
About a league to the weſtward of this river's 
mouth, there-is a ſmall pretty high iſland; called 


Fiſhers Ifland; It lies about two miles from the 
ſhore, and hath good anchoring about it in ſeven- 
teen or eighteen feet water; and therefore it is not 
only a ſea-mark for the river, but a ſecure place to 
ride in, and very convenient for ſhips to anchor at, 
to ſhelter themſelves when they come hither, eſpe- 


cially if they have not a preſent opportunity to en- 76 


ter the river; either becauſe of coming too late 1 in 


the year, or being hindered by bad weather. 
The other river or mouth, was that by which we 


entered, and is larger and deeper than the former. 
I know not its particular name; but for diſtinction 


I ſhall call it the river of Domea, becauſe the firſt 


town of note, that I ſaw on its bank, was ſo called. 


The mouth of this river is in lat. 20 d. 45 m. It 


diſembogues twenty leagues to the N. E. of Rokbo. 


There are many dangerous ſands and ſhoals, be- 
tween theſe two rivers, which ſtretch into the ſea 


two leagues or more; and all the coaſt, even from 


the Cochinchina ſhore on the weſt, to China on the 


eaſt, admits of ſhoals and ſands, which yet in ſome 


places lie ſtrerched farther © F from the ſhore than 


in others. 
This river of Domea is chat by which moſt Eu- 


ropean ſhips enter, for the ſake of its depth; yet 
nel | 
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nel is about half a mile broad, having ſands on 


each ſide. The depth of the river is various at 
different times and ſeaſons, by the relation of the 


pilots, who are. beſt acquainted here; for at ſome 


times of the year here is not above fifteen or ſixteen 
feet water on a ſpring-tide, and at other times here 

are twenty ſix or twenty ſeven feet. The highe {| 
_ tides are ſaid to be in the month of November, De- 
cember, and January, when the northerly monſoons 
blow; and the loweſt in May, June, and July, 
when the ſoutherly monſoons blow; but to be par- 
ticular in them is beyond my experience. | 
he channel of the bar is hard ſand, which 
makes it the more dangerous; and the tides whirl- 
ing among the ſands, ſets divers ways in a tides 
time; which makes it the more dangerous ſtill. 
Therefore ſhips that come hither, commonly wait 
for a pilot to direct them, and if they arrive when 
it is neap-tide, they muſt ſtay for a ſpring before a 
pilot will come off to take charge of them. The 
mark of this river is a great high ridgy mountain 
in the country, called the Elephant. This muſt be 
brought to bear N.W. by N. then ſteering towards 
the ſhore, the water runs lhallower, till you come 
into fix fathoms, and then you will be two or three 
miles from the entrance of the bar, and about the 
ſame diſtance from a ſmall iſland called Pear] Iſland, 
which will then bear neareſt N. N. E. Having 
theſe marks and PU, you ks anchor and wait 
for a pilot. 

The pilots for this river are filhermen, who live 
at a village called Batſha, at the mouth of the ri- 
ver; ſo ſeated, that they can ſee all ſhips that wait 
for a pilot, and hear the guns too, that are often 
fired as rn ” Hurpwans, to g's notice of their 
arrival, 1 | 

At 
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It was in the road before the har, in ſight of the 
Elephant land, that we found the Rainbow of Lon 
don, captain Pool commander, riding and waiting 
for a pilot, when we and captain Lacy el 
Captain Pool came directly from England, and 
paſling thro” the ſtreights of Sundy, routhied at Ba- 


tavia. 


He had lain here two or three days before we 
arrived; but the ſpring-tides coming on, the pilots 
came on board, and we all three in company paſſed 
over the bar, and entering about half flood, we had 
fourteen feet and a half water on the bar. Being 
got over the bar we found it deeper, and the bot- 
tom ſoft ooze. The river at its mouth is above a 
mile wide, but grows narrower as you run farther 


up. We had a moderate ſea- breeze, and having a 


good tide of flood, made the beſt of it to reach to 
dur anchoring place. + 8 
© Having run about five or fix leagues up the river, 
we paſt by a village called Domea. This is a hand- 


- fome village; and was the firſt of note that we ſaw 


ſtanding on the banks. Tis ſeated on the ſtar- 
board fide going up, andMſo near the river, that the 
tide ſometimes waſhes the walls of the houſes; for 
the tide riſes and falls here nine or ten feet. This 
village confifts of about one hundred houſes. Dutch 
hips that trade here always lie in the river before 
this town; and the Dutch ſeamen, by their annual 
returns from Batavia, are very intimate with the 
natives, and as tree here as at their own homes : for 


the Tonquineſe in general are a very fociable peo- 


ple, eſpecially the traders and poorer fort : but of 


this more in its proper place. The Dutch have in- 
| ſtructed the natives in the art of gaidening, by 


which means they have abundance of herbage for 
fallading, which among other __ is a great re- 


treſhment- to the Dutch ſeamen, when they arrive 
We. Tho” 
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Tho the Dutch who come to trade in this king - 
dom, go no higher with their ſhips than this Do—-— 
mea, yet the Engliſn uſually go about three miles 

farther up, and there lie at anchor during their ſtay 
in this country. We did ſo at this time, and paſ- 
ſing by Domea came to an anchor at that diſtance. 
The tide is not ſo ſtrong here as at Domea, but we 


found not one houſe near it; yet our ſhips had not 


lain there many days hefore the natives came from 
all the country about, and fell to building them 
houſes after their faſnion, ſo that in a months time 
there was a little town built near our anchoring- 

lace. This is no unuſual thing in other parts of 
India, eſpecially where ſhips lie long at a place, the 

poorer ſort of the natives taking this opportunity to 
truck and barter; and by ſome little offices, or beg- 
ging, but eſpecially by bringing women to let to 

hire, they get what they can of the ſeamen,, 
| This place where our ſhips rode at ang 
not above twenty miles from the ſea, but We trade 
of the kingdom is driven at Cachao, the principal 


city where for that reaſon the Engliſh and Dutch 


Eaſt India companies have each of 'them their fac- 
tors conſtantly reſiding. The city was farther up 
the river, about eighty miles from our anchoring 
place, and our captains got themſelves in readineſs 
to go up thither; it being uſual to ſend up the 
goods in the country boats, which are large and 
commodious enough, and the hire is pretty reaſon- 
able both for the veſſels and the men who manage 
them. They are Tonquineſe, and uſe both oars 
and fails. Qur factory at Cachau had news of our 
arrival before we came to an anchor, and immedi- 
ately the chief of the factory, with ſome of the 
king of Tonquin's officers, came down to us, by 
that time we had lain there about four or five days. 
The Tonquinele officers came to take an — 
= -. 0 
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of the ſhips and lading, and our captains received. 
them with great civility, firing of guns, feaſting 
tor two or three days, and nn alſo at 10 re- 
turn back to Cachao. 
Soon after their departure, 166 chief of the, FR 
tory returned thither again, and with him went our 
three captains, and ſome others; among whom I 
got leave to go alſo; Captain Weldon had recom- 
mended me to the chief of the factory, while he 
was on board us; and my going up now to the ci- 
ty, was in order to have his aſſiſtance in the voy- 
age to Cochinchina, Champa, or Cambodia, which 
captain Weldon had contrived for me; nor was it 
4 | his fault that it came to nothing. | 
Me went from our ſhips. in the country boats ve 
had hired, with the tide of flood, and anchored in 
the ebb ; for the tide runs ſtrong for thirty or "oa 
ond the place where we left our ſhips. 
en contented themſelves with looking after 
E: s (the Tonquineſe being very light finger- 
4 pore and left the management of the boats entirely 
| to the boats crew. Thy boats have but one maſt; + 
| and when the wind is againſt them they take it 
[7 down, and ply their oars. As we advanced 1 * 
up the river, ſometimes rowing ſometimes failing, 
we had a delightful proſpect over a large level fruit- 
ful country. It was generally either paſture or rice 
fields, and void of trees, except only about the vil- 
lages, which ſtood thick, and appeared mighty 
leaſant at a diſtance. There are many of theſe 
_ villages ſtand cloſe to the banks of the rivers, in⸗ 
compaſſed with trees on _—_ backſide only; but Opp 
to the river. 
When we came near any * theſe villages, we 
were commonly encountered with beggars, who 
came off to us, in little boats made of twigs, and 


plaiſtered over both inſide and outſide with * 
ut 
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but very ay \ Theſe were 4 poor leprous people, 
who for that reaſon are compelled by the feſt to live 
by themſelves,” and are permitted to beg publickly.. 
As ſoon as they ſpied us they ſet up a bud doleful. 
cry, and as we paſſed by, we tlirew them ſome rice, 
which they receiveþwith great appearance of Joy. 
In about four days time we got to Hean, a town 
on the eaſt ſide of the river, which is here entire; 
| for a little before e came to Hean, we met the 
main ſtream where 4 parts into the channels of Do- 
mea, which we came up, and the other of Rokbo, 
making a large and triangular iſland between them 
and the ſea 3 the mouths. of thoſe channels being. 


as | have ſaid, twenty leagues aſunder. 


HFlean is about ſixty miles from the eee 
we left our ſhips, and about eighty from the ſea 
that way ; but along the river or channel Rokho, 
where the land tends more to the ſouthwark Tye 
ſeems to be farther diftant from the ſea.': Jim 
conſiderable town, of about two thouſand waſtes, 
but the inhabitants are moſt poor people and foldi- 
ers, who keep a garriſon there, tho! it has neither 
wyalls, fort, nor great guns. 0 
Hlere is one ſtreet belonging to che Chineſe ets 
chants : for ſome years ago, a great many lived at 
Cachao, till they grew ſo numerous, that the na- 
tives themſelves were even ſwallowed up by them. 
The king taking notice of it, ordered them to re- 
move from thence, allowing them to live any where 
but in the city. But the major part of them pre- 
ſently forſook the country, as not finding it conve- 
nient for them to live any where but at Cachao, be- 
cauſe that is the only place of trade in the country, 
and trade is the life of a Chineſe. However ſome 
of them were content to ſettle at Hean, where they 
have remained ever ſince. And theſe merchants, 
notwithſtanding the prohibition, go often to Ca- 
No. 21. N Chao, 
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chao, to buy and ſell goods, but are Rev ſuffered ' 
to make it their conſtant reſidence. : There were 
two of theſe China merchants who traded yearly to 
Japan, with raw and wrought ſilks, bringing back 
money, chiefly. Theſe all of them wore long hair 

braided behind, 5 their own country faſhion was 
before the Tartarian conqueſt. The French too 
have their factory here, not being allowed to fix at 
Cachao, and their biſhop's palace is the faireſt. 
building in Hean; but of this I ſhall Hare occaſion 
to ſpeak more hereafter. 

The governor of the adjacent province pa here. 
72 one of the principal mandarins of the nation, 
and has always a great many ſoldiers -in the town, 
and inferior officers, whom he employs at his plea- 


ſure, on any occaſion. Befides, here are alſo ſome 


of the king s river frigates, which I ſhall hereatter 
be, ready to be ſent on any expedition: and 

tho” no Europeans come up ſo far with their ſhips, 
that I could learn, yet the Siamites and Chineſe 
bring their ſhips up the river Rokbo, quite toHean, 
and ſie at anchor before it; and we found there ſe- 
veral Chineſe jonks. They ride afloat in the mid- 


dle of the river, for the water does not riſe and 


fall much at this place; neither is the flood diſcern- 
ed by the turning of the ſtream, for that always 
runs down, tho' not ſo ſwift near full ſea as at other 
times; for the tide preſſing againſt the ſtream, tho' 
faintly ſo far up the river, has not power to turn it, 
but only flackens its courſe, and makes the water 
riſe a little. | 
. The: governor or his deputy gives his chop or 
paſs to all veſſels that go up or down, not ſo much 
as a boat being ſuffered to proceed without it; for 
which reaſon we alſo made a ſtop, yet we ſtaid here 
* a little while, and therefore I did not now go 
SIA aſhore, 
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aſhore, but had a while after this a better opportu- 
_ nity of ſeeing Hean. _ „ 
From Hean we went up to Cachao in our boats, 
being about two days more on our voyage, for we 
had no tide to help us. We landed at the Engliſh 
factory, and I ſtaid there ſeven or eight days, be- 
fore I went down to our ſhips again in one of the 
country boats. We had good weather coming 4 ; 
but it rained all the time of this my firſt ſtay at Ca- 
| Chao, and we had much wet weather after this. 
But having got thus far, I ſhall now proceed to 


give ſome general account of this country, from 


my own obſervations, and the experience of mer- 
chants and others worthy of credit, who have had 

their reſidence there, and ſome of them a great 
many years. SW 1 55 | 
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wort The natural ftate of T onquin. 
1 kingdom of Tonquin is bounded to the 


north and north eaſt with China; to the weſt 


with the kingdom of Laos; to the ſouth and eaſt, 
with Cochinchina and the ſea, which waſhes a part 
of this kingdom. As to the particular bounds or 


extent of it, I cannot be a competent judge, com- 
ing to it by ſea, and going directly up to Cachao; 


but it is reaſonable to believe it to be a pretty large 

kingdom, by the many great provinces. which are 
ſaid to be contained in it. That part of the king- 
dom that borders on the ſea, is all very low land, 
neither is there any hill to be ſeen, but the Elephant 
mountain, and a ridge of a much leſs height, con- 
tinued from thence to the mouth of the river of 
Domea. The land for about ſixty miles up in the 
country is ſtill very low, even and plain; nor is it 
E | „ 8 Woe much 
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much higher for about forty miles farther, quite to 
Cachao, and beyond it, tho” generally of a tolera- 
bie good height, and with ſome gentle rifings here 
And there, that make it a fine pleaſant champiagn ; 
and the further ſide of this alſo is more level than 
the champaign country itſelf- about Hean or Cachao. 
"Farther ſtil} to the north, beyond all this, I have 
been informed that there is a chain of high moun- 
"tains, running croſs the country, from eaſt to weſt ; 
oat I could get no intimation of what is beyond 
web © IR. EE WE ALE th LORE | 
Ihe ſoil of this country is generally very rich: 
that very low land I ſpeak of towards the fea, is 
moſt black earth, and the mould pretty deep. In 
ſome places there is very ſtrong clay. The cham- 
paign land is generally yellowiſh or greyiſh earth, 
of a looſer and more friable fubſtance than the for- 
mer; yet in ſome places it has a touch of the clay 
too. In the plain country, near the mountains laſt 
mentioned, there are ſaid to be ſome high ſteep 
'rocks of marble ſcattered up and down at unequal 
* diſtances, which ſtanding in that large plain ſavan- 


4% 
= 


nah, appear like fo many great towers or caſtles; 


and are the more viſible, becauſe the land about 
them is not burthen'd with wood, as in ſome places 
in its neignbouee . 
I have ſaid ſomewhat already of the great river, 
and its two branches, Rokbo and Domea, where- 
with this country is chieſly water'd; tho” it is not 
deſtitute of many other pleaſant ſtreams, that are 
loſt in theſe, in their courſe towards the fea ; and 
probably there are many others, that run immedi- 
- arely into the ſea, through their own channels, tho? 
not ſo navigable as the other. The country in ge- 
neral is very well watered, and by means of the 
great navigable river and its branches, has the op- 
Portunity of foreign trade. This riſes about the | 
* mwmountains 
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mountains in the north, or from beyond them ; 
whence running ſoutherly towardsthe "ſea, it paſſes 
thro* the before mentioned plain of marble rocks, 
and by that time it comes to Cachao, which is a- 
bout forty or fifty miles to the ſouth of the moun- 
tains; tis about as broad as the Thames at Lam- 
beth, yet ſo ſhallow in the dry ſeaſon, that it may 
be forded on horſeback. Ar Hean, twenty miles 
lower, tis rather broader than the Thames at 
Graveſend; and ſo below Hean to the place where 
it divides itſelf. | 
The kingdom of Tonquin i is Laid to be divided 
into eight large provinces, ,viz. the Faſt and weſt 
provinces, the North and South provinces, and the 
province of Cachao in the middle between thoſe 
four; which five I take to be the principal pro- 
vinces, making the heart of the country. The o- 
ther three, which are Tenan, Tenchoa, and Neem 
lie more ppon the borders. 1 
The province of Tenan is the moſt eaſterly hav- 
ing China on the ſouth eaſt; the, iſland Aynam and 
the ſea on the ſouth and ſouth welt; and the Eaſt 
province on the north weſt. This is but a {mall 
province ; its chief produtt i is rice, (> 
The Eaſt province ſtretches away from {Venan to 
the North province, having alſo China on its eaſt 
ſide, part of the South province, and the province 
of Cachao on the weſt, apd the ſea on the ſouth, 
This is a very large province; tis chiefly low land, 
and much of it iſlands, eſpecially the ſouth ealt 
part of it, bordering on the ſea towards Tenan, 
Where the ſea makes the cod of a bay. It has a- 
bundance of fiſhermen inhahiting near the ſea; but 
its chief produce is rice; here is alſo good paſtu- 
rage, and much cattle, &c, Hean is the chief 
place of this province, and che ſear of the man- 


Aarin its governor. 3 
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The ſouth province is the triangular inland, made 
by the ſea; the river of Domea. is on it's eaſt fide, 
dividing it from the Eaſt province, and Rokbo on 
the weſt, dividing it from Tenan, having the ſea to 
its ſouth. This province is very low, plain even 
land, producing rice in great abundance: here are 
large paſtures, and abundance of: fiſhermen near 
. 

Tenehoa to the weſt of ako: has. the weſt pro- 
vince on its north, Aynam on its weſt, and che ſea 
on its ſouth; this province is alſo low land, chiefly 
abounds in rice and cattle, and hath a great trade 
in fiſhing, as all the ſea coaſt has in general. 

The province of Ngeam, hath Tenehoa on the 
E. and on the ſouth and. welk it borders on Co- 
chinchina,. and has the weſt Province on its north, 
This is a pretty large province, abounding with 
rice and cattle : and here are always ſoldiers kept 
to guard the frontiers from the Cochinchineſe. 

The Weſt province hath Ngeam on the ſouth; 
the kingdom of Laos on the welt ; the province 
of Cachao on the eaſt, and on the north the North 
province. This is a large province, and good 
champaygn land, rich in ſoil, partly woody, partly 

paſture. The product of this province is chiefly 
in lack; and here are bred a end aouodance of 
oe for making fk. ; 

The North province is a 88 tract of land . 5 
ing the north ſide of this whole kingdom. It hath 
the kingdom of Laos on the weſt, and China, on 
on the eaſt and north, fs kingdom. of Bao.or. Bao- 
tan on the north weſt, and on the ſouth it borders 
on three of the principal provinces of Tonquin, viz, 
the Weſt province, that of Cachao, and the Eaſt 
province. This North province, as it is large, ſo 
it has variety of land and ſoil, a great deal of plain 
Champaign | land, 9 * high mountains which 


ield 
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yield gold, &c. the wild elephants of this country 
are found moſtly on theſe mountains. The other 
parts of this province produce lack and filk, &c: 
The province of Cachao, in the heart 101 the 
kingdom, lies between the Eaſt, Weſt, North, and 
South provinces; tis a champaign pleaſant country; 


the ſoil is yellow or grey earth, and 'tis pretty 
woody, with ſome ſavannahs. It abounds with the 


two principal commodities of their trade, viz. lack 


and ſilk, and has ſome rice; nor are any of the 

provinces deſtitute of theſe commodities, tho' in 
different nee each e to cke reſpec- 
Hive ſoil. A5 

This untty⸗ has a or. all Swell 
ries for the life of man. They have little occaſion 
for eatable roots, having ſueh plenty of rice, yet 
they have yams and potatoes for variety, which 
would thrive here a well as any where, were 0 
natives induſtrious to propagate them. 

The land is every where cloathed with 1 
of one kind or other, but the dry land has the ſame 
fate that moſt dry lands have between the tropicks, 
to be over-run with purſlain; which growing wild, 
and being pernicious to other tender herbs and 
plants, they are at the pains to weed it out of their 
fields and gardens, tho tis very ſweet, be. e 
a good ſallad for a hot country. 


There is a ſort of herb very common in this 


country, which grows wild in ſtagnant ponds, and 
floats on the ſurface of the water. It has a narrow 
long, green thick leaf. It is much eſteemed and 


eaten by the natives, who commend. it for a very 


wholeſome herb, and ſay that tis good to expel 
poiſon. This country produces many other ſorts 
of wild herbs, and their gardens alſo are well fur- 
niſhed_with pleaſant and wholeſome ones, eſpecially 


onions, of which here are great plenty. 
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well as any where, but they are uſed hete only as 
fruit, and not for bread, as in many places of A- 
merica. Beſides theſe, 


puineſe language ſignifies an orange, but what the 


not denied to ſuch as have fevers, and other ſick 
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red colour, and the rind very ſmooth and thin. 
The inſide alſo is very red; tlie taſte is not inferior 


the cam · chain becomes redder, and the rind is alſo 
thinner. The other ſorts of oranges are not much 
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Plantains and bonanoes grow and thrive here as 


here are divers ſorts of ex- 
cellent fruits, both ground and tree fruit. The 
ground fruits are pumpions, melons, pine - apples, 
Se, the tree fruits are mangoes a few, oranges, 
limes, oocoa - nuts, guavas, mulberries ; their much 
efteem'd betel, a fruit called Lichea, &c. The 
Oranges are of divers ſorts, and two of them more 
excellent than the reſt. One ſort is called cam · chain, 
the other is called cam: quit. Cam, in the Ton- 


diſtinguiſhing words chain and quit ſignify, 1 know | 
JJ%% mm ¼—̃: ed oE 

The cam- chain is a large orange, of -a yellowiſh 
colour; the rind is pretty thick and rough, and the 
inſide is yellow like amber. It has a moſt fragrant 
ſmell, and the take is delicious. This ſort of 
orange. Is the beſt that I eyer taſted ;.I believe there 
are not better in the world: a man may eat freely 
of them, for they are ſo innocent, that they are 
The cam- quit is a very ſmall round fruit, not 
above half ſo big as the former. It is of a deep 


to the cam- chain, but it is accounted very unwhole- 
ſome fruit, eſpecially to ſuch as are ſubject to fluxes, 
for it both creates and heightens that diſtemper: 
Theſe two ſorts àre very plentiful and cheap, and 
are in ſeaſon from October till February, but then 


The 
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The limes of Tonquin are the largeſt eur ſaw. 

They are commonly as big as an ordinary lemon, 
but rounder: the rind is of a pale yellow colour 

when ripe ; very thin and fmooth. They are ex- 
traordinary juicy, but not near ſo ſharp, or tart in 
caſte as the Web Indjan limes. 7 3 

Cocoa nuts and guavas thrive very well W but 
there are not many of the latter. 

The betel of Tonquin is ſaid to be the beſt i in In- 
dia; there is plenty of it, and 'tis moſt eſteemed 
when, it 1s young, green, and tender, for tis then 
very juicy. At Mindanao alſo they like it beſt 
green; but in other places of the Eaſt- Indies it is 

| commonly chew'd.when. it is hard and dry. 

The lichea is another delicate fruit. Tis as big 
as a {mall pear, ſomewhat long ſhaped, of a red- 
diſh colour, the rind pretty thick and rough, the 
inſide white, encloſing a large black kernel, in 
ſhape like a bean. 

The country is in ſome part woody; but the low 
land in general is either grafly paſture, or rice fields, 


only thick fer with ſmall groves, which ſtand ſcat- 


tering. very pleaſantly all over the low country. The 
trees in the groves are of divers ſorts, and moſt un- 


known to us. There is good timber, for building 


either ſhips or houſes, and indifferent ond maſts 
may here be had. 

There is a tree called by the natives pone, chiefly 
uſed for making cabinets, or other wares to be lac- 
quered: this is a ſoft ſort of wood, not much un- 

like fir, but not ſo ſerviceable. Another tree grows 
in this country that yields the lack, with which ca- 
binets and other fine things are overlaid. Theſe 
grow plentifully in ſome places eſpecially in the 
champaign lands. Here are alſo mulberry trees 
in great plenty, to feed the ſilk worms, from 
Whence comes the chief trade in the country. The 
1 leaves 
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ug and- bonanoes grow and. thrive here as 
wall as any where, but they are uſed here only as 
7 fruit, and not for. bread, as in many-places of A- 
merica. + Beſides theſe, 1 e are divers ſorts of ex- 
cellent fruits, both ground and tree fruit. The 
ground fruits are pumpions, melons, pine-apples, 
&c. the tree fruits are mangoes a few, oranges, 
limes, cocoa · nuts, guavas, mulberries ; their much 
eſteem'd betel, a fruit called Lichea, &c. The 
oranges are of divers forts, and two of them more 
excellent than the reſt. One ſort i is called cam-Cchain, | 
the other is called cam-quit. Cam, in the Ton- 
puineſe language ſignifies an orange, but what the 
filinguſſhing one Fbain and quit ſienify, 1 know 
not. | 

The cam-chain i is a large orange, of a yellowiſh 
colour ; the rind is pretty thick and rough, and the 
inſide is yellow like amber. It has a moſt fragrant 
ſmell, and the take is delicious. This ſort of 
orange is the beſt that I eyer taſted; I believe there 
are not better in the world: a man may eat freely 
of them, for they ate ſo innocent, that they are 
not denied to HEN as. aer fevers, and other lick 

ple. ©. d 

The cam-quit is > vaty ſmall round fruit, not 
above half ſo big as the former. It is of a deep 
red colour, and the rind very imooth and thin. 
The inſide alſo is very red ; tlie taſte is not inferior 
to the cam- chain, but it is accounted very unwhole- | 
ſome fruit, eſpecially. to ſuch as are ſubject to fluxes, | 
For it both creates and beightens that diſtemper. 
Theſe two ſorts are very plentiful and cheap, and 
are in ſeaſon from October till February, but then 
the cam · chain becomes redder, and the rind is alſo 
thinner. The other ſorts of oran ges are not much 
5 | 2 he 
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The limes of Tonquin are the largeſt I ver ſaw. 
They are commonly as big as an ordinary lemon, 
but rounder: the rind is of a pale yellow colour 
when ripe; ;, very thin and fmooth, They are ex- 
traordinary juicy, but not near ſo ſharp, or tart in 
caſte as the Weſt Indjan limes. 

Cocoa nuts and guavas thrive very well here; but 
there are not many of the latter. 

The hetel of Topquin is ſaid to be the beſt in In- 
dia; there is plenty of it, and * tis moſt eſteemed 
L when it is young, green, and tender, for tis then 


very Juicy... At Mindanao alſo they like it beſt 


green; but in other places of the Eaſt · Indies it is 
| commonly chew'd.when. it is hard and dry. 


The lichea 1 is another delicate fruit. Tis as big 


as a ſmall. pear, ſomewhat long ſhaped, of a red- 
diſh colour, the rind pretty thick and rough, the 
inſide white, encloſing a ge” black. kernel, in 
ſhape like 2 bean. 

The country is in ſome, part woody; but the low 
land in general is either grafly paſture, or rice fields, 


only thick fer with ſmall groves, which ſtand ſcat- 


tering. very pleaſantly all over the low country. The 
trees in the, groves are of divers ſorts, and moſt un- 


known to us. There is good timber, for building 
either ſhips or houſed, and indifferent good maſts 


may here be had. 

There is a tree called by the natives pone, chiefly 
uſed for making cabinets, or other wares to be lac- 
quered : this is a ſoft ſort of wood, not much un- 
like fir, but not ſo ſerviceable. Another tree grows 
in this country that yields the lack, with which ca- 
binets and other fine things are overlaid. Theſe 
grow plentifully in ſome places eſpecially in the 

champaign lands. Here are alſo mulberry trees 
in great plenty, to feed the ſilk worms, from 
whence comes che chief trade in the country. The 
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leaves If the old trees are not ſo nouriſhing to the 
filk-worms, as thoſe of the young trees, and there-_ 
fore they raiſe crops of young ones every year, to 
feed the worms; for when the ſeaſon is over, the 
young trees ate pluck'd up by the roots, and more 
planted againſt the next year; ſo that the natives 
ſuffer none of theſe trees to grow to bear fruit.” J 
heard of no mulberries kept for eating, but ſome. 
few raiſed by our Engliſh merchants at Hean, and 
„„ 


theſe bear bur ſmall hun „„ 
Here is good plenty of rice, eſpecially in the low 
land, that is fatned by the overflowing rivers. They 
have two crops every year, with great increaſe, if 
they have ſeaſonable rains and floods. One crop is 
in May, and the other in November; and tho' the 
low land is ſometimes overflown with water in the 
time of harveſt, yet they matter it not, but gather 
the crop and fetch it home wet in their canoes; and 
making the rice faſt in ſmall bundles, hang it up 
in their houſes to dry. This ſerves them for bread 
corn, and as the country is very kindly for it, ſo 
the inhabitants live chiefly of it. F 
Of land animals in this country there are ele; 
zhants, horſes, buffaloes, bullocks, goats, deer, a 
75 ſheep for their king, hogs, dogs, cats, lizards, 
fnakes, ſcorpions, centapees, toads, frogs, &c. The 
country is ſo very populous, that they have but few 
deer or wild game for hunting, unleſs it be in the 
remoter parts of the kingdom. But they have 
_ abundance of fowls both wild and tame, The tame 
fowls are cocks, and hens, and ducks alſo in great 
plenty, of the ſame fort with ours. The inhabi- 
tants have little houſes made purpoſely for the ducks 
to lay their eggs in, driving them in every night in 
laying time, and. letting them out again in the 
morning. There are alſo ſome geeſe, parrots, par- 
tridges, parakites, turtle doyes, &c. with _ 
5 | lorts 
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ſorts of ſmaller birds. Of Wid water-fowls, they 
| have ducks, widgeons, teals, herons, pelicans, and 


crab- catchers, which I have deſcribed i in the bay, of 


Campeachy, and other ſmalſer Water-owls. The 
duck, widgeon, and teal are innumerable; they 
breed here in the months of May, June, and July, 
then they only fly in couples; but from October to 
March you will ſee all over the low watery lands 
eat companies together: : I have no where ſeen 
fich large flights, nor ſuch plenty of game. They 
are very ſhy ſince the Engliſh and Dutch ſettled 
here, for now the natives as well as they ſhoot 
them ; but before their arrival the Tonquin- 
eſe took them only with nets; neither is this cuſtom 
left off yet. The. net that is uſed for this game is 
made ſquare, and either bigger or leſs according EO 
they have occafion. They fix two poles about ten 
or eleven feet high, upright in the ground, near 
the pond, where the ducks haunt 3 and the net has 


a 'head-cord, which is ſtretched out ftreight, made 


from the top of one pole to the other, from whence 
the lower hart of the net hangs down looſe towards 


the ground; and when in the evening they fly to- 


wards the pond, many of them ſtrike againſt the 
net, and are there entangled.. 

There is a kind of locuſt in Tonquin, in great 
abundance. This creature is about the bigneſs of 


the top of a man's finger, and as long as the firſt 


Joint. It breeds in the earth, eſpecially in the banks 
of rivers and ditches in the low country. In the 
months of January and February, which is the ſea- 
fon of taking them, being then only ſeen, theſe 
creatures firſt come out of the earth in huge ſwarms, 
being then of a whitiſh colour, and. having two 
ſmall wings like the wings of a bee : at its firſt 


coming out of the earth ir takes its flight, but for 


want of ſtrength or uſe falls down again in a ſhort 
time. 


' 
| 
4 
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time. Such as ſtrive to fly over the river, com- 

monly fall down into the water, and are drowned, 

or become a prey to the fiſh of the river, or are car- 

rid out into the ſea to be devoured there: but the 
- natives in theſe months watch the rivers, and take 

up thence multitudes, ſkimming them from off the 

e water with little nets, They eat them freſh, 

| broiled on the coals, or pickle them to keep, They 

are plump and fat, and are much eſteemed both by 

rich 80 gor, as good wholeſome fooq, either freſh 


be rivers and ponds are ſtored wirk divers ſorts 


of excellent fiſh, beſides abundance of frogs, which 


they angle for, being highly eſteemed by the Ton- 
1 81 The ſea too, contributes much towards - 
the ſupport of the poor people, by yielding plenti- 
For of fiſh, {ave bam on this aſk in their 
ſeaſons, and which are commonly preferr'd before 
the river fiſh. Of theſe here are divers ſorts, be: 
ſides fea-turtle, which frequently come aſhore on 
the ſandy bays, in their ſeaſons, to lay their eggs, 
Here are alſo both land crabs and ſea crabs good 
ſtore, and ocher ſhell-fiſh, viz. cray fiſh, ſhrimps, 
and prawns. Here is one ſort of ſmall filk much 
like zn anchovy, both in ſhape and ſize, which is 
very good pickled. There are other forts of ſmall 
_ fiſh, which I know not the names of. One ſort of 
them comes in great ſhoals near the ſhore, and theſe 
the fiſhermen with their nets take fo plentifully as 
to load their boats with them. Among theſe they 
generally take a great many ſhrimps in their nets, 
which they carry aſhore mix'd together as they take 
them, and make balachaun with them. ; 
Balachaun is a compoſition of a ſtrong ſayor, yet 
a a very delightſome diſh to the natives of this coun- 
try. To make it, they throw the mixture of ſhrimps 
and ſmall fiſh into a fort of weak pickle made xs 


* 


5 


ſalt and water, and put into a tight earthen veſſel 
or jar. The pickle being thus weak, it keeps not 
the fiſn firm and hard, neither is it probably ſo de- 
ſigned, for the fiſh are never gutted. Therefore in 
a ſhort time they all turn to a/maſh in the veſſel; 
and when they have lain thus a good while, ſo that 
the fiſh is reduced to a pap, they then draw-off the 
1iquor into freſh jars, and preſerve it for uſe. The 
maſn'd fiſh that remains behind is called balachaun, 
and the liquor poured off is called nuke-mum. The 
poor people eat the Balachaun with their rice. *Tis 
rank ſcented, yet the taſte is not altogether-unplea- 
fant, but rather ſavory, after one is a little uſed to 
it. The nuke- mum is of a pale brown colour, in- 
clining to grey, and pretty clear; it is alſo very 
ſavory, and uſed as a good ſauce for fowls, not 
only by the natives, but alſo by many Europeans, 
who eſteem it equal with ſoy. I have been told 
that ſoy is made partly with a fiſny compoſition, 
and it ſeems moſt likely by the taſte; tho' a gen- 
tleman of my acquaintance, who was very inti- 
mate with one that ſailed often from Tonquin to 
Japan, from whence the true ſoy comes, told me, 
that it was made only with wheat, and a fort of 
beans mixed with water and ſalt. | | 
Their way of fiſhing differs little from ours; in 
the rivers they take ſome of- their fiſh with hook 
and line, others with nets of ſeveral forts. At the 
- mouths of the rivers, they ſet nets againſt the 
' ſtream or tide, Theſe have two long wings open- 
ing on each ſide the mouth of the net, to guide the 
fiſh into it; where paſſing through a natrow neck, 
they are caught in a bag at the farther end. 

Where the river's mouth is ſo wide, that the 
wings of the net will not reach from ſide to ſide, as 
at Batſna particularly it will not, there they ſupply 

that defect, with long lender canes, which WY 
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ſtick upright near one another in a row: for on 


both ſides of the river, when the tide runs ſtrong, 
which is the time that the fiſh are moving, the lim- 


ber canes make ſuch a ratling, by ſtriking againſt 
each other, that thereby the fiſh are ſcared from 


thence towards the mouth of the net, in the middle 


of the ſtream. Farther up the river, they have 
nets made ſquare. like a great ſheet. This fort hath 


two long poles laid acroſs each other. At this 


eroſſing of the poles a long rope is faſtned, and the 
net hangs down in a bag by its corners from them. 


To manage it there is a ſubſtantial poſt, ſet upright 
and firm in the river, and the top of it may be 


| eight or ten feet above the water. On the top of 


this poſt there is a mortice made, to receive a long 


pole, that lies athwart like the beam of a balance; 
to the heavier end of which they tie the rope which 
holds the net, and to the other end another rope 


to pull up the net on occaſion. The fiſhermen ſink 


it with ſtones to the river's bottom, and when they 
ſee any fiſh come over it, one ſuddenly pulls the 
rope at the oppoſite end of the beam, and heaves 


net and fiſh out of the water. They take a great 


deal of fiſh this way; and ſometimes they uſe drag- 
nets, which go quite acroſs, and ſweep the river. 
In the ſtagnant ponds, ſuch as the Mandarins 
have commonly about their houſes, they go in and 
trouble the waters with their feet, till it is All mud- 
dy and thick; and as the fiſh riſe to the ſurface, 


they take what they pleaſe with ſmall nets, faſtned 
to a hoop, at the end of a pole. 


For all theſe ſorts of proviſion there are markets 
duly kept all over Tonquin, one in a week, in a 
neighbourhood of four or five villages ; and held 
at each of them ſucceſſively in their order; ſo that 
the ſame village has not the market returned to it 


Bl four or fiye weeks after, Theſe markets are 


abundantly 


* 
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abundantly more ſtor'd with rice (as being their 


chief ſubſiſtence, eſpecially of the poorer ſort) than 
either with fleſh or fiſh, yet wants there not for 


pork, and young pigs good ſtore ; ducks and hens, 


plenty of eggs, fiſh great and ſmall, freſn and ſalt- 
ed Balachaun and nuke-mum, with all forts of roots 


herbs, and fruits, even in theſe country markets. 
But at Cachao, where there are markets kept every 


day, they have beſides theſe, beef of bullocks, but- 
faloe's fleſh, goat's fleſh, horſe fleſh, cats and dogs, 


as I have been told, and locuſts. 


They dreſs their food very cleanly, and make it 
ſavory ; for which they have ſeveral ways unkgown 
in Europe, but they have many ſorts of diſhes, that 
would turn the ſtomach of a ſtranger, which yet 
they themſelves like very well; as particularly, a 


diſh of raw pork, which is very cheap and common. 


This is only pork cut and minced very ſmall, fat 
and lean together; which being afterwards made 


up in balls, or rolls like ſauſages, and preſt very 


hard together, is then neatly wrapt up in clean 
leaves, and without more ado, ſerved up to the ta- 
ble. Raw beef is another diſh much eſteemed at 


Cachao. When they kill a bullock they ſinge the 


hair off with fire, as we ſinge bacon hogs in Eng- 


land ; then they open it, and while the fleſh is yet 
hot, they cut good collops from off the lean parts, 


and put them into very tart vinegar, where it re- 
mains three or four hours, or longer, till it is ſuf- 


ficiently ſoaked, and then, without more trouble, 


they take it out, and eat it with great delight. As 


for horſe fleſh, I know not whether they kill any 
- purpoſely: for the ſhambles, or whether they only 
do it when they are not likely to live, as I have 
ſeen them do their working bullocks at Galicia in 
Old Spain; where the cattle falling down with la- 
bour, and being ſo poor and tired, that they * 
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riſe, they are ſlaughtered and ſent to market, and 
I think I never eat worſe beef than at the Groin, 
The horſe fleſh comes to marker at Cachao very 
frequently, and is as much eſteemed as beef. Ele- 


plants they eat alſo ; and the trunk of this beaſt is 


an acceptable preſent for a nobleman, and that too, 
tho the beaſt dies with age or fickneſs. For here 
are but few wild elephants; and thoſe ſo ſhy, that 
they are not eaſily taken. But the king having a 

great number of tame elephants, when one of theſe 
die, it is given to the poor, who prefently fetch 
away the fleſh, but the trunk is cut in pieces and 
preſented to the mandarins. Dogs and cats are kil- 
led purpoſely for the ſhambles; and their fleſh is 


much eſteemed, by people of the beſt faſhion; as I 1! 


have been credibly informed. Great yellow frogs 
alſo are much admired, eſpecially when they come 
Freſh qut of the pond. They have many other fuch 
choice diihes; and in all the villages; at any time 
of the day, be it market day or not, there are ſe- 
veral to be ſold by poor people, who make it their 
trade. The moſt common forts of cookeries, next 
to boib'd rice, is to dreſs little bits of pork, ſpitted 
five or fix of them at once, on a {mall ſkewer, and 
roaſted. In the markets alſo, and daily in every 
village, there are women fitting in the ſtreets, with 
a pipkin over a {mall fire, full of chau, as they 
call it, a fort of very ordinary tea, of a reddiſh 
brown colour, and is their common drink. 
The kingdom of Tonquin is in general healthy 
enough, eſpecially in the dry ſeaſon,” when alſo it is 
very delightfome. For the ſeaſons of the year at 
Tonquin, and all the countries between the tropics, 
are diſtinguiſhed into wet and dry, as properly as 
others are into winter and ſummer ; bur as the al- 
teration from winter to fummer, and vice ver/a is 
not made of a fudden, but with the — 
| 7 able 
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able weather of ſpring and autumn; ſo alſo to- 
ward the end of the dry ſeaſon, there are ſome 


gentle ſnowers now and then, that precede the vio- 
lent wet months; and again toward the end of theſe, 


ſeveral fair days that introduce the dry time. Theſe 
ſeaſons are generally much alike at the ſame time 
of the year in all places of the torrid zone, on the 


ſame ſide of the equator ; but for two or three de- 
grees on each fide of it, the weather is more mix'd 
and uncertain, tho' inclining to the wet extreme, 
and is often contrary to that which is then ſettled 
on the ſame ſide of the equator more toward the 


tropic. So that even when the wet ſeaſon is ſet in, 
in the northern part of the torrid zone, it may yet be 
dry weather for two or three degrees north of the line; 
and the ſame may be ſaid of the contrary latitudes 


and ſeaſons. This I ſpeak with reſpect to the dry- 


. neſs or moiſture of countries in the torrid zone; but 
it may alſo hold good of their heat or cold, gene- 


rally ; for as to all theſe qualities there 1s a further 
difference ariſes from the make. or ſituation of the 


land, or other accidental cauſes, beſides what de- 


pends on the reſpective latitude or regard to the 
ſun. Thus the bay of Campeachy in the Weſt In- 
dies, and that of Bengal in the Eaſt, in much the 
ſame latitude, are exceeding hot and moiſt ; and 


whether their ſituation, being low countries, and 


the ſcarcity and faintneſs of the ſea breezes, as in 
molt bays, may not contribute hereunto, I leave 
others. to judge. Yet even as to the latitudes of 


of theſe places, lying near the tropics, they are ge- 


nerally upon that account alone more inclined to 


great heats than places near the equator. This is 


what I have experienced in many places in ſuch la- 
titudes both in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, that the 
hotteſt parts of the world are thoſe near the tropics, 


eſpecially three or four degrees withing them, ſen- 
43 O ſibly 
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ſibly hotter than under the line itſelf. *Aany rea- 
ſons may be aſſigned for this, beſides the acciden- 
tal ones from the make of the particular countries, 
tropical winds, or the like. For the longeſt day 
at the equator never exceeds twelve hours, and the 
night 1s always the ſame length ; but near the tro- 
pics the longeſt day is about thirteen hours and an 
half; and an hour an half being alſo taken from 
the night, what with the length of the day, and 
the ſhortneſs of the night, there is a difference of 
three hours, which is very conſiderable. Befides 
which, at ſuch places as are about three degrees 
within the tropics, or in the latitude of 20 degrees 
north, the ſun comes within two or three degrees 
beyond it, before it returns and paſſeth the zenith 
once more; and by this means is at ' leaſt three 
months within four degrees of the zenith; ſo that 
they have the ſun in a manner over their heads from 
the beginning of May, till the latter end of July. 
Whereas when the ſun comes under the line, in 
March or September, it immediately poſts away to 
the north or ſouth, and is not twenty days in paſ- 
ſing from three degrees on one ſide, to three deg. 
on the other ſide the line. So that by his fmall 
ſtay there, the heat cannot be anſwerable to what it is 
near the tropic, where he continues ſo long in a man- 
ner vertical at noon, and is ſo much longer above 
the horizon each particular day, with the inter- 
vening of a ſhorter night. We 
But to return to Tonquin. During the wet 
months there *tis exceſſive hot, efpecially whenever 
the ſun breaks out of the clouds, and there is then 
but little wind ſtirring: and I have been told by a 
gentleman who liv'd there many year, that he 
thought it was the hotteſt place that ever he was in, 
tho' he had been in many other parts of India. 
And as to the rains, it has not the leaſt ſhare of 
| 4 0 ak by them, 
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them, tho” neither altogether the greateſt of what I 
have met with in the torrid zone; and even in the 


ſame latitude, and on the ſame ſide of the equator. . 
'The wet ſeaſon begins here the latter end of April, 
or the beginning of May, and holds till the latter 
end of Auguſt; in which time are very violent 
rains, ſome of many hours, others of two or three 
days continuance, Yet are not theſe rains without 
ſome confiderable intervals of fair weather, eſpe- 
cially toward the beginning or end of the ſeaſon. 
By theſe rains are cauſed thoſe land-floods, which 
never fail in theſe countries between the tropics at 
their annual periods; and the rivers then overflow- 


ing their banks. This is a thing ſo well known to 


all who are any way acquainted .with the torrid 
zone, that the cauſe of the overflowing of the Nile, 


to find out which the antients ſet their wits ſo much 
upon the rack, and fancied melting of ſnows, blow- 


ing of Eteſiæ, and I know not what, is now no 
longer a ſecret. - For theſe floods muſt needs diſ- 


charge themſelves upon ſuch low lands as lie in their 
way, as the land of Egypt does with reſpect to the 


Nile, coming a great way from within the torrid 
zone, 'and falling down from the higher Ethiopia. 
Any one who will be at the pains to compare the 
time of the land flood in Egypt, with that of the 
torrid Zone in any of the parts of it along. which 
the Nile runs, will find that of Egypt ſo much later 
than the other, as it will be thought reaſonable to 


allow for the daily progreſs of the waters along ſo 


vaſt a tract of land. They might have made the 
ſame wonder of any other rivers which run any 
long courſe from out of the torrid zone; but know- 
ing only the north temperate zone, and the Nile 


being the only great river known to come thither 


a great way from a country near the line, they made 
that only the ſubject of their enquiry: but the ſame 
. . | effect 
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effect muſt alſo follow from any great river that ; 
ſhould run from out of the torrid zone into the 
ſouth temperate zone. And as to the torrid zone, 
the yearly floods, and their cauſe, are every where 
as well known by people there, as the rivers them- 
ſelves. In America particularly, in the Campeachy | 
rivers, in Rio Grande, and others, vaſt havock is 
made by theſe floods, bringing down ſometimes 
trees of an incredible bigneſs ; and theſe floods al- 
ways come at the ſtated ſeaſon of the year. In the 
dry part of Peru, along the coaſts of the Pacifick 
ſea, where it never rains, as it ſeldom does in E- 
gypt, they have not only floods, but rivers them- 
ſelves, made by the annual falling of rain on the 


mountains within land; the channels of which are 


dry all the reſt of the year. This I have obſerved 
concerning the river Ylo, on the coaſt of Peru, in 
my former volume, page 228. But it has this dif- 
ference from the floods of Egypt, that beſides its 
being a river in the torrid zone, tis alſo in ſouth 
latitude, and fo overflows at a contrary ſeaſon of 
the year; to wit, at ſuch time as the ſun being in 
ſouthern figns, cauſes the rains and floods on that 
fide the line. £ | 
But to return from this digreſſion, in Auguſt the 
weather at Tonquin is more moderate, as to heat or 
wet, yet not without ſome ſhowers, and September 
and October are more temperate ſtill; yet the worſt 
weather in all the year for ſeamen, is in one of the 
three months laſt mentioned; for then the violent 
ſtorms, called tuffoons (typhones) are expected. 
Theſe winds are ſo. very fierce, that for fear of them 
the Chinefe that trade thither, will not ſtir out of 
harbour, till the end of October; after which month 
there is no more danger of any violent ſtorms, till 


the next Year: 


Tuffoons 
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Toffoons are a particular kind of violent ſtorms, 
blowing on the coaſt of Tonquin, and the neigh- 
bouring coaſts in the months of July, Auguft, and 
September. They commonly happen near the full 
or change of the moon, and are uſually preceded 
by very fair weather, ſmall winds and a clear ſky, 
Thoſe ſmall winds veer from the common trade of 
that time of the year, which is here at S. W. and 
ſhuffles about to the N. and N. E, Before the 
ſtorm comes there appears a boding cloud jn the 
N. E. which is very black near the horizon, but 
towards the upper edge, it looks of a dark copper 
colour, and higher ſtill it is brighter, and after- 
wards it fades to a whitiſh glaring colour, at the ve- 
ry edge of the cloud. This cloud appears very a- 
mazing and ghaſtly, and is ſometimes ſeen twelve 
hours before the florm comes. When that cloud 

begins to move apace, you may expect the wind 
1 It comes on fierce, and blows very vio- 
ent at N. E. twelve hours, more or leſs. It is alſo 
commonly accompanied with terrible claps of thun- 
der, large and frequent flaſhes of lightning, and 
exceſſive hard rain. When the wind begins to abate 
ic dies away ſuddenly, and falling flat calm, con- 
tinues ſo an hour, more or leſs; then the wind 
comes about to the S. W. and it blows and rains as 
fierce from thence, as it did belolſh at N. E. and ag 
long 
| 8 andDecember z are two very dry, whole- 
ſome, warm and pleaſant months. January and 
February, and March are pretty dry, ; but then 
you have thick fogs in the morning, and ſometimes 
driſling cold rains: the air alſo in theſe three months, 
particularly in January and February is very ſharp, 
"eſpecially when the wind is at north eaſt, or north 
north eaſt, whether becauſe of the quarter it blows 


from, or the land it blows over I know not * k 
"ave 
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have elſewhere obſerved ſuch winds to be colder, 
where they have come from over land, April is 
counted a moderate month, either as to heat or 
cold, dryneſs or moiſture, _ 5 
This is ordinarily the ſtate of their year; yet are 
not theſe various ſeaſons ſo exact in their returns, 
but that there may ſometimes be the difference df a 
month, or more. Neither yet are the ſeveral ſea- 
ſons, when they do come, altogether alike in all 
years. For ſometimes the rains are more violent 
and laſting, at other times more moderate; and 
ſome years they are not ſufficient to produce rea- 
ſonable crops, or elſe they come ſo unſeaſonably as 
to injure and deſtroy the rice, or at leaſt to advance 
it but a little. For the huſbandry of this country, 
and other countries in the torrid zone depends on 
the annual floods, to moiſten and fatten the land; 
and if the wet ſeaſon proves more dry than ordina- 
ry, ſo that the rice land is not well drenched with 
the overflowings of the rivers, the crops will be 
but mean; and rice being their bread, the ſtaff of 
life with them, if that fails, ſuch a populous coun- 
try as this cannot ſubſiſt, without being beholden 
to its neighbours. But when it comes to that paſs, 
that they muſt be ſupplied by ſea, many of the 
poorer fort ſell their children to relieve their wants, 
and ſo preſerve their lives, whilſt others that have 
not children to ſell, may be famiſhed and die miſe- 
rably in the ſtreets. This manner of parents deal- 
ing with their children is not peculiar to this king- 
dom alone, but is cuſtomary in other places of the 
Eaſt Indies, eſpecially on the coaſt of Malabar and 
Coromandel. There a famine happens more fre- 
' quently, and rages ſometimes to a degree beyond 
belief: for theſe countries are generally very dry, 
and leſs productive of rice than Tonquin ; neither 
are there ſuch large rivers to fatten the land, voy, all 
| . 
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their crop depends on ſeaſons of rain only, to moi- 
ſten the earth; and when thoſe ſeaſons fail, as they 
do very often, then they can have no crop at all. 
Sometimes they have little or no rain in three or 
tour years, and then they periſh at a lamentable 
rate. Such a famine as this happened two or three 
years before my going to Fort St. George, which 
raged ſo fore, that thouſands of people periſhed for 
want, and happy were they that could hold out, till 
they got to the ſea-port towns, where the Europe- 
ans lived, to fell themfelves to them, tho* they 
were ſure to be tranſported from their own country 
| preſently. But the famine does never rage ſo much 
at Tonquin, neither may their greateſt ſcarcity be 
ſo truly called a famine; for in the worſt of times 
there is rice, and *tis thro? the poverty of the mean- 
er people, that ſo many periſh or ſell their children, 
for they might elle bave rice enough, had they mo- 
ney to buy it with; and when their rice is thus dear, 


all other proviſions are ſo proportionably. 


There is a farther difference between the coun- 
tries of Malabar and Coromandel, and this of Ton- 
quin, that the more rain they have there, the greater 
is their bleſſing ; but here they may have too much 
rain for the lower part of the kingdom; but that 
is rare, When this happens, they have banks to 
keep in the rivers, and ditches to drain the land; 
tho ſometimes to little purpoſe, when the floods 
are violent, and eſpecially if out of ſeaſon : for if 
the floods come in their ſeaſons, tho' they are great 
and drown all the land, yet are they not hurtful ; 
but on the contrary, very beneficial, becauſe the 
mud that they leave behind fattens the land. And 
after all, if the low land ſhould be injured by the 
floods, che dry champaign land yields the better in- 
creaſe, and helps out the other, as that does them 
alſo in more kindly ſeaſons, In the dry ſeaſons the 
O 4 low 
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low lands have this advantage, that channels are 


eaſily cut out of the river, to water them on each 
Tide. So that let the ſeaſons be wet or dry, this 
country ſeldom ſuffers much. Indeed, conſidering 
the number of its inhabitants, and the poverty of 
the major part, it is ſometimes here, as in all po- 

pulous countries, very hard with the poor, eſpecial- 
ly the trades people in the large towns. For the 
trade is very uncertain, and the people employed 
according to the number of ſhips that come thither, 
to fetch away their goods; and if but few. ſhips 
come, as ſometimes it happens, then the poor are 
ready to famiſh for want of work, whereby to get 
a ſubſiſtence. And not only this, hut moſt ſilk 


» countries are ſtock'd with great numbers of poor 


people, who work cheap and live meanly on a lit- 
tle rice; which, if not very cheap, as it commonly 
is here, the poor People a- are not able to maintain 


themſelves. | 


CH A P. XXVII. 


Of the natives of Tonquin, their "ION rel gion, | 
trade, Sc. 


ONQUIN is very populous, being thick ſet 
with villages ; and the natives in general are 
of a middle ſtature, and clean limb'd. They are 
of a tawney Indian colour, but I think the faireſt 
and cleareſt that I ever ſaw'of that complexion ; 
for you may perceive a bluſh or change of colour 
in ſome of their faces, on any ſudden ſurprize of 
++ nag which I could never diſcern in any other 
ndians. T heir faces are generally flatiſn, and of 
an oval form. Their noſes and lips are proportion- 
able enough, and altogether graceful. Their hair 
is black, long and lank, and very thick, and wy 


wear it * down to their ſhoulders. 
1 | Their 
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Their teeth are as black as they can make them; 
for this being accounted a great ornament; they 
dye them of that colour, and are three or four days 

doing it. They do this when they are about twelve 
or fourteen years old, both boys and girls; and 
during all the time of the operation they dare not 
take any nouriſhment, beſides water, chau, or ſome 
liquid thing, and not much of that neither, for 
fear, I judge, of being poiſoned by the dye, or 
pigment; io that while this is doing they undergo 
very ſevere penance: but as both ſexes, ſo all qua- | 
 lities, the poor as well as the rich, muſt be in this 
faſhion; they ſay they ſhould elle be like brutes; 
and that *twould be a 4 ſhame to them to be like 
* elephants or dogs, to which 28 tompace thoſe 
who have white teeth. * 
* hey are generally dexterous, nimble, and active; | 
and ingenious in any mechanic ſcience they profeſs. 
This may be ſeen by the multitude of fine ſilks that 
are made here, and the curious lacquer- work, that 
is yearly tranſported from ' thence. They are alſo 
laborious and diligent in their callings ; but the 
country is ſo very populous, many of them are ex- 
treme poor for want of employment; and though 
the country is full of filk, and other materials to 
work on, yet little is done, but when ftrange ſhips 
arrive. For it is the money and goods that are 1 
brought hither, eſpecially by the Engliſh and ; 
Dutch, that puts life into them; for the handi- 1 
crafts men have not money to ſet themſelves to 
work, and the foreign merchants are therefore 
torc'd to truſt them with advance money, to the 
value of at leaſt a third, or half their goods, and 
this for two or three months or more, before they 
have made them and brought them in. So that 
they having no goods ready by them, till they have 
— from the n ſtrangers, the ſhips 
* 2 Til 
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that trade hither muſt of neceſſity ſtay here all the 
time that their goods are making, which are com- 
monly five or ſix months. r 29 
The Tonquineſe make very good ſervants, I 
think the beſt in India; for as they are generally 
apprehenſive: and docil, fo are they faithful when 
hired, diligent and obedient. Yet they are low ſpi- 
rited, probably by reaſon of their living under an 
arbitrary government. They are patient in labour, 
but in ſickneſs they are mightily dejected. They 
have one great fault extreme common among them, 
which is gaming: to this they are ſo univerſally 
addicted, ſervants and all, that neither the awe of 
their maſters nor any thing elſe is able to reſtrain 
them, till they have loſt all they have, even their 
very cloaths. This is à reigning vice among the 
eaſtern nations, eſpecially the Chineſe, as I ſaid in 
my former volume. And I may add, that the Chi- 
neſe I found ſettled at Tonquin, were no leſs given 
to it than thoſe I met with elſewhere. For after 
they have loſt their money, goods, and  cloaths, 
they will ſtake down their wives and children: and 
laſtly, as the deareſt thing they have, will · play 
upon tick, and mortgage their hair upon honour, 
and whatever it coſt' em, they will be ſure to re- 
deem it; for a free Chineſe, as theſe are, who have 
fled from the Tartars, would be as much aſhamed. 
of ſhort hair, as a Tonquineſe of white, teeth. 

The cloaths of the Tonquineſe are made either of 
ſilk or cotton. The poor people and ſoldiers do 
chiefly wear cotton cloth dyed to a dark tawny co- 
lour. The rich men and mandarins commaniy 
wear Engliſh broad cloth; the chief colours are 
red or green. When they appear before the king, 
they wear long gowns which reach down to their 

heels; neither may any man appear in his preſence 
but in ſuch a garb. The great men have alſo long 
| by ; | caps 
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caps made of the ſame that their gowns are, but 
the middle ſort of men and the poor commonly go 
bare headed; yet the fiſhermen, and ſuch labourers 

as are by their employment more expoſed to the 
weather, have broad brim'd hats, made of reeds, 
ſtraw, or palmeto leaves. Theſe hats are as ſtiff as 
boards, and fit nor pliant to their heads, for which 
reaſon they have bandſtrings or necklaces faſtened to 
their hats, which coming under their chins are there 
tied, to keep them faſt on their heads. Theſe hats 
are very ordinary things, and are ſeldom worn but 
in rainy weather. Their other cloaths are very few 
and mean; a ragged pair of breeches commonly 
ſufficeth th, Some have bad Wee but neither 
ſhirt, ſtockings, nor ſnoes. 

The Tonquineſe buildings are but mean. Their 
houſes are ſmall and low; the walls are either mud 
or watle bedaubed over, and the roots are thatched, 
and that very ill, eſpecially in the country. The 
houſes are too low to admit of chambers ; yet they 
have here two ,or three partitions on the ground 
floor, made with a watling of canes or ſticks for 
their ſeveral uſes ; in each of which there is a win- 
dow to let in the light. The windows are onl 
ſmall ſquare holes in the walls, which they ſhut up 
at night with a board, fitted for that purpoſe. The 
rooms are but meanly furniſhed, with a poor bed 
or two (or more, according to the bigneſs of the 
family( in the inner room. The outer rooms are 
furniſhed with ſtools, benches or chairs to fit on. 
There is allo a table, and on one ſide a little altar, 
with two incenſe pots on it : nor is any houſe with- 
out its altar. One of theſe incenſe pots has a ſmall 
bundle of ruſhes in it; the ends of which I always 
took notice had been burnt, and the fire put out. 

This outer room is the place where they commonly 
dreſs their food; yet in fair weather they do it as 


frequently 
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frequently in the open air, at their doors, or in 
their yards, as being thereby the leſs incommoded 
by heat or ſmoak. | 
They dwell not in lone houſes, hut together in 
villages ; *tis rare to ſee a ſingle houſe by itſelf, 
The country villages commonly conſiſt of twenty, 
thirty, or forty houſes, and are thick feated over 
all the country, yet hardly to be ſeen till you come 
to their very doors, by reaſon of the trees and 
groves they are ſurrounded with: and 'tis as rare to 
fee a grove without a village, in the low country 
near the fea, as to ſee a village without a grove; 
but the high lands are full of Woods, and che vil- 
lages there ſtand all as in one great foreſt. The 
villages and land about them do moſt belong to 
great men, and the inhabitants are tepuarits that ma- 


5 


nure and cultivate the ground. a 
The villages in the low land are | al furrounded 
with great banks and deep ditches. Theſe encom- 
paſs the whole grove, in which each village ſtands. 
The banks are to keep the water from overflow 
ing their gardens, and from coming into their 
houſes in the wet time, when all the land about 
them is under water, two or three feet deep. The 
ditches or trenches are to preſerve tlie water in the 
dry time, with which they water their gardens when 
need requires. Every man lets water at pleaſure, 
by little drains that run inward from the town- * 
ditch. into his own garden; and uſually each man's 
yard or garden is divided from his neighbours by 
one of theſe little drains on each fide. The houſes 
lie ſcattering up and down in the grove, no where 
joining to one another, but each apart, and fenced 


in with a ſmall hedge. Every houſe hath a ſmall 


gate or ſtile to enter into the garden firſt, for the 
houſe ſtands in the middle of it; and the garden 


runs allo from the backſide of the houſe to to dhch, 
ITC 
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ditch, with its drain and hedge on each ſide, In 
the gardens every man has his own fruit trees, as 
oranges, limes, bete], pumpions, melons, pine-ap- 
| ples, and a great many herbs. In the dry ſeaſon 
theſe grovy dwellings are very pleaſant, but in the 
vet ſeaſon they are altogether uncomfortable ;. for 
tho? fenced in thus with banks, yet are they like ſo 
many duck houſes, all wet and dirty, neither can 
they paſs from one village to another, but mid- 
leg or to their knees in water, unleſs ſometimes in 
boats, which they keep for this purpoſe ; but not- 
withſtanding theſe, they are. ſeldom out of mire 
and wet, even in the midſt of the village or garden, 
ſo long as the ſeaſon laſts. The inhabitants of the 
higher part of the kingdom are not troubled with 
ſuch inconveniencies, but live more cleanly and 
_ comfortably, foraſmuch as their land is never over- 
flown with water, and tho' they live alſo in villages 
or towns as the former, yet they have no occaſion _ 
to ſurround them with banks or trenches, but lie 
open to the foreſt. | eb 
The capital city Cachao, which ſtands in the 
high country, about eighty miles from the ſea, on 
the weſt fide of the river, and on a pretty level, yet 
riſing ground, lies open in the ſame manner, with- 
out wall, bank, or ditch. There may be in Cachao 
about twenty thouſand houſes. The houſes are ge- 
nerally low, the walls of the houſes, are of mud, 
and the covering thatch, yet ſome are built with 
brick, and the covering with pantile. Moſt of 
theſe houſes have a yard or backſide belonging to 
them. In each yard you ſhall ſec a ſmall arched 
building made ſomewhat like an oven, about ſix 
feet high, with the mouth on the ground. Ir is 
built from top to bottom with brick, all over daub- 
ed thick with mud and dirt, If any houſe wants a 
yard, they have nevertheleſs ſuch a kind of PE, ay 
this, 
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this, but ſmaller, ſet up in the middle of the houſe 
itſelf ; and there is ſcarce a houſe in the city with- 
out one. The uſe of it is to thruſt their chiefeſt 
goods into, when a fire happens : for theſe low 
thatched houſes are very ſubject to take fire, eſpe- - 
| cially in the dry times, to the deſtruction of many 
houſes in an inſtant, that often they have ſcarce 
time to ſecure their goods? in the arched ovens, tho' 
10 near them. 

As every private perſon hath this contrivance, to 
ſecure his own goods, when a fire happens, ſo the 

vernment hath carefully ordered neceſſary means 
to be uſed for the preventing of fire, or extinguiſh- 
ing it before it gets too great a head. For in the 
beginning of the dry ſeaſon, every man muſt keep 
a great jar of water on the top of his houſe, to be 
ready to pour down, as occaſion ſhall ſerve. Be- 
fides this, he is to keep a long pole, with a baſket 
or bowl at the end of it, to throw water out of the 
cannels upon the houſes. But if the fire gets to 
ſuch a head, that both theſe expedients fail, then 
they cut the ſtraps that holds the thatch of the 
| houſes, and let it drop from the rafters to the ground. 
This is done with little trouble; for the thatch is 
not laid on as ours, neither is it tied on by ſingle 
leaves, as in the Weſt Indies, and many parts of 
the Eaſt Indies, where they thatch with palmeto or 
palm tree leaves ; but this is made up in Fg 
of ſeven or eight feet ſquare, before it is laid on; 
ſo that four or - ſix panes more or leſs, according 
the bigneſs of the houſe, will cover one fide, of 

: and theſe panes being only faſtened in a few. 

| "lee co the rafters with rattans, they are eaſily 
cut, and down drops half the covering at once. 
Theſe panes are alſo better than looſe thatch, as he- 
ing more managable, in caſe any of them ſhould 


tall on Or near the oyen where the goods are; ou 
they 
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they are eaſily dragged off to another place. The 


neighbouring houſes may this way be ſoon uncover- 


ed, before the flame comes to them; and the 


thatch either carried away, or at leaſt laid where it 


may burn by itſelf. And for this purpoſe every _ 


man is ordered to keep a long pole or bambo at his 
door, with a cutting-hook at the end of it, pur- 
poſely for uncovering the houſes; and if any man 


is found without his jar upon the houſe, and his 
bucket-pole and long hook at his door, he will be 


puniſhed ſeverely for his neglect. They are rigor- 


- ous in exacting this; for even with all this caution . 


they are much and often damaged by fire, 

The principal ftreets in this city are very wide, 
though ſome are but narrow. They are moſt of 
them paved, or pitched rather, with ſmall ſtones 
but after a very ill manner. In the wet ſeaſon they 
are very dirty; and in the dry time there are many 
ſtagnant ponds, and ſome ditches full of black 
ſtinking mud, in and about the city. This makes 
it unpleaſant, and a man would think unwhole- 
ſome too: yet it is healthy enough, as far as I per- 
_ ceived, or could ever learn. 
The kings of Tonquin, who make this city 
their conſtant reſidence, have two or three palaces 
in it, ſuch as they be. Two of them are very mean, 
they are built with timber, yet have they many 
great guns planted in houſes near them, ſtables for 
the kings elephants and horſes, and pretty large 
ſquare ſpots of ground for the ſoldiers to draw them- 
ſelves up regularly before him. The third palace 
is called the palace royal. It is more magnificently 
built than the other two ; yet built alſo with timber, 
but all open, as the divans in Turky are ſaid to be. 
The wall that incompaſſeth it is moſt remarkable. 
It is faid to be three leagues in circumference. The 
height of this wall is about fifteen or ſixteen feet, 

| | and 
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and almoſt as many broad or thick, It is faced up 
on both ſides with brick: there are ſeveral ſmall 
gates to go in and out at, but the main gate faceth 
to the city. This they ſay is never opened, but 
when the boua or emperor goes in or comes out. 
There are two ſmaller gates adjoining to ir, one on 
each fide, which are opened on all occafions, for 
any concerned there to paſs in and out, but ſtran- 
rs are not permitted this liberty. Yet they may 
aſcend to the top of the wall and walk round it; 
there being ſtairs at the gate to go up by; and in 
ſome places the walls are fallen down. „ 
Within this wall there are large fiſh- ponds, 
where alſo there ate pleaſure- boats for the emperors 
diverſion. I ſhall defer ſpeaking of him, whoſe 
riſon this is rather than court, till the next chapter, 
where I ſhall diſcourſe of the government. 
The houſe of the Engliſh factory, who are very 
few, is pleaſantly ſeated on the north end of the 
city, fronting to the river. Tis a pretty handſome 
low built houfe ;- the beſt that I ſaw in the city. 
There is a handſome dining- room in the middle. 
and at each end convenient appartments for the 
merchants, factors, and ſervants belonging to the 
company ta live in, with other conveniences. This 
houſe ſtands parallel with the river; and at each 
end of it, there are ſmaller houſes for other uſes, 
as kitchin, ſtore-houſes, &c. running in a line from 
the great houſe towards che river, making two 
wings, and a ſquare court open to the river. In 
this ſquare ſpace, near the banks of the river, there 
ſtands a flag- ſtaff, purpoſely for the hoſting up the 
Engliſh colours, on all occaſions; for it is the cu- 
ſtom of our countrymen abroad, to let fly their co- 
lours on Sundays, and all other remarkable days. 
The Dutch factory joins to the Engliſh factory 
on the ſouth ſide, I was never in it, and therefore 
e | can 
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can ſay nothing of it, but I have heard that their 


ground is not ſo large as ours, though they are the 
longeſt ſtanders here by many years; for the En- 
gliſh are but newly removed hither from Hean, 


where they reſided altogether before. 4, 


There is nothing more in or about "the city octly 1 
notice, but only a piece of work on the ſame ſide, 
up the river. This is a maſſy frame of timber, 
ingeniouſly put together, and very artificially plac'd 
on great piles, that are ſet upright in the river, juſt 
by its banks. The piles are driven firmly into the 
ground, cloſe one by another; and all the ſpace 
between them and the bank is filled up with ſtones, 


and on them great trees laid acroſs, and pinn'd faſt, 
at each end to the piles, ſo that the whole fahrick 
muſt be moved before any part of it will Field. 
This piece of work is raiſed about ſixteen or ſeven- 
teen feet above the water in the dry time, but in 
the wet ſeaſon the floods come within two or three 
feet of the top. It was made to reſiſt the violence 
of the water in the rainy ſeaſon; for the ſtream 


then preſſes ſo hard againſt this place, that before 


this pile was built, it broke down the bank, and 
threatned to carry all before it, even to the ruining 
of the city, if this courſe had not timely been taken 
to prevent it. And ſo much the rather, becauſe there 
is a large pond juſt within land, and low ground be- 
tween it and the city: ſo that had it made bur a ſmall 
breach into the pond, it would have come even to 
the ſkirts of the city. And though the city ſtands 


ſo high as that the land floods never reach it, yet 


the land on which it ſtands being a fort of yielding 
| ſand, could not be thought capable of always reſiſt- 
ing ſuch violence. For the natural floods very often 
make great changes in the river, breaking down 
one point of land, and making another point in the 


ks ſide of the river, and that chiefly in this 
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8 panes: the country, where it is bounded with high 
banks; for nearer the ſea, where it preſently. over- 
flows, the floods ſeldom make 4 conſiderable 
change, and '\moye;morequietly. | 
But to return to the people. They are courteous 
and civil to ſtrangers, eſpecially the trading pea- 
ple: but the great men are proud, haughty, and 
ambitious; and the ſoldiers very inſolent. The 
poorer ſort are very thieviſh, inſomuch that the 
factors and ſtrangers that traffick hither are forced 
f good watch in the night to ſecure their 
notwithſtanding the ſevere puniſhments they 
gre againſt thieves. They have indeed great op- 
Base of thieving, the houſes being ſo flightly 
Sully but they will work: away under ground, ra- 
ther than fail; and uſe many ſubtle ſtratagems. I 
am wa Rranger to any .ceremonies uſed by them in 
marriage, or at the birth of a child, or the like, if 
they uſe any: Polygamy is allowed of i in this coun- 
try, and they buy their wives of the parents. The 
king and great men keep ſeveral, as their inclina- 
tions lead them, and their ability ſerves. The poor 
ate ſtinted for want of means more than deſire; for 
though many are not able to buy, much leſs to 
maintain one wife, yet moſt of them make a ſhift 
to get one, for here are ſome: very low prized ones, 
that are glad to take up with poor huſbands. But 
then in hard times, the man muſt ſell both wite. 
and children, to buy rice to maintain himſelf. Yet 
this is not ſo common here as in ſome places; as I 
before obſerved of the Malabar and Coromandel 
coaſts. This cuſtom among them of buying wives, 
eaſily degenerates into that of other hiring miſſes, 
and gives great liberty to the young women, who 
offer themſelves of their own accord to any ſtrangers, 
who will go to their price, There are of all prices, 


| — one * dollars to fire dollars, and the 
refuſe 
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Shel of all will be careſſed by the poor feamen. 
Such as the Laſcars, who are Moors of India, com- 
ing bicher, in veſſels from Fort St. George, and 
other places; who yet have nothing to give them, 
but ſuch fragments of food, as their commons will 
afford. Even che great men of Tonquin will offer 


their daughters to the merchants and officers, tho? 


their ſtay' is not likely to be above'five or fix months 
in the country: neither are they afraid to be wich 
child by white men, for the children will be much 
fairer than their mothers, and conſequently of great- 
er repute, when they grow up, if they be girls. 
Nor is ic anx great charge to breed them here: and 


at the worſt if their mothers are not able to main» 


| "ain them, it is but ſelling them e hy We 


young, But to returns the women who thus lett 


themſelves to hire, if they have been ſo frugal as to 

ſave what they have got by theſe looſe *amours, 
they ſoon; procure huſbands, that will love and e- 

ſteem them well enough; and themſelves alſo 

will prove afterwards obedient and faithful wives. 

For it is ſaid, that even while they are with ft 

they are very faithful to them; eſpecially to ſuch 28 


remain long in the country, or make annual returns 


hither, as the Dutch generally, do. Many of theſe 


have gotten good eſtates by their Tonquin: ladies; 

and that chiefly by truſting them with money and 
goods. For in this poor country it is a great adi 
vantage to watch the market; and theſe female 
merchants having ſtocks will! mightily improve 


* them, raking their opportunities of buying raw ſillt 
in the dead time of the year. With this they will 


employ the poor people, when worle is ſcarce; and 
get it cheaper and better done; than When ſhipsare 
here; for then every man being employed and in 
a hurry of buſineſs, he will have his price accord- 

ing to the haſte e And by this means wil 
* 2 01 
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Will get their goods ready againſt the ſhips arrive, 


and before the ordinary working ſeaſon, to the pro- 
fit both of the merchant and the pagall 
When a man dies he is interred in his own land, 


For here are no common'burying-places; and with- 


in a month afterwards the friends of 'the deceaſed, 
eſpecially. if he was the maſter of the family, muſt 
make a great feaſt of fleſh and fruit at the grave. 
*Tis a part of the prieſts office to aſſiſt at this ſolem- 
nity, they. are always there, and take care to * 


that the friends of the deceaſed have it duly 
formed. To make this feaſt they are obliged to 


ſell a piece of land, though they have money e- 
nough - otherways : which money they beſtow in 


ſuch things as are neceſſary for the folemnity, which 


is more or leſs, according to the quality of the de- 
ceaſed. If he was a great man, there is a tower of 
wood erected over the grave; it may be ſeven or 

eight feet ſquare, and built twenty or twenty five 
feet high. About twenty yards from the tower, 


are little ſheds built with ſtalls, to lay the proviſions 
on, both of meat and fruits of all ſorts, and that in 


plenty. Thither the country people reſort to 
fill their bellies, for the feaſt ſeems to be free for 
all comers, at leaſt of the neighbourhood. How 


it is dreſſed or diſtributed; about I know not but 


there the people wait till it is ready. Then the 
prieſt gets within the tower, and climbs up to the 
top, and looking out. from thence, makes an ora- 
tion to the people below. After this the prieſt de- 
ſcends, and then they ſet fire to- the foundation of 


the tower, burn it down to the ground and when 


this is done they fall to their meat. I ſaw one of 
theſe grave · feaſts, which l — have elſe where oc- 


cCaſion to mention. 


The Tonquineſe have two annual feaſts. The 
chief i is at the firſt new moon of the new year, which 


* 2% 
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begins with the firſt new moon that falls out after 
the middle of January, for elſe that moon is 
reckoned to the old year. At this time they make 
merry and rejoice ten or twelve days, and then 
there is no buſineſs done, but every man makes 
himſelf as fine as may be, eſpecially the common 
ſort. Theſe ſpend their time in gaming or ſport- 
ing, and you ſhall ſee the ſtreets full of people, both 
citizens and country folks, gazing at ſeveral di- 
verting exerciſes. Some ſet up ſwings in the ſtreets, © 
and get money of thoſe that will fwing in them. 
The frames are contrived: like ours in the fields 
about London in holiday times; but they Who 
ſwing ſtand upright on the lower part of the ſwing, 
which is only a ſtick faſtened to a pendulous rope, 
which they hold faſt with their hands on each ſide, 
and raiſe themſelves to ſuch a prodigious heighth, 
that if the ſwing ſhould break, they muſt needs 
break their limbs at beſt, if not kill themſelves out- 
right. Others ſpend their time in drinking. Their 
ordinary drink is tea; but they make themſelves 
merry with hot rack, which ſometimes alſo they 
mix with their tea. Either way it hath an odd 
naſty taſte, but is very ſtrong; and is therefore 
much eſteemed by them; eſpecially at this time, 
when they ſo much devote themſelves to mirth, or 
madneſs, or even beſtial drunkenneſs. The richer 
ſort are more reſerved: yet they will alſo be very 
merry at this time. The nobles treat their friends 
with good chear and the beſt rack; but indeed 
their is none good in this country. Tet ſuch as 
they have they eſteem as a gteat cordial, eſpecially 
vben ſnakes and ſcorpions have been infuſed there - 
in, as I have been informed. This is not only ac- 
counted a great cordial, but an antidote againſt the 
leproſy, and all forts of poiſon, and it is accounted 
a great piece of reſpe& to any one to treat him 
3 P 3 with 
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with this liquor. I had this relation from one that 
had been treated thus by many of the great men. 
They alſo at this time more eſpecially chew abun- 
dance of betle, and make preſents thereof to one 
r ad Meigen. BS 
The betle leaf is the great entertainment in the 


eaſt for all viſitants; and always given with arek 
folded up in it,” They make up the arek in pellets 
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fit for uſe, by firſt peeling off the outer green hard 
rind of the nuts, and then ſplitting it lengthways 
in three or ſour parts, more or leſs, according to 
ity bigneſs. Then they dawb rhe leaf all over with 


chinam or lime made into a mortar of paſte, and 


kept in a box for this purpoſe, ſpreading it thin. 
And here by the way I ſhall take notice of a lip 
in my former volume, p. 449, which I deſire may 
be corrected: the nut being there by miſtake called 
thu betje, and the arek-tree called the betle. tree, 
whereas betle is the name of the leaf they chew. 
a ſlice of arek nut, very neatly, and make a pellet 
of about an inch long, and as big as the top of one's 
finger. Every man here has a box that will hold 
a great many of theſe pellets, in which they keep a 
ſtore ready made up z for all perſons, of what qua- 
lity ſoever, from the prince to the beggar, chew 
 abundance_of it. The pogrer fort carry a ſmall 
pouchful about. with them : but the mandarins, or 
great men, have curious aval boxes, made pur - 
Ppſely for this uſe, that will hold fifty or ſixty betle 
Pellets. Theſe boxes are neatly lackered and gild - 
ed, both inſide and optſide, with a cover to take off; 
_ and if any ſtranger viſits them, Eſpecially Europeans, 
they are ſure, among other good entertainment, to 
be treated with a box of betle. The attendant that 
brings it holds it to the left hand of the ſtranger ; 
who therewith taking off the cover, takes with 2 | 
9 15 ON” 2. n EF er PETIT» ; right i 


right hand the nuts out of the box. Twere an af- 
front to take them, or give or receive any thing 
with the left hand, Wich! is confined all over India 
to the viler uſes. 

It is accounted good breeding to commend che 
caſte or neatneſs of this Preſent, and they all love t6 
be flattered: You thereby extremely pleaſe the 
maſter of the houſe; and e engage him to be your 
friend; and afterwards you may be ſure lie will not 
fail ro ſend his ſervant with a preſent of betle once 
in two or three mornings, with a complement to 
know how you do. This will coft you a ſmall gra- 
tuity to the ſervant, who joyfully acquaints his ma · 
ſter how gratefully you received the reſent ; and 
and this ſtill engages him more, and he will com- 
plement you with great reſpect whenever he meets 
you. I was invited to one of theſe new-years fealty 


by one of the country, and accordingly went aſhore, 
as many other ſeamen did u the! like invitations. 
I know not what entertainment they had; but mine 
was like to be but mean, and therefore I preſent] 
left it. The ſtaple diſh was rice; which I have ſai 
before is the common food: oy which, my 
friend, that he might the bettet enter Ttain me and 
His other guelts, had been in the morning 5 5 
in a pond not far from His houſe, . and l. and 4 7 
4 huge meſs of frogs, aud with great j | 
them home. As Won as 1 carts to 155 ib 
wondered to ſee him turn out ſb many of theſe | 
tures into à baſket; and aſking him what they 
were for? he told ni to eat, but how he dreſſed 
them I know not; I' did not like 1 his dainties ſo well 
as to ſtay and dine with him. 
The other great feaſt they have; is after their. 
May crop is houſed, about the beginning 'of J une. 
At this feaſt alſo they have public Sora og but 
much inferior to theſe of 7 ee 
P 4 7 heir 
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Their religion is paganiſm, and they are great 
idolaters ; nevertheleis they own an omnipotent, ſu- 


pream, over-ruling power, that beholds both them 


and their actions, and ſo far takes notice of them 
as to reward the good and puniſh the bad in the o- 
ther world : for they believe the immortality of the 


ſoul; but the notion they have of the deity is very 


obſcure. Yet. by the figures which they make, re- 


preſenting this god, they manifeſtly ſhew that they 
do believe him to excel in ſight, ſtrength, courage, 
- wildom, Juſtice, &c. For tho' their idols, which 


are made in human ſhapes are very different in their 
forms, yet they all repreſent ſomewhat extraordi- 


nary either in the countenance, or in the make of 
the body or limbs. Some are very corpulent 
and fat, others are very lean; ſome alſo have _ 
many eyes, others as many hands, and all graſp- 


ing ſome what. Their aſpects are alſo different, 


and in ſome meaſure repreſenting what they are 


made to imitate, or there is ſomewhat in their 


hands or lying by them, to illuſtrate the meaning 


of the figure. Several paſſions are alſo repreſented _ 


in the countenance of the image, as love, hatred, 


joy, grief. I was told of one image, that was 


placed ſitting on his hams, with his elbows reſting 
on his knees, and his chin reſting on his two 


thumbs, for the ſupport of his head, which look'd 
drooping forwards ; his eyes were mournfully lifted 


up towards heaven, and the figure was ſo lean, and 
the countenance and whole compoſure was ſo ſor- 


romful, that it was enough to move the beholder 


with pity and compaſſion. My friend TN he was 
much affected with the ſight thereof. 


There are other images alſo, that are in the 


ſhape of beaſts, either elephants or horſes, for I 


have not ſeen them in any other ſhape. The pago- | 


das or idol temples, are not ſumptuous and mag- 


nificent, as in ſome of the neighbouring * 
24 
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They are generally built with timber, and are but 
ſmall and low, yet moſtly covered with pantile, 
eſpecially the city pagodas. But in the country 
ſome of them are thatched, I ſaw the horſe and 
elephants idols only in the country; and indeed 1 
ſaw none of the idols in the city Cachao, but was 

told they were generally in human ſhapes. _ 
Ihe horſe and elephant images I ſaw, were both 
ſorts about the bigneſs and height of a good horſe, 
each ſtanding in the midſt of a temple, juſt big 


enough to contain them, with their heads towards 


the door; and ſometimes one, ſometimes two toge- 
ther in a temple, which was always open. There 
were up and down in the country other buildings, 
ſuch as pagodas, or temples, tombs, or the like, 
leſs than theſe, and not above the height of a man, 
but theſe were always ſhut fo cloſe, that I could 
not ſee what was within tgne mm. 
 _ There are many pagan prieſts belonging to theſe 
_  pagodas, and *tis reported that they are by the laws 
tied up to ſtrict rules of living; as abſtinence from 
women, and ſtrong drink eipecially, and enjoin'd 
a poor ſortſoſ life. Vet they don't ſeem to confine 
themſelves much to theſe rules; but their ſubſiſt - 
ance being chiefly from offerings, and there being 
many of them, they are uſually very poor. The 
offering to the prieſt is commonly two or three 


hancfuls of rice, a box of betel, or ſome ſuch like 


preſent. . One thing the people reſort to them for 
is fortune-telling, at which they pretend to be very 
expert, and will be much offended if any diſpute 
their ſkill in that, or the truth of their religion. 
Their habitations are very little and mean, cloſe 
by the pagodas, where they conſtantly attend to of- 
fer the petitions of the poor people, that frequently 
reſort thither on ſome ſuch errand; for they have 
no ſet times of devotion, neither do they ſeem to 
| eſteem 
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eſteem one day above otiother, except their annual 
feaſts. The people bring to the prieſt in writing 


what petition: they have to make, and he reads it 


aloud before the idol, and afterwards burns it in an 
incenſe· pot, the ſuppliant all the white lying Pro- 
ſtrate on the ground. 
think che mandarins 110 rich people ſeldom 
come to the pagodas, but have a clerk of their 
own, who reads the petition in their own courts or 
yards ; and: it ſhould A hem by this, that the man- 
darins have a better ſenſe of the deity than che com- 
mon people, for in theſe yards, there is no idol be. 
fore whom to perform the ceremony, but tis done 
with eyes lifted up to heaven. When they make 
this petition they order a great deal of meat 
to be dreſs d, and calling all their feryants into the 
court, where the ceremony is to be performed, they | 
place the food on a table; where alfo two incenſe- 
pots are placed, and then the mandarin preſents a 
Paper to the clerk, who reads it with an audible 
voice. In the firſt place there is drawn up an am- 
ple account of all that god hath bleſt him withal, as 
health, riches, honour, favour of his prince, &c, 
and long life, if he be old ; and towards the con- 
cluſion, there is a petition to god for a continuance 
of all theſe bleſſings, and a tarther augmentation 
of them, eſpecially with long life and favout of 
his prince, which laſt they 8ſtcent as the greateſt of 
all bleflings. While this paper is reading the maſ- 
ter kneels down, and bows his face down to the 
earth; and when the clefk has done reading i it, he 
puts it to the burning ruſhes, chat are in the in- 
cenſe-pot, where it is conſumed. Then he flings 
in three or four little bundles of ſacred paper, 
which is very fine and gilded ; and when that alſo 
is burnt; he bids his ſervants eat the meat. This 
— I had from ap Engliſh 1 who SY 
derſt 
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derſtood the language very well, and was preſent at 
ſuch a ceremony. This burning of paper ſeerms a 
reat cuſtom among the eaſtern idolaters, for I ob- 
10 reed the doing fo by tue Chineſe, in a ſacrifice 
they had at Bencoulii. . 
The Tonquineſe language is ſpoken very much 
through the throat, but many words of it are pro- 
nounced thro? the teetſi. It has à great affinity to 


the Chineſe language, eſpecially the Fokier dialect, - 


as I have been informed; and the? their words are 
differently pronoutic*'d, yet they can underſtand 
each others writings, the characters and words be- 
ing ſo near the ſame. The court language eſperial- 
ly is very near the Chineſe; for the courtiers being 
all ſcholars, they ſpeak more polite, and it differs 
very much from the vulgar corrupted language. 


But for the Malayan tongue, which monſieur Ta- 


vernier's brother in his hiſtory of Tonquin ſays is 
the court language, I could never hear by any per- 
ſon that it is ſpoken there; tho? T have made par- 
ticular enquiry about it; neither can 1 be of his 
opinion in that matter. For the Tonquineſe have 
no manner of trade with any Malayans that I could 
obſerve or learn, neither have any of their neigh- 
bours; and for what other grounds the Tonquin- 
eſe ſhould receive that language I know not. It is 
not probable that either conqueſt, trade or religion 
could bring it in; nor do they travel towards Ma- 
Jacea, but towards China, and commonly tis from 
one of theſe cauſes that men learn the language of 
another nation. The remarkable ſmoothneſs of 
that language, I confeſs, might excite ſome people 
to learn it out of curioſiey, But the Tonquineſe are 
noted curony not nn 45 FRETS. 
They have ſchools of learning, and nurſeries to 
tutor youth. The characters they write in are the 
lame with the chineſe, by what I eould judge; = 
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they write with a hair pencil, not ſitting at a table 
as we do, but ſtanding upright. They hold their 
per in one hand, and write with the other, ma- 
ing their characters very exact and fair. They 
write their lines right down from the top to the bor- 
tom, beginning the firſt line from the right hand, 
and ſo proceeding on towards the left. After they 
can write, they are inſtructed in ſuch ſciences as 
their maſters can tutor them in; and the mathema- 
tics are much ſtudied by them. They ſeem to un- 
derſtand a little of geometry and arithmetic, and 
ſomewhat more of aſtronomy. They have alma- 
nacks among them, but I could not learn whether 
they are made in Tonquin, or brought to them 
f ͥͥ neonate ul i Tn pps, 
Since the jeſuits came into theſe parts, ſome of 
them have improved themſelves in aſtronomy pretty 
much. They know from them the revolutions of 
the planets; they alſo learn of them natural philo- 
ſophy, and eſpecially ethicks; and when youn 
ſtudents are admitted or made graduates, they paſs 


thro a. very ſtrict examination,, They compoſe 


ſomething by way of trial, which they muſt be 
careful to have wholly their own, for if it is found 
out that they have been aſſiſted, they are puniſhed, 
degraded, and never admitted to a ſecond exami- 
The Tonquineſe have learn'd ſeveral mechanic 


arts and trades, ſo that here are many tradeſmen, 
_ © viz... ſmiths, © carpenters, ſawyers, joiners, turners, 


weavers, taylors, potters, painters, money chang- 
ers, paper-makers, workers on lacquer ware, bell- 
» founders, &c. Their ſaws-are moſt in frames, and 
drawn forwards and backwards by two men. Mo- 
ney changing is a great profeſſion here: it is ma- 
naged by women, who are very dextrous and ri 


in this employment, They hold their cabals in = * 
| e night 
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night, and know how to raiſe their caſh as well as 
the cunningeſt ſtock-jobber in London. 

The Tonquineſe make indifferent good paper, of 
two ſorts; one ſort is made of filk, the other of the 
rinds of trees; this being pounded well with 
| wooden peſtles in et — makes the n 

writing paper.. 

The vendible commodities of this 3 are 
gold, muſk, ſilks, both wrought and raw, tome 
_ callicoes, drugs of many ſorts, wood for dying, 
lacquer wares, earthen-wares, ſalt, anniſeed, worm- 
ſeed, &c. There is much gold in this country; it 
is like the China gold, as pure as that of Japan, and 
much finer. Eleven or twelve tale of ſilver brings 


one of gold. A tale is the name of a ſum of a- 
bout a noble Engliſh. Beſides the raw ſilk fetched 


from hence, here are ſeveral ſorts of wrought ſilks 


made for exportation, viz. pelongs, ſues, hawkins, 
piniaſco's, and gaws. The pelongs and gaws, are 
of each ſort, either plain or flower d very neatly. 
They make ſeveral other ſorts of ſilk, but theſe 
are the principal that are bought by che Engliſh 
and Dutch. 

The acquer ware that is made here, is not infe- 
rior to any but that of Japan only, which is eſteem- 


cd the beſt in the world; probably becauſe the Ja- 


pan wood 1s much-better than this at Tonquin, for 
there ſeems not any conſiderable difference in the 
paint or varniſh. The lack of Tonquin is a jort 
of gummy Juice, which drains out of the bodies or 
limbs of trees. It is got in ſuch. quantities by the 
country people, that they daily bring it in great 
tubs to the markets at Cachao to ſell, eſpecially all 
the working ſeafon. The natural colour is white, 
and in ſubſtance thick like cream, but the air will 
change its colour, and make it look blackiſh; and 
therefore the country Nr that e it to town, 
| cover 
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cover it over with two or three ſheets. of paper, or 
leaves, to preſerve it in its freſh native colour. The 
cabinets, deſls, or any ſort of frames to be larquer- 
ed, are made of fir, or pone- tree but the juiners 
in this country may not compare their work with 


that which the Europeans make: and in laying on 
the lack upon good or fine joined work, they fre- 
. quently ſpoil the joints, edges, or corners of draw- 


ers of cabinets. ; beſides, our faſhions of utenſils 
differ mightily from theira, aud for that reaſon cap- 
tain Poole, in his ſecond voyage to the country, 


brought an ingenious joinen with him, to make fa- 


ſhionahle commodities to he lacquered here, as alſo 


deal boards. which. are much better than the Rn 


wood of this: country. 


The wssle hoe where the Aacques! e an, | | 
are accounted very unwholeſome, by rw rh of a 
Poiſonous quality, ſaid to be in the lack, which 


tumes into the brain, thro* the noſtrils, of thoſe 

that work at it, making them break out in botches 

and: biles, yet the ſcent is not ſtrong, nor the ſmell 
The labourers. at this trade can work 


only in che dry ſeaſon, or when the drying north 


winds blow ;. for as they lay ſeveral coats of lack, 


one on another, ſo thats muſt all have time to be 
thoroughly dry, before an outer coat can be laid on 
the former. It grows blackiſni of itfelf, when ex: 


poſed to the air, hut the colour is heightned by oil, 
and ather ingredients mix d with it. When the 
outſide coat is dry, they poliſh. it to bring it to a 
gloſs. This: is done chiefly: by often rubbing it with 
the hall or palm of their hands. They can make 
the lack of any colour, and temper it fa as to make 


therewith good glew, ſaid to be the beſt in the 
world. It is alſo very cheap, and prohibited expor- 
| tation. *. n, varniſh allo with. dhe lack. „ 


Here 
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Here is alſo turpentine in good plenty, and very 
cheap. Our captain. bought. a conſiderable quan- 
tity for the ſhip's uſe ; and of this the carpenter 
made gaod pitch, and uſed n for Newer the ſeams 
after — were caulk c. 

The earthen ware of this country is courſe and 
of a grey colour, yet they make great quantities of 
ſmall earthen diſhes, that will hold half a pint or. 
more. They are broader towards the brim than at 


the bottom, ſo that they may be ſtowed within one 


another. They have been ſold by Europeans, in 
many of the Malayan countries, and for that reaſon 
captain Pool in his firſt voyage, bought the beſt 
part of 100,000, in hopes to ſell them in his return 
homeward at Batavia; but not finding a market 
for them there, he carried them to Bencouli on the 
iſland Sumatra, where he ſold them at a pro- 
fit to governor. Bloom; and he alſo ſold: moſt of 
them at a good advantage to the native Malayans 
there; yet ſome thouſands were ſtill at the fort 
when I came thither, the country being glutted 
with them. Captain Weldon alſo . 30 or 
40,090, and carried them to Fort St. George, but 
how he diſpoſed of them I know not. The China 
wares which are much finer, have of late ſpoiled 
the ſale of this commodity in moſt places; yet at 
Rackan, in the Bay of Bengal, they are ſtill eſteem- 


YE ed, and fell at a good rate. 


_ - The ſeveral — of drugs bought and bee, 
are beyond my knowledge: but here is China root. 
galingame, rhubarb, ginger, &c. Neither do I 
know whether any of- theſe grow in this country, 
for they are moſtly imported from their neighbours, 

though as to the ginger, Iithink it grows there. 
Here is alſo a ſort of fruit or berry ſaid to grow on 
ſmall buſhes, called by the Dutch Anniſe, becauſe 
its ſcent and taſte is ſtrong like that of che anni⸗ 


N 
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ſeed. + This commodity is only exported hence by 
the Dutch, who carry it to Batavia, and there diftil 
it among their arack, to give it anniſeed an flavour. 
This ſort of arack is not fit to make punch with, 
neither is it uſed that way, but for want of plain 
arack. It is only uſed to take a dram of by itſelf, 
by the Dutch chiefly, who inſtead of brandy, will 
{wallow large doles of it, though it be ſtrong: but 
it is alſo much uſed and eſteemed all over the Eaſt 
There is one ſort of dying wood in this country 
much like the Campeachy log- wood, though whe- 
ther the ſame, or wood of greater value, I know - 
not. I have heard that it is called ſappan wood; 
and that it comes frym Siam. It was ſmaller than 
what we uſually. cut in the bay of Campeachy; for- 
the biggeſt ſtick that h ſaw here was no bigger than 
my leg, and moſt of it much ſmaller, and crooked: 
They have other ſorts dyes, but I can give no 5 
account of them. They dye ſeveral colours here, 
but I have been told they are not laſting. They - 
have many ſorts of good tall timber- trees in this 
country, fit for any ſorts of building; but, by re- 
lation, none very durable. For maſting the fir and 
pone trees are the beſt. Here is much wormſeed, 
but it grows not in this 1 It is brought 
from within the land, from the kingdom of Boutan, 
or from the province of Yunam, bordering on this 
kingdom, yet belonging to China. From thence 
comes the muſk and rhubarb ; and theſe three com- 
modities are ſaid to be peculiar to Boutan and V u- 
nam. The muſk grows in the cods of goats. The 
ſame countries yield gold alſo, and ſupply this 
country with it; for whatever gold mines the Ton- 
quineſe are ſaid to have in their own mountains, 


yet they do not work upon them. © 


om 
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With all theſe rich commodities, one would ex- 
pect the people to be rich; but the generality are 
very poor, conſidering what a trade is driven here. 
For they have little or no trade by ſea en apa 
except for eatables, as rice, and fiſh, which is ſp 

in the country : but.the main. trade of the 8 
is maintained by the Chineſe, Engliſh, Dutch, and 
other merchant ſtrangers, who either reſide here 


cConſtantly, or make their annual returns hither. 


Theſe export their commodities, and import ſuch 
as are vendible here. The goods imported hither 
beſides ſilver, are ſaltpetre, ſulphur, Engliſh broad- 
cloth, cloth-raſhes, ſome callicoes, pepper, and o- 
ther ſpices, lead, great guns, &c. but of guns the 
long ſaker is moſt eſteemed: For theſe commodities 
you receive money or goods, according to contract: 
but the country is ſo very poor, that, as I former- 
ly obſerved, the merchant commonly ſtays three or 
four months for his goods, after he has paid for 
them; becauſe the poor are not employed till ſhips 
arrive in the country, and then they are ſet to work 
by the money that is brought thither in them. The 
king buys great guns, and ſome pieces of broad 
cloth: but his pay is ſo bad, that merchants care 
not to deal with him, could they avoid it. But the 
trading people, by all accounts, are ſo honeſt and 
juſt, that I heard a man ſay, who had traded 
there ten years, in which time he dealt for many 
thouſands of pounds, that he did not in all mor 
time 8 ten een by them all. I) 
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07 the goverment, kings, ſoldiers, i ard Manderin 5 


' Tonquin. . 


J. Tig n is an abſolute 8 put 


of ſuch à kind as is not in the world beſides, 
for it has two kings, and each ſupreme in his par- 
ticular way; the one is called Boua, the other 
Choua; which laſt name I have been told ſignifies 


maſter. The Boua and his anceſtors were the ſole 
monarchs of Tonquin, tho? I know not whether 


as independent ſovereigns, or as tributaries to Chi- 


na, of which they have been thought to have been 


a frontier province, if not a colony; for there is a 


= great affinity. in their language, religion, and cu- 
ſtoms. The two kings they have at preſent, are 


not any way related in their deſcent or families; nor 


could I learn how long their government has con- 


tinued in the preſent form, but it appears to have 


been for ſome ſucceſſions. The occaſion is vari- 
- ouſly reported; but ſome give this account of it. 


The Bouas, or ancient kings of Tonquin, were 


formerly maſters of Cochinchina, and held that na- 
tion in ſubjection by an army of Tonquineſe con- 


ſtantly kept there, under a general or deputy, Who 


ruled . When Cochinchina threw off the Ton- 


quineſe yoke, the King had two great generals, one 


in Cochinchina and the other in Tonquin. | Theſe 
two generals differing, he who was in Cochinchina 

+ revolted from his ſovereign of Tonquin, and by 
huis power over the army there, made himſelf king 
of Cochinchina; ſince which theſe two nations have 
always been at wars, yet each nation of late is ra- 


ther on the ehen HAT than on on 8 5 
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But when the general who commanded in Cochin- 
china had been thus ſucceſsful in his revolt from 
under the Boua, the Tonquineſe general took the 
courage to do ſo too; and having gained the affec- 
tions of his army, deprived the king his maſter, 
of all the regal power, and kept it with all the re- 
venues of the crown in his own hands, till leaving 
the other the title of king, probably, becauſe & 
the great zeal the people had for that family. And 
thus the kingdom came wholly into the power of 
this Tonquineſe general, and his heirs, who carry 
thie title of Choua; the Bonas of the antient family 
having only the ſhadow of that authority they were 
formerly maſters of. The Boua Jives the life of a 


kind of priſoner of ſtate, within the old palace, 575 


with his women and children, and diverts himſelf 
in boats among his -fiſh ponds within the palace 
walls, but never ſtirs without thoſe bounds. He 
is held in great veneration by all the Tonquineſe, 
and ſeemingly by the Choua alſo, who never offers 
any violence to him, but treats him with all ima- 


ginable reſpect. The people ſay they have no king I — 


but Boua, and ſeem to have fad apprehenſions of 

the loſs they ſhould have, if he ſhould die without 
an heir; and whenever the Choua comes into his 
preſence, which is two 'or three times 'in the year, 
he uſes abundance of compliments to him, and tells 
him that his very life is at his ſervice, and that he 
governs and rules wholly to do him a kindneſs; 
and always gives him the upper hand. So alſo 
when any ambaſſadors are ſent from the emperor of 
China, they will deliver their meſſage to none but 
the Boua, and have their audience of him. Yet 
after all this pageanty, the Boua has only a few ſer- 
vants to attend him; none of the mandarins make 
their court to him, nor is he allow'd any guards. 
All the magiſtracy and ſoldiery; the treaſure and 
5 2 wei 
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the ordering of all matters of peace and war, ate 
entirely at 5 Choua's diſpoſal: all preferment is 
from him, and the very ſervants who attend the 
Boua, are ſuch only as the Choua places about him. 
Beſides theſe ſervants, none are ever ſuffered to ſee 
the Boua much leſs ſtrangers, ſo that I could learn 
nothing as to his perſon. But as to the Choua, I 
have been informed that he is an angry, ill-natured, 
leprous perſon. He lives in the ſecond: palace, 
. where he has ten or twelve wives, but what chil- 
dren I know not. He governs with abſolute autho- 
- rity over the ſubjects, and with great tyranny, for 
their lives, goods, and eſtates are at his command. 
The province of Tenehoa is ſaid to have belonged 
Ptope rly to his anceſtors, who were great manda- 
Tins are the uſurpation. So that he now ſeems: --- 
to have a particular value for it, and keeps his trea·- 
ſure there, which, by report, is very great. This 
treaſure is buried in great ciſterns full of water, 
made purpoſely for that uſe; and to ſecure it, he 
N keeps a great many ſoldiers there, and commits the 
charge, both of them and the treaſure to the go- 
| vernor of the ene Who is one of his W | 
. pal eunuchs. | 
| 3 The Choua has ys We 5 of fliers: 
Wl. . abour-his palace, and many large ſtables for his 
horſes and elephants. The horſes are about thir- 
cteen or fourteen hands High, and are kept very fat: 
„ there are two or three hundred of them. The ele- 
FC are kept in long ſtables by themſelves, each 
aving a peculiar room or partition, with a keeper 
| * do drefs and feed him. The number of the kings 
. elephants are about one hundred and fifty or two 
|||. hundred. They are ae a and waſhed every day in 
a -- cheaver.: Pad oh Wi 
„ Some of the dilutions! are very gentle and go- 


| e n are more 3 and heath 
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When theſe rude ones are to paſs through the 
ſtreets, tho? only to be watered, the rider or dreſſer 
orders a gong or drum to be beaten before him, to 
warn people that an unruly elephant is coming, and 
they preſently clear the ſtreets and give a paſſage 

for the beaſt, who will do miſchief to any that are 
in the way, and their riders or keepers cannot re 

Before the Choua's palace, there is a large parade 
or ſquare place for the ſoldiers to be drawn up. On 
one ſide there is a place for the mandarins to ſit, 

and ſee the ſoldiers exerciſe, on the other ſide is a 

ſhed, wherein all the cannon and heavy guns are 

luodged. There may be fifty or ſixty iron guns from 
falcon to demi-culverin, two or three whole culve- 
rin or demi-cannon, and ſame old iron mortars Iy- 
ing on logs. The guns are mounted on their car- 
riages, which are old and very ill made. There is 
one great braſs gun much larger than the reſt, ſup- 
poſed to be eight or nine thouſand pound weight. 

It is of a taper bore, a foot diameter at the mouth, 

but much ſmaller at the britch. It is an ill ſhaped 
thing, yet much eſteemed by them, probably be- 

cauſe it was caſt here, and the biggeſt that ever 
they made: it was caſt about twelve or thirteen 
years ago, and being ſo heavy, they could not con- 
trive to mount it, but were beholden to the Eng- 
liſh, to put it into the carriage, where it now ſtands 
more for ſhow than ſervice, But tho? this is an or- 
dinary. piece of workmanſhip, yet the Tonquineſe 
underſtand how to run metals, and are very expert of 
in tempering the earth, wherewith they make their 
33 Le HP os, rt” 

' Theſe are all the great guns that I ſaw or heard 

of in this kingdom, neither are here any forts, yet 

the king keeps always a great many ſoldiers. *Tis_ 

faid that he has always ſeventy or eighty thouſand * 
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bore is about the bigneſs 
aaäare all match-locks, and very thick and heavy. The 

- -. ſoldiers all make their own powder. 
little engins for mixing the ingredients, and make 

as ſmall a quantity as they pleaſe. They know not 
ho to corn it, and therefore it is in unequal lumps, 
3 as the top of a man's thumb, and o- 
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Theſe ate moſt foot, they are 
arm'd with curtans or ſwords, and hand guns of 
three feet and an half or four feer in the barrel. The _ 
of our horſe piſtols, they 


thers not larger than a white pea: neither have I 


3 ſeen any powder well corn'd, that has been made 5 
in any of theſe eaſtern nations. 


The ſoldiers have each a e box,” W 


of the cane into the gun, ſo that each box has in it, 


as it were, ſq. many bandeleers. Their arms are 
kept very bright and clean; for which purpoſe eve- 
ty one of them has a hollow bambo to lay o 
. 1, to keep the duſt from it, as it 
When they march 
Alſq in rainy weather, they have another bambo, to 
Cover their guns. 
the whole barrel, and very well lackered ; ſo that 
it is not only handſome, but Io! 7 A met Sun 
d 5 


ry. 
The . whey they e are led by an of. 


34 the 


barrel of his gun 
lies over the rack in his houſe. 


This is large enough to cover 


ficer, who is leader of the file; and every file con- 


fiſts of ten men; but as I have been informed by 
one who has ſeen them march, they do not Ka 


their ranks in marching. The ſoldiers are mo 


of them luſty ſtrong well made men; for its that 
chiefly recommends them to the king's ſervice. L 
oa Ws alſo nave 9 8 ſtomachs, tor that. is a 


£ 125 e 


They have 


I "wi leather, after the manner of the Weſt Indian 
Privateer; but inſtead of paper cartridges, theſe are 
filled with ſmall hollow canes, each containing a 
load or charge of powder; which they empty out 


/ 
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greater recommendation than the former; z neither 
can any man be entertained as a ſoldier, that has 
not à greater ſtroke than ordinary at eating: for 
by this they judge of his ſtrength and conſtitution. 
For which reaſon, when a ſoldier comes to be liſt⸗ 
ed, his ſtomach is firſt proved with rice, the com- 
mon ſubſiſtence of the ordinary people in this king - 
dom; and according as he acquits himſelf in this 
firſt crial of his manhood, fo he is either diſcharged 


or entertained i in the ſervice.  -It is reported, that at 


theſe trials they commonly eat eight or nine cups of 
rice, each containing a pint, and they are ever af. 


5 ter wards eſteemed and advanced, according to the 


firſt days ſervice; and the greateſt eaters are o chiefly 5 
employed as guards to the king, and commonly at- 
tend on his perſon. The province of Negean breeds 
the luſtieſt men, and the beſt eaters; for that rea- 
ſon thoſe of that province are generally employed 
as ſoldiers. After thirty years ſervice a ſoldier may 
petition to be diſpanded; and then the village where 
he was born muſt _ ener man * ſerve in his : 
room. 
The horſemen are but 24 and arnkd with bows, ; 
and long ſpears or lances, like. the Moors and 
Turks. Both theſe and the foot ſoldiers are very 
dexterous in uſing their weapons, and ſhoot very 
well either with gun. or bow ; for they are often 
exerciſed by ſhooting at marks, The king orders 


a ſhooting match once a year, and rewards the beſt 


markſman with a fine coat, or one thouſand caſh, 
as it is called, which is a ſum about the value of a 
dollar. The mark is a white earthen cup, placed 

againſt a bank. The diſtance they ſtand to fire at 


. it i8 about eighty yards. He who breaks the firſt | ; 


cup has the fineſt coat; for there are others alſo of 
leſs' worth and finery for the reſt, that have the 
e to break an ache gan or caſh in 
e . 
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lieu of them. This is all at the king's charge, who 
encourages this exerciſe very much, as a means to 
make them good markſmen, and they generally 


prove ſuch. They will load and fire the quickeſt 


of any people. They draw the rammer at one 
motion, and powering down the powder and bullet, 
they ram all down at one motion more. Then they 
withdraw the rammer, and put it into its place at 
two motions more. All the four motions are per- 


formed very dexterouſly and quick; and when they 


ſhoot at a mark, they level and fire at firſt fight, 
J 5 o7.o4oo oo ot 

- Tho? the king of Tonquin has no forts, yet he 
keeps always a great many ſoldiers in the frontier 
towns of his kingdom, eſpecially on the ſouth weſt 
part thereof, to check the Cochinchineſe, his im- 
Placable enemies; aud tho! there ſeldom happens 
a pirch'd battle between them, yet there are often 
ſkirmiſhings which keep the ſoldiers on each ſide 
upon their guard; and ſometimes there are conſide- 
Table excurſions made by one or other party into 
the enemies territories, where they kill, ſpoil, and 


bring away what booty they can find. The king 


alſo has always about thirty thouſand near his per- 


ſon, and quartered in or about Cachao, ready on 


all occaſions. The dry ſeaſon is the time for his 


armies to take the field, or go againſt an enemy; 
for in theſe countries there is no marching in the 
wet ſeaſon. When he ſends an army by land on 
any expedition, the general, and other great officers 
are mounted on elephants. Theſe have neat little 
boarded houſes or | caſtles faſtned on their backs, 


where the great men fit in ſtate, ſecured from * 


ſun or rain- They have no field pieces in their ar- 


mies, but inſtead thereof they carry on mens backs, 
guns that will carry a four ounce ſhot. The bar- 
rels of theſe guns are about ſix or ſeven . ; 
* „ Fg F ut 
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but tho? one man carries one of them on his back, 
yet he cannot hold it out to fire, like imall guns, 
but reſts it on its carriage, which is another man's 
burden, and they two manage it between them. 
The carriage is only a round piece of wood, about 
four inches thick, and ſix or ſeven feet long. One 
end ot the carriage is ſupported with two legs, or 

a fork of three feet high, the other reſts on the 
ground. ; the gun is placed on the top, where there 
is an iron ſocket for the gun to reſt in, and a ſwivel 
to turn the muzzle any way. From the britch of 
the gun there is a ſhort ſtock, far the man who 
fires the gun to traverſe it withal, and to reſt it a- 
gainſt his ſhoulder. The uſe of theſe guns is to 
clear a paſs, or to fire over the rivers, when the 
enemy is ſo commodiouſly placed, that there is no 
other way to move him; and they are carried by 
theſe two men almoſt with as much eaſe as muſkets. 
In theſe land expeditions they carry but little bag- 
gage, beſides their neceſſary: arms, ammunition, 
and provender ; ſo that if they are routed, they 
lightly ſcamper away; and generally in theſe coun- 
tries the diſpute is ſoon over, for they will not ſuſ- 
tain a ſmart onſet. 

Beſides the ſoldiers on · the 9 . thoſe 
who attend the king about Cachao, he has many 
others that keep guard in ſeveral parts of his king- 
dom, eſpecially in the great roads, and on the ri- 
vers. Theſe ſearch all exported goods, to ſee that 
no prohibited goods are ſent out of the kingdom, 
eſpecially arms; and no prohibited goods brought 
in. They alſo look after the euſtoms, and ſee that 
all goods have paid, before they paſs further. All 
travellers are alſo ſearched by them, and ſtrictly 
examined; and if any perſons: are taken only on 
ſuſpicion, they are uſed very ſeverely, till they can 
clear tl themſelves; ſo that no diſaffected or rebellious 

perſon 
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perſon can ftir, without being preſently known, 
and this renders the king very ſafe in his govern- 
Ihe king's naval force conſiſts only in a fort of 
flat bottom'd gallies, and theſe ſeemingly deſigned 
more for ſtate than ſervice, except to tranſport ſol- 

_  diers from one place to another. Theſe veſlels are 
fifty, ſixty, or ſeventy feet long, and about ten or 
twelve feet broad in the waiſt, and the two ends 


near as many feet high out of the water, efpecially 


the hind part or ſtern; but the waiſt, or middle of 
the veſſel is not above two feet and an half from the 


Water, that being the place by which all the men 


go in and out. From thence towards each end, it 
is gently and very artificially raiſed, to a conſidera- 
height, ſo that the whole fabric appears very grace- 
ful and pleaſant, as it moves on the water. The 
head or fore part is not altogether ſo high as the 
ſtern, neither is there ſo much coſt beſtowed on it 
for ornament; for tho' it wants neither carved work 


nor painting, yet it is not comparable to that of the 


ſtern, which has great variety of carving, and is 
curiouſly lackquer'd and gilded. The place where 
the captain ſits is in the ſtern, and is neatly covered 


to keep off the ſun or rain; and being higher than 


any other part of the veſlel, appears like a little 
throne, eſpecially that of the general's galley. This 
is more magnificent than the reſt, tho? all are built 


much of one form. From the ſtern to the waiſt, it 


is covered over with a ſlight covering to ſhelter the 
men and their arms from the rain in the wet ſeaſon, 
and the ſcorching ſun in the dry. Before the waiſt 
there are places for the oars on each ſide, and a plain 
even deck for the rowers to ſtand by their tackling. 
Each galley carries a ſmall braſs gun, either minion 
or faker, which is planted afore, and looks out 
through a port in the bow, They have a m— A 
ä Fe maſt 
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maſt and matt fail, and are rowed a from ſixteen 
to twenty four oars. 

The ſoldiers are always the men that row, and 
are all naked, except that they have a narrow piece 
of black cloth like a ſaſh about their waiſts, which 
is brought between their thighs, and tuck'd again 
under their waiſt. Every one ſtands upright be- 
hind his oar, which lies in its notch on the gunnel, 
and he thruſts or puſhes' it forward with a great 
ſtrength ; they plunge their oars all at one inſtant 
into the water, keeping exact time with each other: 
and that they may the better do this, there is one 
that ſtrikes on a ſmall gong, or wooden inftru- 


ment, before every ſtroke of the oar : then the row- 


ers all at once anſwer with a ſort of a hollow noiſe, 
through the throat, and a ſtamp on the deck with 
one foot, and immediately plunge their oars into 
the water. Thus the gong and the rowers alter- 
pately anſwer each other; making a ſound that 
ſeems very pleaſant and warlike to thoſe pn are at 
a ſmall diſtance on the water or ſhore. 

Theſe boats draw about two feet and a half wa- 
ter; and are only ſerviceable in rivers, or at ſea 
near the ſhore, and that in very fair weather too. 
They are beſt in broad rivers, near the ſea, where 
they may take the advantage of the tides to help 
them; for tho' they row pretty ſwift when they are 
light, yet when they have ſixty, eighty, or an hun- 
dred men on board, as ſometimes they have, they 
are heavy and row ſlowly againſt the ſtream. Ne- 


vertheleſs when there is occafion they muſt go a- 


gainſt the ſtream a great a A tho* they perform it 

with hard labour, 
The ſoldiers in theſe veſſels are equipt with bows, 
ſwords, and lances, and when many of them are 
ſent on any expedition, they are divided into ſqua- 
drons. They are diſtinguiſhed by their ſeveral flags 
5 25 | (EEO 


* 
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. different colours, as as appeared by an expedition 


they made up the river, againſt ſome of their north- 
ern neighbours, while we were there. There were 
- about fixty of theſe galleys ſent out up the river, 
and they had from ſixteen to forty ſoldiers each, all 

well armed. Their general was called Ungee Co- 
mei, who was a great mandarin, and was the per- 
fon appointed by the king to inſpect into our Eng- 


liſh traffic, being made director or protector of the | 


- Engliſh factory, who uſed to ſpeak of him as a 
. generous man, There were two more great officers 
under him, each in a veſſel by himſelf. Theſe three 
had flags of. diſtinction; the firſt was yellow, the 
ſecond blue, the third red or green. They went 


. away from Cachao towards the mountains, but did 
not return while we were there; but ſince we came 


from thence, I have been informed that the expe- 

dition prov'd fruitleſs, and that the Seger Ungee 

Comei, was much diſgraced. 

When the galleys are not in . they are 
dragged aſhore, and placed in houſes built for that 


purpoſe, where they are ſet upright on their bot- 


toms, made very clean, and kept neat and dry. 
' Theſe galley-houfes are fifty or ſixty paces from the 
© river ſide; and when they bring the galleys into 
them, there is a ſtrong rope brought round the 
ſtern of the veſſel, and both ends ſtretched along, 
one on each ſide, then three or four hundred men 


Ds ſtanding ready with the rope in their hands, wait 


for the ſignal, which being given by the beat of a 
gong, they begin to draw with all their ſtrength, 
and making a great ſhrieking noiſe, they run her 
up in a trice into her place. This alſo is their ſol- 


diüiers work, who having thus houſed a all their gal- 


- leys, return to their land ſervice. 
Some of the ſoldiers are employed alſo in keep- 


ing watch and ward, for the ſecurity of private 
5 75 men, 
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men, as well as in the king's buſineſs; and the 
Tonquineſe are obſerved to keep good orders in the 
night in all towns aud villages, but more particular- 
ly in the great cities, and eſpecially at Chachao. 
There every ſtreet. is guarded with a ſtrong watch, 
as well to keep ſilence, as to hinder any diſorder. 
The watchmen are armed with ſtaves, and ſtand in 
the ſtreet by the watch-houſes, to examine every 
one that paſſes by. There is alſo a rope ſtretched 
croſs the ſtreet breaſt high, and no man muſt paſs 


| this place, till he is examined, unleſs he will ven- 


ture to be ſoundly bang'd by the watch. Theſe 
men can handle their weapon ſo well, that if they 


deſign miſchief, they will dextrouſly break a leg or 


thigh-bone, that being the place which they com- 
monly ſtrike at. There is a pair of ſtocks by every 
watch-houſe, to ſecure-night ramblers in ; but for 
a ſmall piece of money, a man may paſs quiet 
enough, and for the moſt part only the poor are 
taken up. Theſe watchmen are ſoldiers, but be- 
long to the governor or ſome other men of great 
power, who will hear no complaints againſt them, 
though never ſo juſtly made; and therefore they 
often put men in the ſtocks at their pleaſure, and 
in the morning carry them hefore a magiſtrate, who 
commonly fines the priſoners to pay ſomewhat ; and 
be it more or lets, it falls part to the magiſtrate. 
Neither dares any man complain of injuſtice upon 
ſuch uſage: in this caſe eſpecially ; though his 
cauſe be never ſo juſt; and therefore patience is in 
this country as neceſſary for poor people, as in any 
part of the world. | | | 
But notwithſtanding theſe abuſes, they have one 
cuſtom in the adminiſtring juſtice, thats pleaſing 
enough. For if a difference or quarrel at any time 
happens between two mean men, and they are not 
do be reconciled without going before a e 
| * : he, 
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he uſually conſidering their poverty, lays no heavy 
mulct on the offender, but enjoins him as his penal- 
ty, that he ſhall treat the injured perſon with a jar 
of arack, and a fowl, or a ſmall porker, that fo 
Feaſting together, they may both drown all animo- 
ſity in good liquor, and renew their friendſhip. - 

But in a controverſy about a debt, they take a 
very different method. For the debtors are many 
times ordered to be priſoners in their creditors houſes 


3 2 love they are beaten, Or kept with a log of wood 


in it as they can. 


made faſt to their legs, to hinder them from run- 
ning away. Theſe poor priſoners eat nothing but 
rice and drink water, and are tyrannically inſulted 
over by their rigid creditors, till the debt is ſatisfied. 
Their corporal puniſhments upon malefactors, and 
ſometimes upon others, are very ſevere. Some are 
Joaden with iron chains faſtened to their legs, with 
logs alſo: like the debtors, others have their necks 
incloſed between two great heavy planks made like 
a pillory, but moveable, for they carry it about 
with them where- ever they go, and even when 
they go to reſt they are forced to lie down and ſleep 
Ihere is another ſort of puniſhing inſtrument not 
unlike this, called a gongo. This alſo is made to 
wear about the neck, but is ſhaped like a ladder. 
The ſides of it are two large bamboes, of about 
ten or twelve feet long, with ſeveral ſuch rounds or 
Ricks as ladders have to keep the ſides aſunder; 
but much ſhorter ; for the two ſide bamhoes are 
no farther aſunder, than to admit of a narrow room 
for the neck; and the two rounds in the middle are 
much at the ſame diſtance from each other, on each 
fide the neck, forming a little ſquare ; through 
which the man looks as if he were carrying a lad- 
der on his ſhoulders, with his head through the 
rounds. If either of theſe yokes were to be taken 
| 7 off 
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off in a ſhort time, as in ſix, nine, or twelve hours, 
it would be no great matter; but to wear one of 
them a month, two, three, or longer, as I have 
been informed they ſometimes do, ſeems to be a 
very ſevere puniſhment. Yet it is ſome comfort to 
ſome, that they have the liberty to walk abroad 
where they will, but others are both yoked and 
impriſoned ; and the priſoners in public priſons are 
uſed worſe than a man would uſe a dog being bak * 
| an and ſoundly beaten to boot. 

They have a particular puniſhment, for ſuch as 
are ſuſpected to fire houſes, or who are thought to 


have occaſioned the fire through their neglect. The 


maſter of the houſe, where the fire firſt breaks out, 
will. hardly clear himſelf from ſuſpicion, and the 
_ ſeverity of the law. The puniſhment in this caſe 
is to fit in a chair of twelve or fourteen feet high, 
bare headed, three whole days ſucceſſively in the 
hot ſcorching ſun; this chair is ſet, for his greater 
diſgrace, before the place where his houſe ſtood. 
Other ſmaller crimes are puniſhed with blows; 
which we call bambooing. The criminal is laid 
flat on his belly on the ground, with his breeches 
pluck'd down over his hams, in which poſture a 
luſty fellow bangs his bare breech with a ſplit bam- 
bo, about four fingers broad, and five feet long. 
The number of his blows are more or leſs, accord- 
ing to the nature of the crime, or the pleaſure of 


the magiſtrate ; ; yet money will puy favour of the 


executioner, who knows how to moderate his blows 
for a fee beforehand ; otherwiſe his ſtrokes uſually 
fall ſo heavy, that the poor offender may be lamed 
for a month or two. After a man has ſuffered any 
of theſe puniſhments, he can never obtain any pub- 
lic favour or employment. | 
They have no courts of judicature, but any 
ſingle magiſtrate iſſues out his warrants for the ap- 
prehending 
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prehending of malefactors, and upon taking them, 
immediately tries them; and as the ſentence is final, 
ſo tis no ſooner paſt but it is executed alſo without 
more ado: Their puniſhment in capital crimes is 
uſually beheading. The criminal is carried imme- 
diately from the magiſtrate's houſe to his own; for 
there is no common place of execution, but the ma- 
lefactor ſuffers near his own houſe, or where the 
fact was committed. There he is placed, fitting 
on the ground, with his body upright, and his legs 
ſtretched out; and the executioner being provided 
with a large curtane or backſword, and ſtriketh a 
full back- blow on the neck, at one ſtroke he ſevers 
the head from the body, the head commonly tumb- 
ling down i ito the owners lap, and the trunk fal- | 
ling backward on the ground. 35 na 5 
Theft is not thought worthy of death, but is 
puniſhed with cutting off ſome member, or part of 
a a member, according to the degree of the offence. 
For ſometimes only one joint of a finger is chop'd 
off, for other crimes a whole finger, or more, and 
for ſome the whole hand. _ e 
The magiſtrates and other great men of this 
kingdom, are called mandarins. Moſt of them in 
office about the king are eunuchs, and not only 
caſtrated, but alſo their members cut off quite flat 
to their bellies. Theſe, as I have been informed, 
are all very learned men after their way, eſpecially 
in the laws of their country. They riſe gradually 
by their merit or favour, from one degree to ano- 
ther, as well they who are employed in civil as in 
military affairs; and ſcarce a place of truſt or pro- 
fit goes beſide them. No man is permitted to walk 
familiarly about the king's palace without the leave 
of the eunuch mandarins, and for this reaſon, hav- 
ing ſuch free acceſs to the king themſelves, and ex- 
cluding whom they will, they engroſs his * 
TY lis 
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This is taken ſo much to heart by ſome, that thro? 
envy and diſcontent, they often pine away, as is 
commonly ſaid, even to death: and I heard of ſuch 
a one, who was called Ungee Thuan Ding. Ungee 
ſeems a title of honour among them. He was a 
man of great learning in the laws, extremely poli- 
tic, and mighty high ſpirited. This man ſought 
all the means imaginable to be preferred, but could 
not for want of being an eunuch: he fretted to ſee 
his inferiors raiſed; but plainly ſeeing that there 
was no riſing without removing that objection, he 
one day in a rage took up a ſharp knife, and qua- 
lified himſelf effectually. He had a wife and fix 
or eight children, who were all in great fear of his 
life ; but he was not at all diſmayed, tho' in that 
 condition;z and the king advanced him. He was 
iving when I was there, and was a great mandarin. 
He had the care of. the armory and artillery, being 
great maſter of the king's ordnance. 
There was another mandarin allo, one Ungee 
Hane, who finding himſelf baffled by the eunuchs, 
was forced to make himſelf one to be upon the le- 
vel with them. This gentleman, it ſeems, was 
lord of a village or two, where both he and his 
tenants were often plagued with „ 
eunuchs; and having born their malice for ſome 
time, and ſeeing no end of it, he agreed with an 
expert gelder to caſtrate him; for here are many 
in this country, who profeſs this art, and are ſo ex- 
pert at it, that they will undertake to cut a man of 
any age, for ſo many thouſand caſh as the man is 
years old. *Tis reported, that they firſt put the 
patient into a ſleep ; but how long they are curing 
him after the operation. is over, I know not. I 
heard of but three mandarins of any grandeur in 
the government, who were not eunuchs. One was 
the governor of the Eaſt province, whole daughter 
ä > was 
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| of allegiance to the king, from all the principal 
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was married to a prince of the royat family. h be 
other two, who were governors of Cachao, were 
alſo married men, and had children, and one of 


2 theſe married the king's daughter. All the manda- 


rins rule with abſolute power and authority in their | 
ſevera] precincts, | yer in great obedience. to the 
king, who is as abſolute over them, as CEP are 0- 


ver the common people. 


"Theſe eunuch mandarins eſpecially live; in great 
ſtate. Many of them have command of the ſoldie- 
ry, and have guards attending 'them at their own 


houſes; there being a certain number of foldiers 


allowed to attend on each mandarin, according o 


his quality. They are general! 3 beyond 


meaſure, and very malicious. Some of them are 
& watt of provinces, but all are raiſeito places 
truſt and Profit. 
Once every year the ronndhtiie receive an oath 


officers under them. This is done with great cere- 
mony : they cur. the throat of à hen, and let the 
blood fall into a baſon of arack. Of this arack 
every man has a ſmall draught given him to drink, 
after he has publickly declared” his fincerity, and 
readineſs to fer ve bis prince. *Tis efteemed the fo- 
temneſt tie by which any man can engage himſelf. 
This way of giving ſolemn potions to drink, is 
uſed alſo ! in other countries, on different oecaſions. 
As particularly, on the Gold Coaſt of Guinea; 

where when men or women are taxed for à crime, 


be it of what nature it will, büt eſpecialty adutery, 8 


and the matte cannot be proved by evidence, the 
fetiſſero, or prieft, decides the difference, by give 


ing a potion of bitter water, to the perſon accuſed; 
- which if they refuſe to take, they are ſuppoſed to 


be uilty without farther proof; but if they drinl 


it off, the event is Taid to be, that if the f 6 


guilty, 


1 * - 
« 
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guilty; this water immediately ſwells their bodies 
till they burſt; hut it innocent, they are not hurt 
thereby. What tricks the Fetiſſeros may play in 
compounding this water, I know not, but this Kind 
of trial is frequent among them, and ſeems to be a 
remainder of the old Jewiſh. trial by the waters of 
jealouſy, ſpoken of in the gih chapter ot Numbers. 
I am not ſufficientiy inform d whether the event of 
the trial be ſuch as it was among the Jews,; but it 
ſeems they have a ſtrong perſuaſion of it, and a 
guilty perſon does nn hen ſo dread the being 
brought to this trial, that for the moſt part he or 
ſhe; chuſes rather to ſuffer , the puniſhment of the 
country, which is to be fold, to Europeans as ſlaves. 
This, potion. is called bitter-water, and tis given 
by way of criah upon any light ſuſpicion even of a 
ſmall, injury. This account I have had from ſeve- 
ral, who have been in Guinea, but eſpecially from 
Mr. Canby. 

But to return to the ch 3 j though 
ey are bitter enemies to thoſe whom they take a- 
verlion againſt, yet on the other hand, they are as 
kind to their favourites, and as compliſant to their 
viſitants, whether foreigners or others, feaſting 
them often. They love mightily to be viſited, e- 
ſteeming themſelves highly honour'd thereby. 
When they. treat any, they are beſt pleaſed with 
thoſe who eat and drink heartily ; tor this they ſup- 
poſe proceeds from their love and hearty affection 
to them: and indeed the Tonquineſe, in general, 
are very free to their viſitants, treating them with 
the! beſt cheer they are able to procure. 

Is their. entertainments, and at their common 
eating, inſtęad of forks and ſpoons, they uſe two 
ſmall ; round ſticks about the length and bigueſs of 
a cabacco-pipe. - They. hold them both in the right 


_ one between the fore finger and thumb, the 
R 2 bother 


other between the middle finger and the fore finger, 
as our boys do their ſnappers. They uſe them ve- 
ry dextroufly, taking up the ſmalleſt grain of rice 
with them; nor is it accounted mannerly to touch 
the food, after it is dreſs'd, with their hands; and 


keep ſeveral handſome young wenches to dally and 
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tho” it be difficult for ſtrangers to uſe them, being 
unaccuſtomed to them, yet a little uſe will over⸗ 
come that difficulty, and perſons who live here ought 


to learn this, as well as other cuſtoms of the coun- 
try, that are innocent, that ſo their company may 
be more acceptable. All the Tonquineſe keep ma- 
ny of theſe ſticks in their houſe, as well for their 
own uſe, as to entertain ſtrangers at meals ; they 


are as commonly placed at table here, as knives, 
forks, and ſpoons are in England: and a man that 
cannot dextroufly handle theſe inſtruments, makes 
but an odd figure at their tables. The richer fort 


of people, eſpecially the Mandarins, have them 


tipp'd with ſilyer. In China alfo theſe things are 
conſtantly uſed* they are called by the Engliſh ſea- 


men chopſticks. When the eunuch mandarins die, 


all their riches fall to the king, who as heir pre- 
ſently ſeizeth on their eſtates, and by it gets vaſt 
riches; for there is but little money in the king- 
dom, but what falls into the clutches of theſe birds 


of prey. This probably may be one reaſon why 


the king is for preferring none but them, for they 
are excellent ſponges for him; and whatever fome 
have ſaid of their love to juſtice, I could! never 


learn that they deſerved that character: but thro' 


their oppreſſion and injurious dealing, trading is 
diſcouraged, and the country is kept poor, which 
otherwiſe might be a flouriſhing kingdom. After 


all, as very eunuchs as theſe mandarins are, yet 
they are as great admirers of the female ſex as any 


men, and not ſatisfied without them, but they all 


ſpend 


_ 
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ſpend their time with. They alſo love to be court- 


dd by ctrangers to favour them with a miſs of their 


procuring. N othing will engage them more than 
ta petition them on this account; and the perſon 
thus ſolicited will not fail to procute a young dam- 
ſel for his friend, be it but for a night or two, or 
four or five months. Ever afterwards he will take 
more than ordinary care of the perſons he has thus 
brought together, and their affairs; and this baſe 

ſort of office is here accounted very deceit and ho- 
nourable. Yet the common  baudy-houſes, tho? 
extremely rife here, are by all 9 em accounted 

ye and CM * 
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300 veſſels ſent from Cachao to 7 enan *s fetch ri rice, 
The author's journey by land to Cacao. 


F Have already ſpoken of my firſt gging up the 
river to Cachao, and my returning back again 
to our ſhips after a few days. There I lay on board 
for a great while, and ſickly for the moſt part, yet 
not ſo, but that I took a boat and went aſhore one 
where or other almoſt eyery day; and hy this means 
I took as particular notice as I could of the coun- 
try, and have ſupplied my own obſervations with 
thoſe of our merchants reſiding there, and other 
perſons of judgment and integrity. _ 
During this interval, rice being dear at Cachao, 
as it had been for ſome time, both our merchants 


and natives were for making up a fleet of ſmall veſ- 


ſels, to fetch rice from the neighbouring provinces, 
both for their own uſe and to ſupply the markets; 
and they never go in fingle veſſels, for fear of Br 
rates, who infeſt the "als with their canoes 
ſhelter themſel ves 1 1 little Nands lying 

3 "A 
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at the edge of the Eaſt Province, and bordering 
upon the province of Tenan, whither theſe mer- 
chants were bound. F 
Captain Weldon was one who concerned himſelf 
in this expedition, hiring a veſſel and ſeamen of the 
Tonquineſe, and tending ſome of his own men 
with them as à guard, among whom F would very 
fain have gone, had I not been indiſpoſed. Mr. 
Ludford, who had liv'd ſome time at Cachao be- 
fore our arrival, was another undertaker, and went 
himſelf on board the bark he had hired; but cap- 
tain Weldon flaid behind at the city, yet took care 
to get a commiſſion from the governor of the Eaſt 
Province for his veſſel. In the commiſſion *twas 
expreſt, that his boat ſhould be armed with guns, 
or other weapons, and that his men ſhould reſiſt 
any that came to oppoſe them, or any veſſels in 
their company, and: that they might kill and de- 
ſtroy any robbers that they met with. The paſſage 
to Tenan lay moſt within land, thro? creeks and 
narfow channels, among the iſlands before-men- 
tioned, waich are fo many, and lie on the eaſt fide 
of the bay ſo thick together, and near the ſhore, 
that at a ſmall diſtance off at ſea they appear to be 
part of the main. This lictle es 7 55 lies with- 
in the precin&s of the governor of the Eaft pro- 
vince, frotn Smt” eaten Weldon kad his com- 
 miffion, and who was a very great man in the court 
of Tonquin. When the fleet came to this place, 
ſome who lay here came forth; and they concluded 
they muſt be the pirates, come to ſeize their prey 
as at other times. Theſe always chooſe rather to 
take the outward bound veſſels, becauſe then they 
have all of them caſh or money on board to pur- 
chafe their Jaditigs, but in their returns they would 
have only rice, which thefe people don't fo much 
regard. At this time captain Weldon's — 
| ” ot, 
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the. W have no guns, but in the King's , 
elle thought to ſave themſelves, by flight, but 
were fo. eagerly. purſued by Mr. Ludford, that at 


a reward for his pains, or at leaſt to be highly P. 


” 
* 


N. 
poor fiſnermen, they were immediately acquitted as 
very honeſt perſons, and Mr. I. udtord was accuſed *: 
for committing a riet on men who. were about thelt 
lawful occaſions. Mr. Ludford brought many of 
the natives, that were in his cormpany, to juitify 
what he had done, but to ng purpoſe, for he was 
* fined 100000 caſh, as our cherche call it, for the 
man that was killed. Caſh are a imall kind of 
copper money; and tis the only coin they have of 
their own, if it be their own, and not rather brought 
them from China. They riſe and fall in value ac- 
cording to the want or plenty of them, or as the 
women exchangers can manage them; but at this 
time they were at the rate of a dollar a thouſand, 
ſo that his fine was 100 dollars. When Mr. Lud- 
ford ſaw how hard it was like to go with him, he 
thought to clear himſelf, or 12 his fine, by 


: 


CE 
bringing captain W into the ſnare, ſaying 3 
= . "7M 
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had no guns in his bark, but made uſe of captain 
Weldon's, and that captain Weldon's pilot was on 
board his veſſel. and affiſted in the action. But 
neither did this help him, for upon trying the mat- 
ter at Cachao, whither it was carried by a peal, 
captain Weldon's commiſſion ſaved him; 10 that 
Mr. Ludford was forced to pay the money, which 
was more than he got by the voyage. This — 
be a warning to him, how he meddled with Ton- 
quin pirates again; for it was not enough for him 
ta plead that they came with an intent to rob him. 
Indeed, if he had been robb'd, he might have been 
tied by the magiſtrates on complaint of his miſ- 
artune; but yet it is very prabable, that if he 
ſhould have inked them in the yery fact, poſſeſs d 
of his goods, theſe vermin would have had one 
hole or another to creep out at; ſo corrupt are the 
great men of this kingdom. Indeed it is not im- 
probable, that theſe fellows were fiſhermen, and 
going about their buſineſs, for there is good fiſhing 
in all the bay of Tonguin clear round it, and there 
are many boats that go out a fiſhing and the fiſher- 
men are generally very honeſt and harmleſs men; ; 
except now and then, they attempt to make a prize 
of ſome poor veſſel they meet, and can overcome 
by their numbers without fighting; for ſuch a one 
they board, and ſtrip all the men naked even to the 
ſkin. Among theſe iſlands alſo, by report, there 
are plenty of pearl oyſters, that have 1757 pearls 
in them, but the ſeamen are diſcourage« from fiſh- 
ing for them by t the king, for he ſeizes on all he 
finds; but this by the way, nor was any thing elſe 
obſervable i in this voyage to Tenan. 
Tt heſe veſſels were five or fix weeks in their voy- 
; EI to and from Tenan ; and at their return cap- 
 * tain Weldon's bark went not up to Cachao with 
the rice, but unloaded i it into our ſhip n us. 


* Soon 
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Soon after this I went a ſecond time up to Cachao, 
not in a boat as before, but on foot along the coun- 
try, being deſirous to ſee as much of it ag I could: 
and I hired a Tonquineſe for about a dollar to be 
my guide. This, though but a ſmall matter, was 
a great deal out of my pocket, who had not above 
two dollars in all, which I had gotten on board, 
| by mg 8 ſome of our young ſeamen plain fal 
in 

This was all I had 1 to 5 bear” my own clave . and ; 
my guide s; and *twas the worſe with me, * i 
I was forced to make ſhort journeys every day, by 
reaſon of my weakneſs : it was about the latter end 
of November, 1688, when we ſet out. We kept 
on the eaſt fide of the river, where we found the 
roads pretty dry, yet in ſome places dirty enough. 

fe ferry'd oyer ſeveral creeks and brooks running 
into the great river, where are ferry-boats always 
plying; which have a few caſh for their fare. The 
fever and ague which I brought with me from Achin 
was gone; yet the fruits I eat here, eſpecially the 
fmall oranges, brought me into a flux. However, 
though I was but weak, yet I was not diſcouraged 
from this journey, being weary of lying ſtill, and 
impatient of ſeeing ſomewhat _— * further 
gratify my curioſity. 

We found no houſes of entertainment on the 
road, yet at every village we came to we got houſe- 
room, and a barbacue of ſplit bamboes to ſleep on. 
The people were very civil, lending us an earthen 
pot to dreſs rice, or any thing elſe. Uſually after 
ſupper, if the day was not ſhut in, I took a ramble 
about the village, to ſee what was worth taki 

notice of, eſpecially the pagoda of the place. Thels 
had the image of either an horſe, an elephant, or 
both, ſtanding with the head looking out of the 
doors: the pagodas 2 were but ſmall ou 
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low. I ſtill made it dark night before I returned 
to * lodging, and then 1 laid me down tO, fleep o, 
My guide carried, my ſea-gown, which was my co- 
vering in the night, and my pillow was a log of 
wood; but I, Nept very well, though the weakneſs : 
of my body now required better accommodation. 
The third day after my ſetting out, about three 
o'clock in the afternoon, I ſaw before me a ſmall | 
tower, ſuch as I mentioned before, as erected for a 


time in honour of ſome. great perſon deceaſed. But 
I knew not then the meaning of it, for 1 had not 


ſeen the like beſore in the country. As I came 
nearer to it, I ſaw a multitude of people moſt of 


them men and boys; and coming nearer ſtill 1 


ſaw a great deal of meat on the ſtalls, that were 
placed at a ſmall diſtance from the tower. This 
made me conclude that it was ſome great 


market, and the fleſh I ſaw was for ſale; therefore 


J went in among the crowd, as well to ſee the 


tower as buy ſome of the meat for my ſupper, it 


being now between four and five O clock in the af- 
ternoon. My guide could not ſpeak Engliſh, nei- 
ther could I ſpeak the Tonquineſe language: ſo I 
aſxed him no queſtions about it; and he too went 


reatlily in with me; it mày be not knowing my in- 


tent was to buy. Firſt I went round the tower and 
viewed it : It was four-fquare, each fide about eight 
feet broad at the ground, the heighth of it was a- 
bout 26 feet, but at the tap ſomewhat. narrower 


khan at the bottom. I ſaw no door to enter into 
i: it-ſeemed to be very lightly built, at leaſt co- 


vered with thin boards, which, were all joined. cloſe 
together, and painted of a dark reddiſh colour. I 
then went on to the ſtalls, which had ſheds built 
over them; and there I viewed the fruits and fleſb, 


each of which was ranged in order apart. 1 paſt 


* abundance of oranges 1 up in baſkets, 
Yuck 
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which I think were the faireſt I ever ſaw, and for 
quantity more than I had ſeen gathered all the time 


Lg 4 


the guide's brother, who ſpoke Engliſh, told me, 
it was a funeral feaſt, and that the tower was the 
romb which was to be burned ; and ſome Enghſh- 
men who lived there told me the ſame. This was 
the only funeral feaſt that ever I was at among 
them, and they gave me . cauſe to remember it; 
but this was the worſt uſage I received from any of 
them all the time that I was in the country, When 
J was out of this trouble, my guide and I marched 
forwards. I was both weary. and hungry, and I 

think my appetite was raiſed by ſeeing, ſo much 
food; for indeed at firſt ſight of it I concluded to 
| Have had a good ſupper ; but now I was likely to wp | 

| | only 
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only on rice, or a yam roaſted,” and two eggs, as 
T uſed to do. For though there were fowls to be 
| bought at every houſe where I lay, yet my pocket 
would not reach them ; and other fleſh, there was 
one to be had, unleſs my way had lain through 
the towns when it was market day with them. 
Two days after this, I got with much ado to 
Hean, for my flux increaſed, and my ſtrength de- 
creaſed, I preſently made towards the French bi- 
ſhops, as the likelieſt place for me both to reſt at, 
and et larger informations of the country, from 
the European miſſionaries, whoſe ſeat it is. The bi- 
ſhops palace is a pretty neat low houſe, ſtanding at 
the north end of the town, by, the ſide of the 
river. Tis encompaſſed with a pretty high wall, 
and has a large gate to enter at. The gate ſtands 
fronting to the ſtreet, and runs up with houſes on 
both ſides, and ends at the palace. Within the 
wall there is a ſmall yard, that goes round the 
palace, and at the farther end of the yard there are 
nal lodging rooms for the ſervants, and other 
neceſſary offices. The houſe itſelf is not very large 
nor high ; it ſtands not in the middle of the yard, 
but rather neareſt the gate, which is open all day, 
bur ſhut in the night. That part that fronts the 
ate, has a pretty neat room, which ſeems to be 
Aeg den for the reception of ſtrangers; for it has 
no communication with any other room in the houſe, 
though joined to it as one building; the door by 
whick you enter it fronts to the gate, and this 
door alſo ſtands open all the dag. 
When I came hither I entered the gate, and ſee- 
| F ing no body in the yard, I went into that room. 
[ | At the door thereof, I tound a imall line hanging 
down, which J pulled, anda bell ringing within, 
gave notice of my bring there; yet no body ap- 
pearing preſently, I went in and fat down. There 
7 80 922 ig . - — was ; 
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was a table in the middle of the room, and hand- 
ſome chairs, and ſeveral European pictures hung 
upon the walls. vp | 4 
It was not long before one of the prieſts came 
into the room to me, and received me very civilly. 
With him I had a great deal of diſcourſe; he was 
a Frenchman by nation, but ſpoke Spaniſh and 
Portugueſe very well. It was chiefly in Spaniſh 
that we entertained each other, which I underſtood 
much better than I could ſpeak ; yet I aſked him 
Queſtions, and made a ſhift to anſwer him to ſuch 
. queſtions as he aſked me, and when I was at a loſs 


in my Spaniſh, I had recourſe to Latin, having ſtill 


ſome ſmatterings of what I learned of it at ſchool 
in my youth. He was very free to talk with me, 
and firſt aſked me my bulineſs thither? I told him 
that my buſineſs was to Cachao, where I had been 
once before; that then I went by water, but now 
I was moved by my curioſity to travel by land, and 
that I could not paſs by any Europeans without a 
viſit, eſpecially ſuch a famous place as this. He 
aſked me many other queſtions, and particularly 
if I was a Roman catholic? I told him no, but 
falling then into diſcourſe about religion, he told 
me what progreſs the goſpel! was like to make in 
theſe eaſtern nations. F irſt he began with the Ni- 
cobar iſlands, and told me what I have related of 
that matter, in the 24th chapter, page 147, for 
this was the perſon | there quoted, and rom whom 
IJ had that relation, as he told me he had it from 
the friar, who wrote to him from Fort St. George. 
But that friar having been a paſſenger in captain 
Weldon's ſhip, from one of the Nicobar iſlands to 
Fort St. George, I aſked the captain's opinion of 
that relation, ſince my writing that book, and he 
gave me a quite contrary account of the people of 
Nicobar; that they were a very perverſe, falſe, 
1 | | thieyiſh 
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thieviſn people, and did not deſerve the good cha- 
raster the friarigavetthom. . . 

But to proceed with the diſcourſe had ic the 
French priett at Hean. He told me, that in Siam 
the goſpel was'in-a fair way 0 receive encourage- 
ment by means of a French biſhop there, and ſeve- 
ral eccleſiaſtics he had with him to aſſiſt him; that 
the great miniſter of flate, Conſtant Faleon, had 
embraced the Romiſh faith, and the king was very 
much inclined to it; the courtiers alſo ſeemed well 
enough pleaſed with it ; inſomuch that ĩt was hop'd 
in a ſhort time the whole nation would be convert- 
ed: that tho* the country people in general were 
againſt it, yet by the example of the king and his 
eourt, the reſt might come over by degrees; eſpe- 
[cially becauſe the prieſts had free toleration to uſe 
their endeavour. As for Fonquin, he told me that 
the people in general were (inclined to embrace the 
(Chrittian faith, but that the government was whol- 
ly averſe to it: that the miſſionaries Who lived here 
did not openly profeſs to be teachers of theit doc- 
trine, but that they lived here under the notion of 
merchants, and not as clergymen; that this was a 
great obſtacle to chriſtianity, yet nevertheleſs they 
found ways to draw the people from their ignorance; 
that at preſent they had about fourteen thouſand 
converts, and more coming in daily, He told me 
that here were two biſhops, Fthiak both French- 
men, one of them was entitled the biſhop of Aſca- 
Jon, the other of Auran, and that here were ten 
prieſts of Europe, and three more of the natives of 
Tonquin, who had been ordained popiſh prieſts. 
But ſince, I have been informed that theſe French 
Biſhops were not ſuffered to live at Cachao, neither 
may they at any time go thither without licence 
from the governor; and ſuch licence alſo mult be 


* by the favour of ſome mandarin who 
lives 
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lives at Cachao, for whom the biſhop or other miſ- 
ſionary is eo perform ſome trivial work or other. 
For the miſſionaries living here are purpuſely ſkilFd 
in mending clocks, watches, or ſome mathemati- 
_ cal inſtruments, of which the country people are 
Ignorant, and this gives them the opportunity of 
often ſent for to Cachao by the mandarins, 
and when they are there, a ſmall 20 that would not 
require above five or fix hours to perform, they will 
be twice as many days about, pretending great dif- 
ficulty in the work, by which means they take the 
Überty privately to teach their diſciples that live 
there; ahd then alſo they enjoy themſelves with the 
Engliſh and Dutch merchants, to whom they are 
always welcome. 

As to the converts theſe people > OK made, I 
have been credibly informed that they are chieffy 
of che very poor people, and that in the ſcarce 
times, their alms of rice have converted more than 
their preaching; and as to thoſe alſo who have been 
converted, as they call it, that is, to beads and new 
images, and belief in the pope, they have fallen * 
again, as rice grew plentiful, and would no | ; 
be chriftians than while the priefts adminiſtered food 
to them. Yet I cannot think but that theſe people, 
who have ſuch notions of a ſupreme deity, might 
by the induſtry and example of good men, be 
brought to embrace the Chriſtian faith. But as 
: things ſtand at preſent, it ſeems very improbable 

that <hriſtianity ſhould fruttify there; for as the 
Engliſh and Dutch in theſe parts of the world are 
too looſe livers to gain reputation to their religion, 
ſo are the other Europeans, JI mean the miſſionary 
prieſts, eſpecially the Portugueſe, but very blind 
teachers. But indeed as the Romaniſts are the only 
men who compaſs ſea and land to gain proſelites, ſo 
= may ſeem to have one * . 
ant 


— —— 2 ̃ d“Üͤ—— no ar ht 


ſtant miniſters in theſe idolatrous countries, that 
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they preſent them with ſuch kind of objects, for 


religious worſhip, as they have been uſed to already, 


for the exchange is not great from pagan idols to 
images of ſaints, which may ſerve altogether as 


well for the poor ſouls they convert, who are guid- 


ed only by ſenſe. - But then even here alſo, theſe 


people having been bred up in the belie: of the 
goodneſs of their own gods or heroes, they will 
more hardly be brought over to change their own 
idols for new ones, without ſome better arguments 
to prove theſe to be more valuable, than the miſlio- 
naries ordinarily are able to afford them; and if I 


may freely ſpeak my opinion, I am apt to think, 
the groſs idolatry of the papiſts is rather a preju- 
dice, than advantage to their miſſions ; and that 
their firſt care ſhould be to bring the people to be 
virtuous and conſiderate, and their next, to give 
them a plain hiſtory and ſcheme of fundamental 
truths of chriſtianity, and ſhew them how agree- 
able they are to natural light, and how worn of 
God. | 
But to return to the F rench prieſt ; he at length 
aſked me, if any of our Engliſh ſhips brought pow- 
der to ſell; I told him I thought not. Then he 
aſked me if 1 knew the compoſition of powder, I 
anſwer'd that I had receipts how to make either 
cannon or fine powder, and told him the manner of 
the compoſition. Said he, I have the ſame receipts 


ftom F rance, and have tried to make powder. but 


could nor, and therefore I think the fault is in our 


coals. Then he aſked me many queſtions about the 


coals, what were proper to be uted, but that I 
could not ſatisty him in. He deſired me to try to 
make a pound, and told me that he had all the in- 


gredients, and an engine to mix them. I was eaſily 
6 to Jy my ill, which 1 had never yet 


tried, 


4 
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tried, not knowing what I might be put to before 
I got to Engiand, and having drank a glaſs or two 
ot wine with him, I went to work, and I ſucceeded 
ſo well, that I pleaſed him extremely, and facisfied 
my own deſire of trying the receipt, and the reader 
ſhall have the hiſtory of the operation, if he pleaſes. 
He brought me ſulphur and ſalt-petre, and I 
weighed a portion of each of theſe, and of coals I 
gathered up in the hearth, and beat; to powder. 
While his man mixed theſe in a little engine, I 
made a ſmall fieve of parchment, which I pricked 
full of holes, with a ſmall iron made hot, and this 
was to corn it. I had two large arek nuts to roul 


in the ſieve, and work it through the holes to corn 


it. When it was dry we proved it, and it anſwered 
our expectation. The receipt I had out of captain 
Sturiney's Magazine of Arts. 5 
The being ſo ſucceſsful in this put me afterwards 
on the renewing of powder at Bencouli, when I 
was there gunner of that fort. There being then 
about thirty barrels damnified, which was like mud, 
they took it out of the caſk, and put it into earthen 
Jars, that held about eight barrels a piece- Theſe 
they call mortaban jars, from a town of that name 
in Pegu, whence they are brought and carried all 
over India. In theſe 'twas intended to ſend the 
: POR to Fort St. George, to be renewed there; 
ut I deſired the governor to let me firſt try my ſkill 
on it, becauſe we had but little powder in the fort, 
and might have wanted before any returns could be 
expected from thence. The falt-petre was ſunk to 
the bottom of the jars but I mixed it, and beat it 
altogether, and corned it with ſieves which 1 made 
of my own old parchment draughts. I made thus 
eight barrels full of very good powder before I went 
from thence. The French prieſt told me in con- 
cluſion, that the Grandees made all their own pow-. 
V 5 der, 
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der, and fince I have been informed, that the fol- 
diers make powder, as I have already faid. 
I ſpent the remainder of the day in the palace 
with the prieſt. He told me that the biſhop was 
not well, otherwiſe I ſhould have ſeen him; and 
that becauſe. it was a fiſh day, I could not expect 
ſuch entertainment, as I might have had on ano- 
ther day; yet he ordered a fowl to be broiled for 
my dinner, and I dined by myfelf. In the evening 
he ſent me out of the palace, defiring to be excuſed, 
that he could not entertain me all night; yet order- 
ed his man to lodge me in a Tonquineſe chriſtian 
houſe not far from thence. The people were civil, 
but very poor, and my lodging fuch as I had mer 
with on the road. I have ſince been told, that the 
new chriſtians come to do their devotion in che 
palace at night, and for that reaſon probably, 1 was 
10 ſoon diſmiſſed. TORE | 


I was now again pretty well refreſhed, and might 
have gone to Cachao city on foot; but fearing my 
"ſtrength, I choſe to go by water. Therefore I ſent 
back my guide; yet before he departed back to 


our ſhips, he bargained with a Tonquineſe water- 


* 


man for my paſſage to Cachao. | 
| Thetide not ſerving preſently to embark, I walk- 
ed about the town, and ſpent the day in viewing it; 
in the evening embarked, and they chuſe an even- 
ing tor coolneſs, rowing all night, The boat was 
about the bigneſs of a Graveſend wherry, and was 
uied purpoſely to carry paſſengers, having a, ſmall 
covering over-head to keep them dry when it rain- 
ed. There, were four or five more of thefe boats, 
that went up this tide full of paſſengers. In our boat 
- were abotft twenty men and women, beſides four 
or fix that rowed us. The women choſe their 
places, and far by themſelves, and had much re- 
ſpect ſhewed them; but the men ſtowed cloſe toge- 

| | 98 „ 
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ther, without ſhewing any reſpect to one more than 
another, yet all very civil. I thruſt in among the 
thickeſt of them at firſt, but my flux would not 
ſuffer me to reſt long in a place. About midnight 
we were ſet aſnore to refreſh ourſelves at a baiting 
lace, where there were a few houſes cloſe by the 
rivers ſide, and the people up, with candles light- 
ed, arack and tea, and little ſpits of meat, and o- 
ther proviſions ready dreſſed, to receive us. For 
theſe were all houſes of entertainment, and pro- 
bably got their living by entertaining paſſengers. 
We ſtayed here about an hour, and then entered a- 
gain on our boat, and rowed forwards. The paſ- 
ſengers ſpent the time in merry diſcourſe, or ſing- 
ing, after their way, though to us it ſeems like 
crying, but I was mute for want of a perſon I could 
converſe with. About eight or nine o'clock the 
next day I was ſet aſhore; the reſt of the paſſengers 
remained in the boat, but whither they were bound 
I know not, nor whether the boat went quite up 
to Cachao. I was now five or ſix miles ſhort of the 
city, but in a good path; for the land here was 
pretty high, level and ſandy, and the road plain 
and dry, and I reached Cachao by noon. I pre- 
ſently went to one Mr. Bowyer's houſe, who was a 
free merchant with whom captain Weldon lodged, 
and ſtaid with them a few days; but ſo weak with 
my flux, which daily increaſed, that I was ſcarce 


able to go about; and ſo was forced to learn by 


others, in a great meaſure, ſeveral particulars rela- 
ting to this place. This my weakneſs, joined with 
my diſappointment, for I found that I was not 
like to. be employed in any voyage to the neigh- 
bouring countries, as it had been propoſed, made 
me very deſirous of returning back again, as ſoon 
as might be; and it happened opportunely, that 
| Pr” aL captain 
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captain Weldon had by this time done his 898 
and was preparing for his departure. 

I went therefore down the river again to our ſhips, 
in a veſſel our merchants had hired, to carry their 
goods on board from Cachao. Among other freight 
there were two bells of about five hundred weight 
each, which had been caſt at Cachao by the Ton- 
quineſe, for my Lord Falcon, the king of Siam's 
chief miniſter of ftate, and for the uſe of fomie of 
the chriſtian churches in Siam. The perſon who 
beſpoke them and was to carry them was captain 
| Brewſter, who had not very long before come from 
Siam in a ſhip of that king's, and had been caſt a- 
way on the coaſt of Tonquin, but had ſaved moſt 
of his goods. With theſe he traded at Cachao, and 
among other goods he had purchaſed to return 
with to Siam, were theſe two bells, all which 
he ſent down to be put on board captain Weldon's 
| ſhip. But the bark was no ſooner come to Hean, 
in going down the river, but the governor of Hean's 
officers came on' board the bark and ſeized the two 
bells in behalf of the chief of the Engliſh factory, 
who underſtanding they were defigned for the king 
of Siam, which they were not ſo ſure of as to the 
reſt of the goods, and the Engliſh being then at 
war with the Siameſe, he made this his pretence for 
feizing them, and got the governor to aſſiſt him 
with his authority; and the bells were accordingly 
carried aſhore, and kept at Hean. This was thought 
a very ſtrange action of the chief of the factory, to 
ſeize goods as belonging to the king of Siam, while 
they were in a river of Tonquin; but he was a per- 
fon but meanly qualified for the ſtation he was in. 

Indeed had he been a man of ſpirit, he might have 
ben ſerviceable in getting a trade with Japan, 
wbich is a very rich one, and much coveted by the 
eaſtern people themſelves, as well as * 

or 
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Far while I was there, there were merchants came 


every year from Japan to Tonquin; and by ſome 


of theſe our Engliſh factory might probably have 
ſettled a correſpondence and traffick. But he who 
was little qualified for the ſtation he was in, was 
leſs fit for any new undertaking ; and though men 
ought not to run inconſiderately into new ditcoveries 
or undertakings, yet where there is à proſpect of 
profit, I think it not amiſs for merchants to try for 
a trade; for if our anceſtors had been as dull as we 


have of late, tis probable we had never known che 


way ſo much as to the Eaſt Indies, but muſt have 
been beholden to our neighbours, for all the pro- 
duct of thoſe Eaſtern nations. What care was for- 
merly taken to get us a trade into the Eaſt Indies, 


and other countries? what pains particularly did 


ſome take to find out the Muſcovites by doubling 
the North cape, and away thence by land trade inta 
Perſia? but now, as if we were cloyed with' trade, - 
we fit ſtill contented, ſaying with Cato, Non minor 


eſt virtus quam quereie parta tueri. This was the 


ſaying of an eminent merchant of the Eaſt India 
company to me, but by his leave, our neighbours , 


have encroached on us, and that in our times too. 


However *tis certainly for the intereſt of our mer- 
chants, to employ fit men in their factories, ſince 


the reputation of the company riſes or falls by the. 


diſcreet management or ill conduct of the agents, 
Nor is it enough för the chief of a factory to be a 
good merchant, and an honeſt man; for though 
theſe are neceſſary qualifications, yet the governor 
or chief of a factory ought to know more than 
barely how to buy, ſel}, and keep accounts; eſpe- 
cially where other European merchants refide a- 
mong them, or trade to the ſame places; for thy 


keep a diligent eye on the management of our af- 


fairs, and are always rently to take all eee 
| 3 | FM 
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of our miſ-improvements ; neither ought this care 
to be neglected where we have the trade to ourſelves, 
for there ought to be a fair underſtanding between 
us and the natives, and care taken that they ſhould 
have no reaſon to complain of unjuſt dealings, as I 
could ſhew where there has been; but 'tis an invi- 
dious ſubject, and all that I aim at is to give a cau- 
tion. But to the matter in hand; it ſeemed to me, 
that our factory at Tonquin might have got a trade 
with Japan, and to China as much as they pleaſed. 
I confeſs the continual wars between Tonquin and 
Cochinchina, were ſufficient to obſtruct the deſigns 
of making a voyage to this laſt,” and thoſe other 
places of Champa and Cambodia, as they are leſs 
known, fo was it more unlikely ſtill to make thi- 
ther any profitable voyages; yet poſſibly the diffi- 
cülties here alſo are not fo great, but reſolution and 
induſtry would overcome them, and the profit 
would F tine! 
But to proceed, we found there was no recover- 
ing the bells, ſo we fell down from Hean to our 
ſhips ; and captain Weldon coming to us in a few 
days, and captain Brewſter with him, to go as a 
paſſenger in his ſhip, with one or two more; and 
the two ſhips who came with us being alſo ready 
for their departure, we all weighed anchor and took 
leave of Tonquin. 

TS CHAP. XXXI. 
They ſet ſail out of the Bay of Tonquin: Some 

particulars of Cambodia and Bencouli, and arrival 

al Malacca and Achin. 15 85 
I was the beginning of February 1688-9 when 
we left this country. We went over the bar 


three ſhips in company, the Rainbow captain Pool 
| | commander 
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commander bound for London, and captain Lacy 
in the Saphire bound for Fort St. George, and 1 
was in captain Weldon's ſhip the Curtane, bound 
thither alſo. We kept company ſome time after 
our departure from Tonquin, and having an eaſt- 
erly wind we kept more to the middle of the bay 
ot Tonquin, or towards the eaſtern fide, than when 
we entered; by which means we had the opportu- 
nity of ſounding as well in the middle of the bay. 
now, as we had on the weſt ſide of it, at our com- 
JJ; f een ERS 
Coming out of the bay of Tonquin, we ſtood. 
away ſouthward, having the ſhoals of Pracel on 
our larboard, and the coaſts of Cochinchina, Cham 
pa and Cambodia on our ſtarboard, I have juſt 
mentioned theſe kingdoms in my former volume; 
and here I have but little to ſay of them, having 
only ſailed by them But not altogether to fail the 
readers expectation, I ſhall give a brief account of 
one or two particulars relating to Cambodia, for as 
to Champa, I haye nothing material to ſpeak ; and 
Cochinchina, I have already ſpoken of in this vo- 
lume, as we went to Tonqu n. 
The kingdom of Cambodia ſeems to be much 
ſuch a kind of country within land, as the lower 
parts of Tonquin ; low land, very woody, and lit- 
tle inhabited, lying on each ſide a great river, that 
comes from the north a great way, and falls into 
the ſea over againſt Pulo Condore. I know not the 
particular product of Cambodia, but in the veſſels 
mentioned in my former volume, as taken at Pulo 
Uby, and which came thither from Cambodia, there 
were beſides rice, dragons blood, lack, in great jars, 
but it look'd blackiſh and thick; and the yellow 
purging gum, which we from thence call Cambo- 
dia, in great cakes, but I know not whence they 
get it. This river and kingdom, it it be one, is 
e but 
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bur little” known to our nation; yet ſome Engliſh- 
men have been there, particularly captain Williams 
and captain Howel, the laſt of whom I came ac- 
quainted with ſometime aſter this at Fc ort St. George. 
and had of him the following account, the parti- 
culars of which were alſo confirmed by the ſeamen 
who were with him. | 
"Theſe two captains, with many more Engliſh- 
men, had been for ſome time in the ſervice of the 
king of Siam, and each ot them commanded' a 
ſtour frigate of his, manned chiefly with Engliſh, 
and ſome Portugueſe born at diam. "Theſe the 
king of Siam ſent againſt ſome pirates, wh6 made 
 Tpoil of his ſubjects trading in theſe ſeas, and neſted 
| themſelves in an iſland up the river Cambodia. Cap- 
tain Howel told me, that they found this river very 
large, "eſpecially at its mouth; that it is deep and 
navigable for very great veſſels, fixty or ſeventy ; 
leagues up, and that its depth a wideneſs extend- 
ed much further up, for ought he knew; but fo 
far 'they went up, at this HE: with their ſhips. 
The courſe of the river is generally from north to 
ſouth; and they found the land low on each fide, 
with many large creeks and branches, and in ſome 
places conſiderable iſlands. They bended their 
courſe up that branch which ſeemed moſt conſide- 
rable, having the tide of flood with them, and the 
river commonly ſo wide, as to give them room to 
turn, or make angles, where the bending of the 
liver was ſuch, as to receive a contrary eaſt dor ſouth 
eaſt ſea wind. Theſe reaches or bendings of the 
river eaſt and welt, were very rare, at leaff ſo as to 
make their courſe 'be againſt the fea wind, which 
commonly blew in their ſtern, and fo freſh, that 
with it 'they could ſtem the tide of ebb. But in 
the night when the land winds came, they anchored 


| and wy ſtill till about ten or eleven o clock the 42 3 
„eee 2 day, 
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day, at which time the ſea breeze uſually ſprung 


up again, and enabled them to continue their courſe, 


till they came to the iſland where the pirates inha- 


bited. They preſently began to fire at them, and 


landing their men, routed them, and burned their 


houſes and fortifications, and taking many priſo- 
ners returned back. 

Theſe piratical people were by nation Chineſe, 
who when the Tartars conquered their country, fled 
from thence in their own ſhips; as chooſing rather 
to live any where tree, than to ſubmit to the Tar- 
tars. Theſe it ſeems in their flight bent their courſe 
towards this country, and finding the river of Cam- 


bodia open before them, they made bold to enter, 
and ſettle on the iſland before mentioned. There 
they built a town, and fenced it round about with 
a kind of wood- pile, or wall of great timber trees, 
laid along, of the thickneſs of three or four of theſe 


trees, and about as many in height. They were 
provided with all ſorts of planters inſtruments, and 
the land hereabouts was excellent good, as our Eng- 


* 


liſhmen told me, ſo that it is likely they might have 


lived here happily enough, had their inclinations 
led them to à quiet life; but they brought arms 
with them, and choſe to uſe them rather than their 


inſtruments of huſbandry ; and they lived therefore 


moſtly by rapine, robbing their neighbours, who 
were more uled to traffic than fighting. Burt the 
king of Siam's ſubjects having been harraſſed by 


he at ſea, he firlt ſent ſome forces by land, to 


drive them out of their fort; but not ſucceeding 
that way, he entirely routed them by ſending theſe 
two ſhips up the river. The two captains having 
thus effected their buſineſs, returned out of the ri- 
yer with many priſoners ; but the S. W. monſoon 
being already ſet in, they could not preſently return 
fo Siam, and therefore went to Macao in China, 5 
we 
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well to wait for the north eaſt monſoon, as to in- 
graciate themſelves with the Tartars, whom they 
expected would be pleaſed with the couqueſt, which 
they had made over theſe Chineſe pirates. They 
were well entertained there by the Tartarian gover- 
nor, and gave him their priſoners; and when the 
monſoon ſhifted, they returned to Siam. There 
they were received with great applauſe: nor was 
this the firſt ſuccefsful expedition the Engliſh have 
made in the king of Siam's ſervice. They once 
ſaved the country, by ſuppreſſing an inſurrection 
made by the Buggaſſes: they are a ſort of warlike 
trading Malayans, and mercenary ſoldiers of India; 
I know not whence they come, unleſs from Macaſ- 
ſer in the iſland Celebes, Many of them had been 
entertained at Siam in the king's ſervice; but at 
laſt being diſguſted at ſome ill uſage, they ſtood up 
in their own defence. Some hundreds of them got 
together, all well armed; and theſe ſtruck. a dread 
into the hearts of the Siameſe, none of whom were 
able to ſtand before them, till Conſtant Falcon the 
chief miniſter, commanded the Engliſh that were 
then in the king's ſervice to march againſt them, 
Which they did with ſucceſs, tho? with ſome conſi- 
derable loſs. For theſe ſervices the king gave every 
year, to each of them, a great ſilk coat, on which 
were juſt thirteen buttons. Thoſe of the chief com- 
manders were of maſſy gold, and thoſe of the infe- 
rior officers were of ſiver plate. This expedition 
againſt the Chineſe pirates was about the year 1687, 
the other broil with the buggaſſes was, as I take it, 
ſome time before. „ 
But to proceed with our voyage; we ſtill kept 
our way ſouthward, and in company together, till 
ve came about Pulo Condore; but then captain 
Pool parted from us, and ſtood more directly ſouth, 
for the ſtreights of Sundy, and we ſteered more 0 
| tne 
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the weſtward, to go thro? the ſtreights of Malacca. 


thro! which we came before. Captain Brewſter and 
another of our paſſengers began now- to be in fear 
that the king of Siam would ſend ſhips to lie at the 


mouth of the itreights of Malacca, and intercept 


us, : becauſe there was a war broke out between the 


Engliſh Eaſt India company and that prince. This 


ſeemed the more likely, becauſe the French at this 
time were employed in that king's ſervice, by means 
of a French biſhop and other eccleſiaſticks, who 
were ſtriving to convert the king and people to 
chriſtianity, thro? the intereſt they had with Con- 


ſtant Falcon. Particularly they were afraid, that 
the king of Siam would ſend the two ſhips before 


mentioned, which captain Williams and captain 


Howel had commanded a little before, to lie at the 
weft end of the ſtreights mouth; but probably . 


mann'd with French men and French commanders, 
to take us. Now tho' this made but little impreſ- 


ſion on the minds of our commanders and officers, 


yet it ſo happened that we had ſuch thick dark wea- 
ther, when we came near the firſt entrance of the 
ſtreights of Malacca, which was that we came hy, 
and by which we meant to return, that we thought 
it not ſafe to ſtand. in at night, and fo lay by till 
morning. The next day we ſaw a jonk to the 
ſouthward, and chaſed her; and having ſpoke with 
her we made fail, and ſtood to the weſtward to paſs 
the ſtreights; and making the land, we found we 
were to the ſouthward of the ſtreights firſt mouth, 


and were got to the ſouthermoſt entrance, near the I 


Sumatra ſhore ; but captain Lacy who choſe to go 


the old way, made fail again to the northward, and 


ſo paſſed nearer the Malacca ſhore by the Sincapore, 
the way we went before. His was alſo the beſt and 
neareſt way ; but captain Weldon was willing to 
ſatisty his curioſity, and 5 a new paſſage, which 
we 
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we found, tho' we had but little depth of water; 
and this entrance we paſt is called Brewer's ſtreights. 

Brewer's ſtreights are ſometimes paſſed by imall 
ſhips, that jail from Batavia to Malacca, becauſe 
for them it is a nearer cut, than to run ſo tar as 
Pulo Timaon, or the ſtreights of Sincapore. In 
this channel, tho' in ſome places we found but four- 
teen or fifteen feet water, yet the bottom was ſoft 
ooze, and it lies fo among iflands, that there can- 
not go a great ſea, Captain Weldon had alſo a 
Dutchman on board who had been this way, and he 
profeſſing to know the channel, encouraged our 
captain to try it, which we affected very well, tho? 
ſometimes we had but little more water than we 
drew. This made us make but an eaſy ſail, and 
therefore we were ſeven or eight days before we ar- 
rived at Malacca; but captain Lacy was there two 
or three days before us. 

Here we firſt heard of the death of Conlon: x 
Falcon, for whom captain Brewſter ſeemed to be 
much concerned. There alſo we found, beſides ſe- 
veral Dutch floops, and our companion captain 
Lacy, an Engliſh veſſel of thirty five or forty tons. 
This veſſel was bought by one captain Johnſon, 
who was ſent by the governor of Bencouli, in a 
ſmall floop, to trade about the iſland of Sumatra 
for pepper; but captain Johnſon being killed, the 
ſloop was brought hither by Mr. Wells. 55 

Being thus inſenſibly fallen into the mention of 
this captain Johnſon; and intending to defer what 
little I have to ſay of Malacca, till my coming thi-, 
ther again from Achin, I ſhall beſtow the reſt of 
this chapter in ſpeaking of this man's tragedy, and 
other occurrences relating to it, which though of 
no great moment in themſelves, yet the circum- 
ſtances I ſhall have occaſion to relate with them, 


may be of uſe to the giying ſome ſmall light 1 195 
the 
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the ſtate of the oppoſite coaſt of Sumatra, which 
was the ſcene of what I am going to ſpeak of; for 
though I ſhall have other occaſion to ſpeak of Achin 
and Bencouli, yer I ſhall not have opportunity to 
ſay any thing of this part of that iſland oppoſite 
to Malacca, unleſs I do it here. To go on there- 
fore with his ſtory, it ſeems captain Johnſon 
was part owner of the ſmall Bencouli ſloop, but 
thinking it too ſmall tor his rurn, he came to Ma- 
lacca, intending to buy a larger ſloop of the Dutch, 
if he could light on a bargain. He had the beſt 
part of a thouſand dollars in Spaniſh money on 
board, for which one may purchaſe a good floop 
here; for the Dutch, as I have before obſerved, do 
often buy proe-bottoms for a ſmall matter, of the 
Malayans, eſpecially of che people of Jihore, and 
convert them into ſloops, either for their own uſe, 
or to ſell, Of theſe ſort of veſſels therefore the 
Dutchmen of Malacca have plenty, and can afford 
good pennyworths, and doubleſs it was for this rea- 
{on that captain Johnſon came hither to purchaſe a 


good floop. Here he met with a bargain, not ſuch 


a proe-bottom reformed, but an old ill ſhaped 
thing, yer ſuch a one as pleaſed him. The Dutch- 
man who 1old him this veſſel, told him withal that 
the government did not allow any ſuch dealings 


with the Engliſh, though they might wink at it; 


and that therefore the ſafeſt way for them both to 
keep out of trouble, would be to run over to the 
other ſide of the ſtreights, to a town called Benca- 
lis on Sumatra; where they might ſafely buy and 
ſell, or exchange without any notice taken of them. 
Captain Johnſon accepting the offer, they failed 
both together over to Bencalis, a Malayan town on 
that coat, commanding the country about it. 
There they came to an anchor, and captain John- 
ſon paying the price agreed on for the veſſel, he * 
| r 
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her delivered io him. The Dutchman immediate- 
ly returned over to Malacca again, leaving captain 
Johnſon with two veſſels under his command, viz. 
the ſloop that he brought from Bencouli, and this 
new bought veſſel. The Bencouli ſloop he ſent in- 
to a large river hard by, to trade with the Malayans 
tor pepper, under the command of Mr. Wells. He 
was no ſeamen, but a pretty intelligent perſon, 
that came firſt out of England as a ſoldier, to ſerve 
the Eaſt India company in the iſland Santa Helena. 
He lived ſometime very meanly in that iſland ; but 
having an aſpiring mind, he left that poor, but 
healthy place, to ſerve the company at Bencouli, 
which though it is accounted the moſt unhealthy 
place of any that we trade to, yet the hopes of pre · 
ferment engaged him to remove thither. After 
ſome ſtay there, he was ſent with captain Johnſon 
to aſſiſt him in this pepper expedition; more be- 
cauſe he could uſe his pen, than his hands in ſea 
ſervice - He had three or four raw ſeamen with 
him to work the ſloop up into the river. Captain 
Johnſon ſtaid near Bencalis to fit his new veſſel; 
for with other neceſſaries ſhe wanted a new bolt: 
ſprit, which he intended to cut here, having a car- 
penter with him for that purpoſe; as alſo to repair 
and fit her to his mind. He had allo a few other 
raw ſeamen, bur ſuch as would have made better 
landmen, they having ſerved the king of Siam as 
ſoldiers; and were but lately come from thence 
with the French, who were forced to leave that 
country. But here in the Indies, our Engliſh are 
forced for want of better, to make uſe of any ſea- 
men ſuch as they can get, and indeed our merchants 
are often put hard to it for want of ſeamen. Here 

are indeed Laſcars or Indian Seamen enough to be 
hired, and theſe they often make ule of; yet they 


always covet an Engliſhman or two in a veſſel to al- 
ſiſt 
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fiſt them. Not but theſe Laſcars are ſome of them 
indifferent good ſailors, and might do well enough, 
but an Engliſhman will be accounted more faith- 
ful, to be employed on matters of moment, beſides 
the more free converſation that may be expect from 
them, during the term of the voyage. So that 
though oft times their Engliſhmen are but ordina- 
ry failors, yet they are promoted ro fome charge of 
which they could not be to capable any where but 
in the Eaſt Indies. Theſe feamen would be in a 
manner wholly uſeleſs in Europe, where we meet 
more frequent and hard ftorms, but here they ſerve 
indifferent well, eſpecially to go and come with the 
monſoons, but enough of that. 

Mr. Wells being gone to purchaſe pepper, cap- 
tain Johnſon went ” aſhore about five or fix leagues 
from Bancalis town with his carpenter, to cut a 
a boltſprit, there being plenty of timber trees fit for 
his purpoſe. He ſoon chole one to his mind, and 
cut it down. He and his carpenter wrought on it 
the firſt and ſecond days without moleſtation. The 
third day they were both ſet upon by a band of arm- 
ed Malayans, who killed them both. In the even- 
ing the ſailors who were left on board, looked out 
for their commander to come off; but night ap- 
proached without ſeeing or hearing from him, this 
put them in ſome doubt of his fatety ; for they 
were ſenſible enough, that the Malayans who inha- 
bited thereabouts were very treacherous ; as indeed 


all of them are, eſpecially thoſe who have bur lit- 
tle commerce with ſtrangers ; and therefore all peo- 


ple ought to be very careful in dealing with them, 
ſo as to give them no advantage, and then they 
may trade fate enough. 

There were but four ſeamen on board capt. John- 
ſon's ſloop. Theſe being terrified by the abſence 
of their commander, and * the truth, were 

now 
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now very apprehenſive of their own ſafeties. They 


charged their guns, and kept themſelves on their 
guards, expecting to be aſſaulted by the Malayans. 
They had two blunderbuſſes, and three or four 


muſkets; each man took one in his hand, with a 


caduce box at his waiſt, and look'd out ſharp for 
fear of an enemy. While they were thus on their 


guard, the Malayans in fix or eight canoes, came 


very ſilently to attack the ſoop. They were about 


forty or fifty men, armed with lances and creſſets. 


The darkneſs of the night favoured their deſigns, 
and they were even on board betore the ſeamen per- 
ceived them. Then theſe began to fire, and the 
enemy darted their lances on board, and boarding 


the veſſel, they entered her over the prow. Ihe 
ſeamen reſolutely defended her, and drove them o- 
ver board again. Of the four ſeamen, two were 
_ deſperately wounded in the firit attack. The Ma- 


layans took freſh courage and entered again ; and 
the two ſeamen who were not wounded betock 


themſelves to cloſe quarters in the ſteerage; and 


there being loop-holes to fire out at, they repulſed 
the Malayans again, forcing them into their canoes. 
Their bellies being now pretty full, they returned 
on ſhore without hopes of conquering the ſloop. 
The poor ſeamen were ſtill in fear, and kept watch 


all night, intending to ſell their lives as dear as they 
could, if they had been attacked again. For they 
might nor, neichvr did they expect quarter, from 
theſe ſavage Malayans ; but they were no more aſ- 


faulted. Theſe rwo that were wounded died in a 
ſhort time. 


The next day the two Gn got up their an- 
chor, and run as near the town of Bancalis as they 
could, it may be within halt a mile. There they 
anchored again, and made figns for the people ro 


come on board. It was not . before the ha- 


bander 
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bander or chief magiſtrate of the town came off; 
to him they told all their misfortunes, and deſired 


him to protect them, becauſe they were not of ſuf- 


ficient ſtrength to hold out againſt another attack. 
The Shabander ſeemed very ſorry for what had 
happened, and told them that he could not help 


what was paſt, for the people who did it were wild 
unruly men, not ſubject to government, and that 


it was not in his power to ſuppreſs them; but that 
as long as they lay there ſome of his men ſnould 
lie on board to ſecure the ſhip, and he, in the mean 


time, would ſend a canoe to their conſort Mr. Wells, 
to give him an account how things went. Accord- 
ingly he left ten or twelve of his own Malayans on 


board the bark, and ſent a letter written by the ſea- 


men to Mr. Wells, who was, as I have ſaid, deal-. 
ing with the natives for pepper, in a river at ſome 
diſtance. | 


It was two or three days before Mr. Wells came 


to them. He had not then received the letter, and 


therefore they ſuſpected the ſhabander of falſhood, . 
tho' his men were yet very kind, and ſerviceable to 
the two ſeamen. Mr. Wells had heard nothing of 
their diſaſters, but returned for want of trade; at 
leaſt ſuch a full trade as he expected. For tho' here 


is pepper growing, yet not ſo much as might al- 
lure any one to ſeek after it; for the Dutch are ſo 
near, that none can come to trade among them 
but by their permiſſion. And tho' the natives 
themſelves were ever ſo willing to trade with any 
nation, as indeed they are, yet the Dutch could 
ſoon hinder it, even by deſtroying them, if in or- 
der to it they ſhould ſet themſelves to produce much 
pepper. Such ſmall quantities as they do at pre- 
lent raiſe up, or procure from other parts of the 
iſland, is lick'd up by the Dutch, or by their friends 
of Bancalis for them ; for the town of Bancalis be- 
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ing the principal of theſe parts, and ſo near Malac- 


ca, as only parted by the narrow ſea or ſtreights, 
tis viſited by the Dutch in their ſmall veſſels, and 
. ſeems wholly to depend on a trade with that nation, 
not caring to trade with any beſides : and I judge 
it is by the friendſhip of this tgwn, that the Dutch 
drive a ſmall trade in theſe parts, and by it alſo 
vend many of their own commodities; and theſe 
alſo trading with their neighbours into the country, 
bring their commodities hither, where the Dutch 
come for them. The people of Bancalis therefore, 
tho' they are Malay ans, as the reſt of the country, 
yet they are civil enough, engaged thereto by trade ; 
for the more trade, the more civility 5 and on the 
contrary, the leſs trade the more barbarity and in- 
humanity. For trade has a ſtrong influence upon 
all people, who have found the ſweeets of it, bring- 
ing with it ſo many of the conveniencies of life as 
it foes. And I believe that even the poor Ameri- 
cans, who have not yet taſted the ſweetneſs of it, 
might be allured to it by an honeſt and juſt com- 
merce ; even fuch of them as yet ſeem to covet no 
more than a bare ſubſiſtence of meat and drink, 
and a clout to cover their nakedneſs. That exten- 
five continent hath. yet millions of inhabitants, both 
on the Mexican and Peruvian parts, who are till 
ignorant of trade, and they would be fond of it, 
did they once experience it; tho' at preſent they 
live happy enough, by enjoying fuch fruits of the 
earth, as nature has beſtowed on thoſe places, where: 
their lot is fallen; and it may be, they are happier 
now, than they may hereafter | be, when more 
known to the avaritious world. - For with trade 
they will be in danger of meeting with oppreſſion ; 
men not being content with a free traffick, and a 
_ Juſt and reaſonable. gain, eſpecially in thoſe remote 
countries, but they muſt have the current run alto- 
gs b gether 
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| gether in their own channel, tho? to the depriving 
the por natives they deal with, of their natural li- 
| berty, as if all mankind were to be ruled by their 
laws. The iſlands of Sumatra and Java can ſuffi- 
ciently witneſs this, the Dutch, having in a man- 
ner ingroſt all the trade of thoſe, and ſeveral of the 
neighbouring countries to themſelves z not that they 
are able to ſupply the natives with a quarter of 
what they want, but becauſe they would have all 
the produce of them at their own diſpoſal. Yet 
even in this they are ſhort, and may be ſtill more 
diſappointed of the pepper trade, if other people 
would ſeek it. For the greateſt part of the iſland 
of Sumatra propagates. this plant, and the natives 
would readily comply with any, who would come 
to trade with them, notwithſtanding the great en- 
deavours the Dutch make againſt it; for this iſland 
is ſo large, populous, and productive of pepper, 
that the Dutch are not able to draw all to them- 
ſelves. Indeed this place about Bancalis, is in 
a manner at their devotion ; and for ought I know, 
it was through à deſign of being revenged on the 
Dutch that captain Johnſon loſt his life. I find the 
Malayans in general, are implacable enemies to the 
Dutch, and all ſeems to rife from an earneſt deſire 
they have of a free trade, which is reſtrained by 
them, not only here, but in the ſpice iſlands, and 
in all other places, where they have any power. 


But it is freedom only muſt be the means to encou- 


rage any of theſe remote people to trade; eſpecial- 
ly ſuch of them as are induſtrious, and whoſe in- 
clinations are bent this way, as moſt of the Mala- 
vans are, and the major part of the people of the 
Eaſt Indies, even from the cape of Good Hope 
eaſtward to Japan, both continent and iſlands. For 
_ tho! in many places, they are limited by the Dutch, 
Engliſh, Danes, &c. and reſtraind from a free trade 
70 1 5 with 
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with other nations, yet have they continually ſhewn 
What an uneaſineſs that is to them. And how dear 
has this reſtraint coſt the Dutch? when yet neither 
can they with all the forts and guard-ſhips ſecure 
the trade wholly to themſelves, any more than the 
Barlaventa fleet can ſecure the trade of the Weſt 
Indies to the Spaniards; but enough of this matter. 
You have heard before, that Mr. Wells. came - 
with his ſloop to Bancalis, to the great joy of the 
two men, that were yet alive in captain Johnſon's 
veſſel. Theſe two ſeamen were ſo juſt, that they 
put all captain Johnſon's papers and money into 
one cheſt, then lock'd it, and put the key of it in- 
to another cheſt ; and locking that, threw the key 
of it into the ſea; and when Mr. Wells came on 
board, they offered him the command of both veſ- 
ſels. He ſeemingly refufed it, ſaying that he was 
no ſeaman, and could not manage either of them; 
yet by much importunity he accepted the command 
of them, or at leaſt undertook the account of what 
was in the ſloop, and engaged to give a faithful ac- 


. 1 OS 
count of it to governor Bloom, 


They were all now ſo weakened, that they were 
but juſt enough to ſail one of the veſſels. There- 
fore they ſent to the Shabander of Bancalis, to de- 
ſire ſome of his men, to help to ſail the ſloops over 
to Malacca, but he refuſed it. Then they offered 
to ſell one of them for a ſmall matter but neither 
would he buy. Then they offered to give him the 
ſmalleſt; to that he antwered, that he did not dare 
to accept of her, for fear of the Dutch. Then Mr. 
Wells and his crew concluded to take the pepper 
and all the ſtores out of the ſmall veſſel, and burn 
her, and go away with the other to Malacca. This 
they put in execution, and preſently went away, and 
opening captain Johnſon's cheſt, they found two or 
three hundred dollars in money. This with all his 
. | : writings, 
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writings, and what elſe they found of value, Mr, 
Wells took into his poſſeſſion. In a very ſhort time 
they got over to Malacca. There they ſtaid expect, 
ing the coming of ſome Engliſh ſhip, to get a pi- 
lot to navigate the loop ; for none of them would 
undertake to navigate her farther, Captain Lacy 
coming hither firſt, he ſpared Mr. Wells his chief 
mate, to conduct her to Achin : when we came 
hither, they were ready to ſail, and went 2. two 
or three days before us.. | 

To return thereſore to our own voyage ; captain 
Weldon having finiſhed his buſineſs at Malacca, we 
failed again, and ſteered towards Achin, where he 
deſigned to touch in his way to Fort St. George. 
We overtook Mr. Wells about thirty five leagues 
ſhort of Achin, oppoſite the river Paſſenge Jonca ;- 
and ſhortly after we both arrived at Achin, and an- 
chored in the road, about the beginning of March, 
1689. Here I took my leave of captain Weldon, ; 
and my friend Mr. Hall, who went with us to 
Tonquin, and went aſhore, being very weak with 

my flux, as I had been all the yoyage. Captain 
Weldon offered me any kindneſs that lay in his 
power at Fort St. George, if I would go with him 
thither ; but I choſe rather to ſtay bere, having 
ſome ſmall acquaintance, than to go in that weak 
condition, to a place where I was wholly unknown. 
But Mr. Hall went with captain Weldon to Fort 
St, George, and from thence in a ſhort time re- 
turned to England, in the Williamſon, of e 
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CHAP. XXXII. 


The county of Achin deſcribed, its natural and poli ti- 
cal ſtate, cuſtoms, trade, civil war, &c. 


EING now arrived at Achin again, I think it 
not amiſs to give the reader ſome ſhort account 
of what obſervations I made of that city and coun- 
try. This kingdom is the largeſt and beſt peopled 
of many ſmall ones in the iſle of Sumatra, and 
makes the northweſt end of that ifland It reaches 
eaſtward from the N. W. point of the iſland, a great 
way along the ſhore, towards the ſtreights of Ma- 
lacca, for about fifty or ſixty leagues. But from 
Diamond point, which is about forty leagues from 
Achin, towards the borders of the kingdom, the 
inhabitants, though belonging to Achin, are leſs in 
ſubjection to it. Of theſe I can ſay but little; nei- 
ther do I know the bounds of this kingdom, either 
within land, or along the weſt coaft. That weſt 
ſide of the kingdom, is high and mountainous; as 
is generally the reſt of the weſt coaſt of the whole 
iſland. The point alſo of Achin, or extremity of the 
iſland, is high land; but Achin itſelf, and the coun- 
try the eaſtward is lower, not altogether deſtitute 
of ſmall hills, and every where of a moderate height, 
and a champaign country, naturally very fit for 
W . 
There is one hill more remarkable than ordina- 
ry, eſpecially to ſeamen. The Engliſh call it the | 
Golden Mount, but whether this name is given it 
by the natives, or only by the Engliſh, I know nor. 
Tiis near the N. W. end of the iſland, and Achin 
ſtands but five or fix miles from the bottom of it. 
*Tis very large at the foot, and runs up ſmaller to- 
wards the head ; which is raiſed ſo high, as to be 
ſcen at ſea 30 or 40 leagues, This was the firſt land 


N 


** 
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that we ſaw. coming in our proe from the Nicobar 
iſlands, mentioned in my former voyage. The reſt 
of the land, though of a good height, was then un- 
diſcerned by us, 10 that this mountain appeared like 
an iſland in the ſea, which was the teaton why our 
Achin Malayans took it for Pulo Way. But that 
iſland though pretty high champaign land, was in- 
viſible,” when this Goldea Mount ers ſo 1 | 


Beſides what belongs to Achin upon the conti- 
nent, there are alſo ſeveral iſlands under its juriſ- 
diction, moſt of them uninhabited; and theſe make 
the road of Achin. Among them is this Pulo Way, 
which is the eaſtermoſt of a range of iſlands, that lie 
of the N. W. end of Sumatra. It is alſo the largeſt 
of them, and inhabited by malefactors, who are ba- 
niſhed thither from Achin. This, with the other 
iſlands of this range, lie in a ſemicircular form, of 
about ſeven leagues diameter. Pulo Gomez is ano- 
ther large iſland about twenty miles weſt from Pulo 
Way, and about three leagues from the north weſt 
point of Sumatra. Between Pulo Gomez, and the 
main are three or four other ſmall iſlands, yet with 
channels of a ſufficient breadth between them, for 
ſhips to paſs through, as they have very deep water. 
All ſhips bound from Achin to the weſtward, or 
coming from thence to Achin, go in and out thro®* 
one or other of theſe channels; and becauſe ſhip- 
ping comes hither from the coaſt of Surrat, one of 
theſe channels, which is deeper than the reſt, is 
called the Surrat channel. Between Pulo Gomez 
and Pulo Way, in the bending of the circle, there 
are other ſmall iſlands, the chief of which is called 
Pulo Rondo. This is a ſmall round high iſland, 
not above two or three miles in circumference. It 
lies almoſt in the extremity of the bending on the 
north eaſt part of the circle, but nearer Pulo Way 
T 4 | than 
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than Pulo Gomez. There are large deep channels 

on either ſide, but the moſt frequented is the chan- 
nel on the weſt fide, which. is called the Bengal 
channel, becauſe it looks towards that bay ; and 
ſhips coming from thence, from the coaſt of Coro- 
mandel, pals in and out this way. Between Pulo 
Way and the main of Sumatra is another channel 
of three or four leagues wide, which the channel 
for ſhips, that go from Achin to the ſtreights of 
Malacca, or any country the eaſt of theſe ſtreights, 


and vice verſa. There is good riding in all this 


ſemicircular bay between the iſlands and Sumatra; 
but the road for all ſhips that come to Achin is 
near the Sumatra ſhore, within all the-- iſlands. 
There they anchor at what diſtances they pleaſe, 
according to the monſoons or ſeaſons of the year. 
There is a ſmall navigable river comes out into the 
ſea, by which - ſhips tranſport their commodities in 


| ſmaller veſſels up to the city. The mouth of this 


river is ſix or ſeven leagues from Pulo Rondo, and 
three or four from Pulo Way, and near as many 
from Pulo Gomez. The iſlands are pretty high 
champaign land, the mould black or yellow, the 
ſoil deep and fat, producing large tall trees, fit for 
any uſes. There are brooks of water on the two 
great iſlands of Way and Gomez, and ſeveral ſorts 
of wild animals; eſpecially wild She in abun- 
„„ 

The mold of this continent is different according 
to the natural poſition of it. The mountains are 
rocky, eſpecially thoſe towards the weſt coaſt ; yet 
molt that I have ſeen ſeems to have a ſuperficial co- 
vering on earth, naturally producing ſhrubs, ſmall 
trees, or pretty good graſs. The ſmall hills are 
moſt of them covered with woods, the trees where- 
of ſeem by their growth to ſpring from a fruitful 
fail, the champaign land, ſuch as I have w is 
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ſome black, ſome grey, ſome reddiſh, and all of a 


deep mould. But to be very particular in theſe 
things, eſpecially in all my travels, is more than 1 
can pretend to; though it may be I took as much 
notice of the difference of ſoil as I met with it, as 
moſt travellers have done, having been bred in my 
youth in Somerſerſhire, at a place called Eaſt Coker 
near Yeovil or Evil; in which pariſh there is as 
great. variety of ſoil, as I have ordinarily met with 
any where, viz. black, red, yellow, ſandy, ſtony, 
clay, moraſs, or ſwampy, &c. I had the more rea- 
ſon to take notice of this, becauſe this village in a 
great meaſure is let out in ſmall leaſes for lives of 
twenty, thirty, forty, or fifty pounds per annum, 
under Coll, Helliar the lord of the manor, and 
moſt, if not all theſe. tenants, had their own land 
ſcattering in ſmall pieces, up and, down ſeveral ſorts 
of land in the pariſh, ſo that every one had ſome 
piece of every ſort of land, his black ground, his 
ſandy, clay, &c. ſome of twenty, thirty, or forty 
ſhillings an acre, for ſome uſes, and other not 
worth ten groats an acre. My mother being poſ- 
ſeſſed of one of theſe leaſes, and having of all theſe 
{6rts of land, I came acquainted with them all, and 
knew what each fort would produce, viz. wheat, 
barley, maſlin, rice, beans, peaſe, oats, vetches, 
flax, or hemp; in all which I had a more than 
uſual knowledge for one ſo young; taking a particu- 
lar delight in obſerving i it: but enough of this mat- 
ter. 

The kingdom of Achin has in general a deep 
mould; it is very well watered with brooks and 
ſmall rivers, but none navigable for ſhips of bur- 
then. This of Achin admits not of any but ſmall 
veſſels. The land is ſome part very woody, in o- 
ther places ſavannah ; the trees are of divers ſorts, 
molt unknown to me by name. The cotton and 
cabbage 
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cabbage trees grow here, but not in ſuch plenty as 
in ſome parts of America. Thele trees commonly 
grow here, as indeed uſually wherever they grow, 
in a champaign dry ground, ſuch at leaſt as is not 
drowned or moraſſy, for here is ſome ſuch land as 
that by the rivers, and there grows mangrove trees, 
and other trees of that Kind. Neither is this king- 
dom deſtitute of timber-trees fit for building. 
The fruits of this country are plantains, bona- 
noes, guava's, oranges, limes, jacks, durians, co- 
coa- nuts pumple noſes, pomgranates, mangoes, 
mangaſtans, citrons, water melons, muſk-melons, 
pine-apples, &c. of all theſe forts of truits, think 
the mangaſtan is without compare the moſt delicate. 
This fruit is in ſhape much like the pomgranate, 
but a great deal leſs. The outſide rind or ſhell is 
a little thicker than that of the pomegranate, but- 
ſofter, yet more brittle, and of a dark red. The 
inſide of the ſhell is of a deep crimſon colour. 
Within this ſhell the fruit appears in three or four 
cloves, about the bigneſs of the top of a man's 
thumb. Theſe will eaſily ſeparate each from the 
other; they are as white as milk, very ſoft, and 
Juicy, inclofing a ſmall black ſtone or kernel. The 
outſide rind is ſaid to be binding, and therefore 
many when they eat the fruit, which is very deli- | 
cious, do fave the rind or ſhell, drying and we 
ſerving it, to give to ſuch as have fluxes. Ina 
| ſmall book, entitled, A new Voyage to the Eaſt 
Indes, there is mention made of mangaſtans, a- 
mong the fruits of Java; but the author is miſta- 
ken, in that he compares it to a ſloe, in ſhape and 
taſte ; yet I remember there is ſuch a ſort of fruit at 
Achin; and believe by the deſcription he gives, 
it may probably be the ſame that he calls the man- 


gaſtan, 222 nothing like the t true neee, 9 
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The pumple noſe is a large fruit like a citroen, 
with a very thick tender uneven rind. The inſide 
is full of fruit; it grows all in cloves as big as a 
ſmall barley-corn, and theſe are all full of juice, as 
an orange or a lemon, though not growing in ſuch 
partitions. Tis of a pleaſant taſte, and though 
there are of them in other parts of the Eaſt Indies, 
yet theſe at Achin are accounted the beſt. They 
are ripe commonly about Chriſtmas, and are ſo 
much eſteemed, that Engliſhmen carry them from 
hence to Fort St. George, and make preſents of 
them to their friends there. The other fruits men- 
tioned here, are moſt of them Ion by me in 
my firſt volume. 

The eatable roots of this country are yams and 
potatoes, &c. but their chief bread kind is rice. 
The natives have lately planted ſome quantities of 
this grain, and might produce much more were 
they 1o diſpoſed, the land being ſo fruitful. They 
have here a ſort of herb or plant called a Ganga, or 
Bang. I never ſaw any but once, and that was at 
ſome diſtance from me. It appeared to me like 
hemp, and I thought it had been hemp, till I was 
told to the contrary. It is reported of this plant, 
that if it is infuſed in any liquor, it will ſtupify the 
brains of any perſon who drinks thereof; bur it 
operates diverſly, according to the conſtitution of 
the perſon. Some it makes ſleepy, ſome merry, 
putting them into a laughing fit, and others it 
makes mad, but after two or three hours they come 
to themſelves again. I never ſaw the effects of it 
on any perſon, but have heard much diſcourſe of 
it. What other uſe this plant may ſerve for I know 
not; but I know it is much eſteemed here, and in 


w_ other places to whither it is tranſported. 


This country abounds alſo with medicinal drugs 


and herbs, and with yariety of herbs for the 12 
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The chief of their drugs is camphire, of which 
there are quantities found on this iſland, but moſt 
of it on the-borders of this kingdom to the ſouth- 
ward, or more remote ſtill, without the precincts 
of it. This that is found on the iſland Sumatra is 
commonly ſent to Japan to be refined, and then 
brought from chence pure, and tranſported whither 
the merchants pleaſe afterwards. I know that here 
are ſeveral ſorts of medicinal herbs made uſe of by 
the natives, who go often a ſimpling, ſeeming to 
underſtand their virtues much, and make great uſe 
of them: but as this is wholly out of my ſphere, 1 
can give no account of them, and tho? here are 
| 3 of pot herbs, yet [ know the names of none 
but onions, of which they have great abundance, 
and of a very good ſort, but ſmall. 

| There are many other very profitable commedi- 
ties on this iſland ; but ſome of them are more pe- 
culiar to other parts of it than Achin, eſpecially 
pepper. All the iſland abounds with that ſpice, ex- 
cept only this north weſt end; at leaſt ſo much of 
it, as is comprehended within the kingdom of A- 
chin. Whether this defect is through the negligence 
or lazineſs of theſe people, I know not. 

Sold alſo is found, by report, in many parts of 
this iſland; but the kingdom of Achin is at preſent 
moſt plentifully ſtored with it. Neither does any 
place in the Eaſt Indies, that I know of, yield ſuch 
quantities of it as this kingdom. I have never been 
at Japan, and therefore can make no eftimate of 
the great riches of that kingdom ; but here I am 
certain there is abundance of it. 

The land animals of this country are deer, hogs, 
elephants, goats, bullocks, buffaloes, horſes, por- 
cupines, monkeys, ſquirrels, guanoes, lizards, . 
ſnakes, &c. Here ate alſo abundance of ants of 


ſeveral ſorts; and wood-lice, called by the Engliſh, 
8 808 * | 
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in the Eaſt Indies, white ants. The elephants that 
I ſaw here were all tame; yet tis reported there are 
ſome wild, but I judge not many, if any at all. In 
ſome places there are plenty of hogs ; they are all 
wild, and commonly very poor. Atſome times of 
the year, when the wild fruits fall from the trees, 
they are indifferently fat, or at leaſt fleſhy, and then 
they are ſweet and good: they are very numerous, 
and whether for that reaſon, or ſcarcity of food, it 
is very rare to find them fat. The goats are not 
very many, neither are there many bullocks, but 
the ſavannahs ſwarm with buffaloes, belonging to 
ſome or other of the inhabitants, who milk and eat 
them, but don't work them, ſo far as I aw. The 
horſes of this country are but ſmall, yet ſprightly ; 
and ſometimes they are tranſported hence to the 
coaſt of Coromandel. The porcupines and ſquir- 
rels are accounted good food by the Engliſh ; but 
how they are eſteemed Yy the natives I know not. 
The fowls of this country are dunghill towls 


and ducks, but I know of no other tame fowls 


they have. In the woods there are many ſorts of 
wild fowls, viz, maccaws, parrots, parakites, pige- 
ons, and doves of three or four ſorts. There are 
plenty of other ſmall birds, but I can ſay nothing 
of them. 

The rivers of this country afford plenty of fiſh, 
The fea alſo ſupplies divers ſorts of very good fiſh, 
viz, ſnooks, mullets, mudfiſh, eels, ſtringrays, 
which I have deſcribed in the bay of Campeachy, 
ten-pounders, old wives, cavallies, crawfiſh, ſhrimps, 
8 | | 
The natives of this country are Malayans. They 
are much the ſame people with thoſe of Queda, 
Jihore, and other places on the continent of Ma- 
lacca, ſpeaking the ſame Malayan language, with 
little difference; and are of the ſame Mahometan 
| religion, 


religion, and alike in their haughty humour and 


breeches, and t 
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manner of living; ſo that they ſeem to have been 
originally the ſame people. They are of a middle 
ſtature, ſtraight and well ſhaped, and of a dark In- 


/ 


dian copper colour. Their hair is black and lank, 


their faces generally pretty long, yet graceful 
enough. They have black eyes, middling noſes, 
thin lips, and black teeth, by the frequent uſe of 


betel. They are very lazy, and care not to work 
or take pains. The poorer ſort are addicted to theft, 


and are often puniſhed ſeverely for it. They are 
otherwiſe good natured in general, and kind to 

The better ſort of them wear caps fitted to their 
heads, of red or other coloured woollen cloth, like 


the crown of a hat without any brims ; for none 


of the Eaſtern people uſe the compliment of un- 
covering their heads when they meet, as we do. But 
the common wear for all ſorts of people is a ſmall 
turban, ſuch as the Mindanaians wear, deſcribed 
in the 19th chapter, vol. 2. p. 5. They have ſmall 

he better ſort will have a piece of 
filk thrown looſely over their ſhoulders ; but the 
poor go naked from their waiſt upwards, Nei- 


ther have they the uſe of ſtockings and ſhoes, but 


a ſort of ſandals are worn by the better ſort. 
Their houſes are built on poſts, as thoſe of Min- 


| danao, and they live much after the ſame faſhion ; 


but by reaſon' of their gold mines, and the fre- 
quent reſort of ſtrangers, they are richer, and live 
in greater plenty. Their common food is rice, and 


the better ſort have fowls and fiſn, with which the 


markets are plentifully ſtored, and ſometimes buf- 
faloes fleſh, all which is dreſs'd very ſavourily with 


pepper and garlick, and tinctured yellow with tur- 


merick, to make it pleaſant to the eye, as the Eaſt 
Indians generally love to have their food * yel- . 
5 | OW 3 
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low; neither do they want good achars or ſauces to 
ive it a reliſh. | | 
The city of Achin is the chief in all this king- 
dom. It is ſeated on the banks of a river, near 
the north weſt end of the iſland, and about two 
miles from the ſea. This town conſiſts of ſeven or 
eight thouſand houſes; and in it there are always a 
great number of merchant- ſtrangers, viz. Engliſh, 
Dutch, Danes, Portugueſe, Chineſe, Guzarats, &c. 
The houſes of this city are generally larger than 
thole I ſaw at Mindanao, and better furniſhed with 
houſhould goods. The city has no walls, nor ſo 
much as a ditch about it. It has a great number 
of moſques, generally ſquare built, and covered with 
pantile, but neither high nor large. Every morn- 
ing a man made a great noiſe from thence ; but I 
ſaw no turrets or ſteeples, for them to climb up in- 
to for that purpoſe, as they have generally in Turky. 
The queen has a large palace here, built handſome- 
ly with tone; but I could not get into the inſide. 
of it. *Tis ſaid there are ſome great guns about it, 
four of which are of braſs, and are ſaid to have 
been ſent hither as a preſent by our K. James the 
firlt. : e 
The chief trades at Achin are carpenters, black- 
ſmiths, goldſmiths, fiſhermen, and money-changers ; 
but the country people live either on breeding of 
cattle, but moſt for their own uſe, or fowls, eſpe- 
cially they who live near the city, which they ſend 
weekly thither to ſell : others plant roots, fruits, 
&c. and of late they have {own pretty large fields 
of rice. This thrives here well enough; but they 
are ſo proud, that it is againſt their ſtomach to 
work, neither do they much trouble their heads a- 
bout it, but leave it to be managed by their ſlaves : 
the ſlaves brought lately by the Engliſh and Danes 
from the caaſt of Coromandel, in the time of a fa- 
"EY | mine, 
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mine, I ſpoke of before, were the firſt who brought 
this ſort of huſbandry into ſuch repute among the 


Achineſe. Yet neither does the rice they have this 


way ſupply one quarter of their occaſions, but they 
have it brought to them from their neighbouring 


Countries. | , 


The: fiſhermen are the richeſt working people; 1 
mean ſuch of them as can purchaſe a net, for there- 
by they have much profit; and this ſort of imploy- 
ment is managed allo by their ſlaves. In fair wea- 
ther you ſhall have eight or ten boats, each with a 
ſain or haling net; and when they ſee a ſhoal of fiſh, 
they ſtrive to encompaſs them with their nets, and 
all the boats that are near, aſſiſt each other to hail 
them aſhore. Sometimes they draw aſhore this way 
fifty, ſixty, or an hundred large fiſh, as large a 
man's leg, and as long, and then they rejoice 
greatly, and {camper about, making a great ſhour. 
The fiſh is preſently ſent to the market in one of 
their boats, the reſt looking out again for more. 
Thoſe who fiſh with hook and line, go out in ſmall 
proes, with one or two ſlaves in each proe. Theſe 
alſo get good fiſh of other ſorts, which they carry 
home to their maſters, | 
The carpenters uſe ſuch hatchets as they have at 
Mindanao. They build good houſes after their fa- 


ſhion; and are alſo ingenious in building proes, 


eſpecially of that ſort called flying proes, which are 


| built long, deep, narrow, and ſharp, with, both 


ſides alike, and outlagers on each ſide, the head 
and ſtern like other boats. They carry a great ſail, 


and when the wind blows hard, they ſend a man 


or two to fit at the extremity of the windward out- 
lager, to poiſe the veſſel. They build alſo ſome 


veſſels of ten or twenty tons burthen, to trade from 


one place to another; but I think their greateſt in- 


"genuity is in building their flying proes, which ale 


made 
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| made very ſmooth, kept neat and clean, and will 
Jail very well; for which reaſon they had that name 


given them by the Engliſh. 


There are but few blackſmiths in this town, nei- 
ther are they very ſkilful at their trade. The golds 
ſmiths are commonly ſtrangers, yet ſome of the 
Achineſe themſelves know how to work metals, 
tho* not very well. The money-changers are here 
as at Tonquin, moſt women. Theſe fit in the mar- 
Kets and at the corners of the ſtreets, with leaden 
money called caſh, which is a name that is com- 
monly given to ſmali money in all theſe countries; 
but the caſh here is neither of the ſame. metal, nor 
value with that at Tonquin, for that is copper and 
this is lead or block tin, ſuch as will bend about che 
finger. They have but two ſorts of coin of their 
own ; the leaſt ſort is this leaden money call'd caſh, 
and *tis the ſame with what they call petties at Ban- 
tam. Of theſe fifteen, hundred make a meſs, which 
Is their other ſort of coin, arid is 4 ſmall thin piece 
of gold; ſtamp'd with Malayan letters on each ſide. 
It is in value fifteen pence Engliſh. Sixteen meſs 
make a tale; which here is twenty ſhillings Engliſh, 
five tale niake a bancal, a weight ſo called; and 
twenty bancal make a catty, another weight. But 
their gold coin ſeldom holds weight, tor you ſhall 
ſometimes have five tale and eight meſs over to 
make a pecul, and tho? fifteen caſh is the value of 
a meſs, yet theſe riſe and fall at the diſcretion of 

the money-ctiangers; for ſometimes you ſhall have 
one thouſand caſh for a4 meſs; but they are kept 
uſually berween thoſe two numbers ; ſeldom leſs 
than one thouſand, and never more than fifteen 
hundred. But to proceed with theſe weights; which 
they uſe either for money or goods. One hundred 
catty make a pecul, which is 132 l. Engliſh weight. 
Three hundred catty is a bahar, which is 396 1. 

No. 24. T VU Engliſh 
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Engliſh weight ; ; but i in ſome; places, as at Bencou- 
hi, a bahar is near 500 Engliſh weight. Spaniſh 
pieces of eight go here alſo, and they are valued 
according to the plenty or ſcarcity of them. Some- 
times a piece of eight goes but for four meſs, ſome- 
times four meſs and a half and ſometimes five meſs. 

Izhey coin but a ſmall] quantity of their gold; fo 
much as may ſerve for their ordinary occaſions in 
their traffic k one with another. But as the mer- 
chant, when he receives large ſums, always 
rakes it by weight, ſo they uſually pay him un- 
wrought gold, and quantity for quantity : the mer- 
chants chuſe rather to receive this, than the coined 
gold; and before their leaving the country, will 
change their ineſſes for uncoined gold, perhaps, be- 
cauie ot ſome deceits uſed * the natives in their 
coining. 

I his gold they have from ſome mountain a pret- 
ty way within land from Achin, but within their 
dominions, and rather near to the, weſt coaſt than 
the ſtreights of Malacca. I take Golden Mount, 
which I ipoke of before, to lie at no great diſtance 
from that of the mines; for there is very high land 
all thereabouts. To go thither they ſet out eaſt- 
wards, towards Paſſange Jonca, and thence ſtrike 
up into the heart of the country, I made fome in- 
quiry concerning their getting gold, and was told, 

that none but Mahometans were permitted to go to 
the mines; that it was both troubleſome and dan- 
gerous to paſs the mountains, before they came 
thither; there being but one way, and that over 
ſuch ſteep mountains, that in ſome places they 
were forced to make uſe of ropes, to climb up and 
down the hills. I hat at the foot of theſe precipices 
there was a guard of ſoldiers, to ſee that no uncir- 
cumcited perion thould purſue that deſign, and al- 


ſo 10 receive cuſtom of thole that went either for- 
ward 
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ward or backward. That at the mines it was ſo 
ſickly, that not the half of thoſe that went thither 


did ever return again; though they went thither 
only to traffic with the miners, who live there, be- 
ing ſeaſoned; that theſe who go thither from the | 


city ſtayed not uſually above four months at the 


mines, and were back again in. about ſix months 
trom their going out. That ſome there made it 
their conſtant employment to viſit the miners once 

every year; for after they are once ſeaſoned, and 
have found the profit of that trade, no thoughts of 
danger can deter them from it ; for I was credibly 
told that theſe made two thouſand per cent. of what- 


ever they carried with them, to ſell to the miners ; 


but they could not carry much by reaſon of the 
badneſs of the ways. The rich men never go thi- 


ther themſelves but ſend their ſlaves; and if three 
out of ſix return, they think they make a very pro- 
fitable j journey for their maſter, for theſe three are 


able to bring home as much gold as the goods 
which all fix carried out could purchaſe. .The 


goods that they carry thither are ſome ſort of cloath- 


ing, and liquor. They carry their 1 from the 
city by ſea part of the way; then t 

where about Paſſange Jonca, and get horſes to car- 
ry their cargo to the foot of the mountains. There 
they draw it up with ropes, and if they have much 
goods, one ſtays here with them, while the reſt 


ey land fome- 


march to the mines with their load; and return a- 


gain for the reſt. I had this relation from captain 


Tiler, who lived at Achin, and ſpoke the language 


of the country very well. There was an Engliſh 


renegado that uſed that trade, but was always at 
the mines when I was here. At his return to Achin 
he conſtantly frequented an Engliſh punch-houſe, 
ſpending his gold very freely, as I was told by the 


maſter of the houſe. I was told allo by all that I 


U 2 diſcourſed 
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Engliſh weight ; J but i in ſome: places, as at 1 
li, a bahar is near 500 Engliſh weight. Spaniſh 
pieces of eight go here alſo, and they are valued 
according to the plenty or ſcarcity of them. Some- 
times a piece of eight goes but for four meſs, ſome- 
times tour meſs and a halt and ſometimes five meſs. 
\ They coin but a ſmall quantity of their gold; ſo 
much as may ſerve for their ordinary occaſions in 
their traffic k one with another. But as the mer- 
chant, when he receives large ſums, always 
takes it by weight, to they uſually pay him un- 
wrought gold, and quantity for quantity: the mer- 
: pion chuſe rather to receive this, than the coined 
guld ; and before their leaving the country, will 
change their ineſſes for uncoined gold, perhaps, be- 
cauie of ſome deceits uſed by the natives in their 
coining. 
This gold they have from ſome mountain a pret- 
ty way within land from Achin, but within their 
dominions, and rather near to the, weſt coaſt than 
the ſtreights of Malacca. I take Golden Mount, 
which I ipoke of before, to lie at no great diſtance 
from that of the mines; for there is very high land 
all thereabouts. To go thither they ſet out eaſt- 
wards, towards Paſſange Jonca, and thence ſtrike 
up into the heart ot the country. I made fome in- 
quiry concerning their getting gold, and was told, 
that none but Mahometans were permitted to go to 
the mines; that it was both troubleſome and dan- 
gerous to paſs the mountains, before they came 
thither; there being but one way, and that over 
ſuch ſteep mountains, that in ſome places they 
were forced to make uſe of ropes, to climb up and 
down the hills. I hat at the foot of theſe precipices 
there was a guard of ſoldiers, to ſee that no uncir- 
cumcited perion thould purſue that deſign, and al- 


ſo to receive cuſtom of thole that went either for- 
ward 
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ward or backward. That at the mines it was ſo 
ſickly, that not the half of thoſe that went thither 
did ever return again; though they went thither 
only to traffic with the miners, who live there, be- 
ing ſeaſoned; that theſe who go thither from the 
City ſtayed not uſually above four months at the 
mines, and were back again in about ſix months 
trom their going out. That ſome there made it 
their conſtant employment to viſit the miners once 
every year; for after they are once ſeaſoned, and 
have found the profit of that trade, no thoughts of 
danger can deter them from it; for I was credibly 
told that theſe made two thouſand per cent. of what- 
ever they carried with them, to ſell to the miners; 
but they could not carry much by reaſon of the 
badneſs of the ways. The rich men never go thi- 
ther themſelves but ſend their ſlaves; and if three 
out of fix return, they think they make a very pro- 
ficable journey for their maſter, for theſe three are 
able to bring home as much gold as the goods 
which all fix carried out could purchaſe. .The 
goods that they carry thither are ſome ſort of cloath- 
ing, and liquor. They carry their goods from the 
city by ſea part of the way; then they land ſome- 
where about Paſſange Jonca, and get horſes to car- 
ry their cargo to the foot of the mountains. There 
they draw it up with ropes, and if they have much. 
goods, one ſtays here with them, while the reſt 
march to the mines with their load; and return a- 
gain for the reſt. I had-this relation from captain 
Tiler, who lived at Achin, and ſpoke the language 
of the country very well, There was an Engliſh 
renegado that uſed that trade, but was always at 
the mines when I was here. At his return to Achin 
he conſtantly frequented an Engliſh punch-houſe, 
ſpending his gold very freely, as I was told by the 


maſter of the houſe. I was told alſo by all that I 
91 diſcourſed 
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diſcourſed with about the gold, that here they dig 
it out of the ground, and that ſometimes they find 
pretty large lumps. LOR | 5 
It is the product of theſe mines that draws ſo 
many merchants hither, for the road is ſeldom with- 
out teri or fifteen ſail of ſhips of ſeveral nations. 
Theſe bring all ſort of vendible commodities, as 
ſilks, chints, muſflins, calicoes, rice, &c. and as to 
this laſt, a man would admire to ſee what great 
quantities of rice are brought hither by the Engliſh, 
Dutch, Danes, and Chineſe, when any arrives the 
commanders hire each a houſe to put their goods 
in. The filks, muſlins, calicoes, opium, and ſuch 
like rich goods, they ſell to the Guzurats, who 
are the chief men that keep ſhops here; but the 
rice, which 1s the bulk of the cargo, they uſuall7ß 
retail. I have heard a merchant fay, he has re- 
ceived ſixty, ſeventy, and eighty pounds a day for 
rice, when it has been ſcarce; but when there are 
many ſellers, then forty or fifty ſhillings worth in a 
day is a good fale ; for then a meſs will buy four- 
teen or fifteen bamboes of it; whereas when rice is 
ſcarce, you will not have above three or four bam- 
boes for a meſs. A bamboe is a ſmall ſealed mea- 
ſure, containing to the beft of my remembrance, 
not much above half a gallon. Thus it riſes and 
falls as ſhips come hither. Thoſe who ſell rice keep 
one conſtantly attending to meaſure it out, and the 
very grandees themſelves never keep a ſtock be- 
fore hand, but depend on the market, and buy juſt 
when they have occaſion. They ſend their flaves 
for what they want, and the poorer fort, who have 
not a ſlave of their own, will yet hire one to carry 
a meſs worth of rice for them, though not one hun- 
dred paces from their own homes, ſcorning to do 
it themſelves. Befides-one to meaſure the rice, the 
merchants hire a man to take the money, for here 
| 730 
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is ſome falſe money, as ſilver and copper meſs gilt 
over; beſides, here are ſome true meſs much worn, 
and therefore not worth near their value in tale. 

The merchants may alſo have occaſion to receive 
ten or twenty pounds at a time for other commo- 
dities, and this too, beſides thoſe little ſums tor 
rice, he muſt receive by his broker, if he will not 
be cheated, for its work enough to examine every 


piece; and in receiving ten pounds in meſſes the 


will ordinarily be forced to return half or more to 
be canged ; for the natives are for putting off bad 
money, if "poſſibly they can. But if the broker 
takes any bad money, *tis to his own loſs. Theſe 
ſort of brokers are commonly Guzurats, and it is 
very neceſſary for a merchant that comes hither, 
eſpecially if he is a ſtranger, to have one of them, 


for fear of taking bad or light money. 


The Engliſh merchants are very welcome here, 
and I have heard that they do not pay ſo much cu- 
ſtom as other nations. The Ducch freemen may 
trade hither, but the company's ſervants are denied 
that privilege. But of all the merchants that trade 


to this city, the Chineſe are the moſt remarkable. 


There are ſome of them live here all the year long, 
but others only make annual Voyages hither from 
China. Theſe latter come hither ſome time in June, 
about ten or twelve fail, and bring abundance of 
rice, and ſeveral other commodities. They take 


up houſes all by one another, at the end of the 


town, next the ſea; and that end oi the city is cal- 


led the China camp, becauſe there they always 


quarter, and bring their goods aſhore to fell. In 


this fleet come ſeveral mechanics, viz. carpenters, 
Joiners, painters, &c. thele ſet themſelves imme- 


diately to work, making of cheſts, drawers, cavi- 


nets, and all ſorts of Chineſe toys; which are aa 


ſeoner finiſhed in their working houſes, but they, 
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are preſently ſet up in ſhops and at the doors to ſell. 
So that for two months or ten weeks this place is 
like a fair, full of ſhops ſtuffed with all forts of 
vendible commodities, and people reforting hither 
to buy; and as their goods fell off, ſo they contract 
themſelves, into leſs compaſs, and make uſe of 
fewer houſes. - But as their buſineſs decreaſes, their 
gaming among themſelves increaſes ; for a'Chineſe, 
it he is not at work, had as lieve be without vic- 
tuals as 5 and they are very dex- 
terous at it. If before their goods are all ſold, the 
can light of chapmen to buy their ſhips, they wil 
gladly ſell them alſo, at leaſt ſome of them; if any 
merchant will buy, for a Chineſe is for ſelling eve- 
ben and they who are ſo happy as to get 
chapmen for their own ſhips, will return as paſſen- 
gers with their neighbours, leaving their camp, as 
it is called, poor and naked like other parts of the 


city, till the next year. They commonly go away 


about the latter end of September, and never fail 
to return again at the ſeaſon; and while they are 
Here, they are ſo much followed, that there is but 
little buſineſs ſtirring for the merchants of any o- 
ther nations; all the diſcourſe then being of going 
down to the China camp. Even the Europeans go 
thither for their diverſion, the Engliſh, Dutch, aud 
Danes, will go to drink their hoc-ciu, at ſome 
China merchants houſe who ſells it; for they have 
no tippling houſes. The European ſeamen return 
thenee into the city drunk enough, but the Chineſe 
are very ſober themſelves 
The Achinele ſeem not to be extraordinary good 
at accounts, as the Banians or Guzurats are. They 
Inftru& their youth in the knowledge of letters, 
 Malayan principally, and I ſuppoſe in ſome what of 
Arabick, being all Mahometans. They are here, 
as at Mindanao, very ſuperſtitious in waſhing and 
f %%% in on _. cleanſing 
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cleanſing themſelves from defilements ; z and for that 
reaſon they delight to live near the rivers or ſtreams 
of water. The river of Achin near the city is al- 
ways full of people of both ſexes and all ages, 
Some come in purpoſely to waſh themſelves, for 
the pleaſure of being in the water; which they ſo 
much delight in, that they can ſcarce leave the ri- 
ver without going firſt into it, if they have any bu- 
ſineſs brings them near. Even the ſick are brought 
to the river to waſh. I know not whether it is ac- 
counted good to waſh in all diſtempers, but I am 
certain from my own experience, it is good for 
thoſe that have the flux, eſpecially mornings and 
evenings, for which reaſon you ſhall then fee the ri- 
vers fulleſt, and more eſpecially in the morning. 
But the moſt do it upon a religious account; for 
therein conſiſts the chief part of "their religion. 
There are but few of them reſort daily to their 
moſques, yet they are all ſtiff in their religion, and 
ſo zealous, that they iejoice greatly i in making a 
proſelite. I was told, that while I was at Tonquin, 
à Chineſe inhabiting here turn'd from his Pagan- 
iſm to Mahometanifm, and being circumciſed, he 
was thereupon carried in great ſtate thro? the city 
on an elephant, with one crying before him that he 
was turned believer. This man was call'd the cap- 
tain of the China camp; for as I was informed, he 
was placed there by his countrymen as their chief 
factor or agent, to negociate their affairs with the 
people of the country. Whether he dealt falſly, or 
Was only envied by others, I know not; but his 
countrymen had ſo entangled him in law, that he 
aan been ruined, if he had not made uſe of this 
to diſingage himſelf; and then his religion pro- 
hc ed him, and they could not meddle with him. 
On what . ſcore the two Engliſh renegadoes | curn'd 


here, I know not. | | | 
U4 The 
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The laws of this country are very ſtrict, and 
offenders are puniſhed with great ſeverity. / Neither 
are there any delays of Juſtice here; for as ſoon as 
the offender is taken, he is immediately brought 
before the magiſtrate, who preſently hears the mat- 
ter, and according as he finds it, ſo he either ac- 
quits or orders puniſhment to be inflicted on the 
party immediately. Small offenders are only whipt 
on the back, which ſort of puniſhment they call 
chaubuck. A thief, for his firſt offence, has his 
1 ht hand chop d off: at the wriſt ; for the ſecond 
offence off goes the other; and ſometimes inſtead of 
one of their hands, one or both their feet are cut 
off; and ſometimes, tho' very rarely, both hands 

and feet. If after the loſs of one or both hands or 
feet they till prove incorrigible for they are many 
of them ſuch very rogues and ſo arch, that they 
will ſteal with their toes, then they are baniſhed to 
Pulo Way, during their lives; and if they get 
thence to the city, as ſometimes they do, they are 
commonly ſent back again, tho? ſometimes [ "I 
get a licence to ſtay.” ' 

On Pulo Way there are none but this ſort of cat- 
. tle; and tho” all of them want one or both hands, 
yet they ſo order matters, that they can row very 
well, and do many things to admiration, * *whereby 
they are able to get a livelihood ; for if they have 
no hands, they Will get ſomebody or other to faſten 

ropes or withes about their oars, ſo as to leave 
oops wherein they may put the ſtumps of their 
arms, and wherewith they will pull an oar luſtily. 
They that have one hand can do well enough; and 
of theſe you ſhall ſee 4 great many, even in the 
city. This ſort of puniſnment is inflicted for great 
robberies, but for ſmall pilfering, the firſt time 

thieves are only whipt; but after his, a petty lar- 


beny 1 is look'd on as a wn crime, Neither is ar 
ot TIw © | : > <8 ort 
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ſort of puniſhment peculiar to the Achineſe govern- 
ment, inn probably, uſed by the other princes of 
this iſland, and on the 'ifland Java alſo; eſpecially 
at Bantam. They formerly, when the king of Ban- 
tam was in his proſperity, depriv'd men of their 
right hand for theft, and may ſtil] for ought I know. 
knew a Dutchman ſo ſerved ; he was a ſeaman 
belonging to one of the king of Bantam's ſhips. 
Being thus puniſhed, he was diſmiſs'd from his ſer- 


vice, and when I was this time at Achin he lived 


there. Here at Achin, when a member is thus cut 
off, they have a broad piece of leather or bladder 
ready to clap on the wound. This is preſently ap- 


' plied, and bound on ſo faſt, that the blood cannot 


iſſue forth. By this means the great flux of blood 
is ſtop'd, which would elſe enſue ; and I never heard 
of any one who died of it. How long this leather 


is kept on the wound I know not; but it is ſo long, 


till the blood is perfectly ſtanched, and when it is 


taken off, the clods of blood which were preſt in 
the wound by the leather, peel all off with it, leav- 
Ing the wound clean. 'Then, I judge they uſe 
cleanſing or hailing plaiſters, as they fee conveni- 
ent, and cure the wound with a great deal of eaſe. 
* I never heard of any that ſuffer'd death for theft. 
Criminals, who deſerve death, are executed divers 
ways, according to the nature of .the offence, or 
the quality of the offender. One way is by impal- 
ing on a ſharp ſtake, which paſſeth upright from 
the fundament through the bowels, and comes out 
at the neck. The ſtake is about the bigneſs of a 
man's thigh, placed upright, one end in the ground 


very firm; the upper ſharp end is about twelve or 


fourteen feet high. I ſaw one man ſpitted in this 
manner, and there he remained two or three days ; 
but I could not learn his offence, 
2 8 Noblemen 
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Noblemen have a more honourable death; they 
are allowed to fight for their lives; but the num- 
bers of thoſe with whom they are to engage, ſoon 
put 2 period to the combat, by the death of the 
malefactor. The manner of. it is thus; the perſon 
condemned is brought bound to the place of exe- 
cution. This is a large plain field, ſpacious enough 
to contain thouſands of people. Thither the A- 


chineſe, armed, as they uſually go, with their creſ- 
ſet, but then more eſpecially, reſort in troops, as 


well to be ſpectators, as actors in the tragedy. Theſe 
make a very large ring, and in the midſt of the 


multitude the criminal is placed, and by him ſuch 


arms as are allow'd on ſuch occaſions, which are a 


ſword, a creſſet, and a lance. When the time is 


come to act, he is unbound, and left at his liberty 


to take up his fighting weapons. The ſpectators 
being all ready, with each man his arms in his hand, 
ſtand ſtill in their places, till the malefactor ad- 
vances. He commonly ſets out with a ſhriek, and 
daringly faces the multitude; but he is ſoon brqught 


to the 7 firſt by lances thrown at him, and 


afterwards by their ſwords and creſſets. One was 
thus executed while I was there; I had not the for- 
tune to hear of it till it was ended; but had this re- 
lation the ſame evening it was done, from Mr. 
Dennis Driſcal, who was one of the ſpectators. 
This country is governed by a queen, under 
whom there are twelve oronkeys, or great lords. 
Theſe act in their ſeveral precincts with great power 
and authority. Under theſe there are other inferior 
officers, to keep the peace in the ſeveral parts of the 
queen's dominions. The pretent ſhabander of Achin 
is one of the oronkeys. He is a man of greater 
knowledge than the reſt, and is ſuppoſed to be very 


rich. I thee heard ſay he has not leſs than one thou- 


ſand flaves, ſome of whom were great has: 
an 
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and had many ſlaves under them. And even theſe, 
tho' they are ſlaves to flaves, yet have their faves 
alſo ; neither can a ſtranger eaſily know who is a 
flave and who not among them; tor they are all, in 
a manner, ſaves to one another; and all in general 
to the queen and oronkeys, for their government is 
very arbitrary. Yet there is nothing of rigour uſed 
by the maſter to his ſlave, except it be the very 
meaneſt, ſuch as do all ſorts of ſervile work; but 
thoſe who can turn their hands to any thing beſides 
drudgery, live well enough by their induſtry. Nay, 
they are encouraged by their maſters, who often 
lend them money to begin ſome trade or buſineſs 
with, whereby the ſervant lives eaſy, and with great 
content follows what his inclination or capacity fits 
him for, and the maſter alſo, who has his ſhare-in | 
the gains, reaps the more profit, yet without trou- 
ble. When one of thele ſlaves die, his maſter is 
heir to what he leaves, and his children, if he has 
any, become his ſlaves alſo, unleſs the father out 
of his own clear gains, has in his life time had 
wherewithal to purchaſe their freedom. The mar- 
kets are kept by theſe people, and you ſcarce trade 
with any other. The money-changers alſo are 
ſlaves, and in general all the women that you ſee in 
the ſtreets, not one of them being free. So are the 
fiſhermen, and others, who fetch fire wood in ca- 
noes from Pulo Gomez, for thence thoſe of this 
city fetch moſt of their wood, tho' there is: ſcarce 
any thing to be ſeen but woods about the city. Yet 
tho? all theſe are flaves, they have habitations or 
houſes to themſelves in ſeveral parts of the city, far 
from their maiters houſes, as if they were free peo- 
ple. But to return to the ſnabanderſ was ſpeaking 
of, all merchant ſtrangers, at their firſt arrival, 
make their entries with him, which is always done 
with a od e z and from him they * 
| their 
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their diſpatches when they depart ; and all matters 
of importance in general between merchants are de- 
termined by him. It ſeems to have been by his 
converſation and acquaintance with ſtrangers, that 

he became ſoknowing, beyond the reſt of the great 
men ; and he is alſo ſaid jo be himielf a great mer- 


1 b 


The queen of l 5 tis ſaid; is always an 
old maid, choſen out of 0 royal family. What 
ceremonies are uſed at the chooſing her I Ie not, 


nor who are the electors, but I ſuppoſe they are the 


oronkeys. After ſhe is choſen, ſhe in in a manner 


_ confined to her palace; for by report, ſhe ſeldom 


goes abroad, neither is ſhe ſeen by any people of 


inferior rank and quality, but only by ſome ot her 


domeſticks; except that once a year ſhe js dreſt all 
in white, and placed on an elephant, and ſo rides 
to the river in ſtate to waſh herſelf; but whether 
any of the meaner fort of people may ſee her in 
that progreſs I know not; for it is the cuſtom of 
moſt Eaſtern princes to ſcreen themſelves from the 
ſight of their ſubjects ; or, if they ſometimes go 


abroad for their pleaſure, yet the people are then 


ordered either to turn their backs towards them 
while they paſs by, as formerly at Bantam, or to 
hold their hands before their eyes, as at Siam. At 
Mindanao, they may look on their princes; but 
from the higheſt to the loweſt they approach him 
with the greateſt reſpect and veneration, creep- 
ing very low, and oft-times on their knees, with 
their eyes fix d on him; and when they withdraw, 


they return in the ſame manner, ereeping backwards 


and ftill keeping their eyes on him, till they are 


out of his ſighg: 
eee, Queen of Achin, I think 
Mr. Hackluit or Purchas, makes mention of a 
king here in our king James the firſt's time; ot 
—_—_— OS OR OR e e & 
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of later years there has always been a queen only, 
and the Engliſh who reſide there, have been of the 
opinion that theſe people have been governed by a 
queen ab origine; and from the antiquity of the 
preſent conſtitution, have formed notions, that the 
queen of Sheba who came to Solomon was the 
queen of this country; and the author of an old 
map of the world which I have ſeen, was, it ſeems 
of this opinion, when writing the old Hebrew 
names of nations, up and down the ſeveral parts 
antiently known of Europe, Aſia, and Africa, he 
uts no other name in the iſte of Sumatra, but that 
of Sheba. But be that as it will, *tis at preſent part 
of it under a queen, though fhe has little power or 
authority; for though there is ſeemingly abundance 
of reſpect and reverence ſhewn her, yet ſhe has lit- 
tle more than the title of a ſovereign, all the go- 
vernment being wholly in the hands of the Oron- 
keys. | | 
| While I] was on my voyage to Tonquin, the old 
Queen died, and there was another queen choſen in 
her room, but all the Oronkeys were not for that 
election, many ot them were for chuſing a king. 
Four of the Oronkeys who lived more remote from 
the court, took up arms to oppoſe the new queen 
and the reſt of the Oronkeys, and brought five or 
ſix thouſand men againſt the city; and thus ſtood 
the ſtate of affairs, even when we arrived here, and 
a good while after. This army was on the eaſt ſide 
of the river, and had all the country on that ſide, 
and ſo much of the city alſo, as is on that fide the 
river, under their power; but the queen's palace 
and the main part of the city, which ſtands on the 
weſt ſide, held out ſtoutly. The rivgr is wider, 
ſhallower, and more ſandy at the cith, than any 
where elſe near it; yet not fordable at low water, 
Therefore for the better communication from one 


fide 
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- fide to the other, there are ferry-boats to carry paſ- 


ſengers to and fro. In other places the banks are 
ſteep, the river more rapid, and in moſt places very 
muddy; ſo that this place, juſt at the city itſelf, is 
the moſt convenient to tranſport men or goods trom 
one fide to the other, | 
It was not far from this place the army lay, as 

if they deſigned to force their paſſage. here. The 
queen's party, to oppoſe them, kept a ſmall guard 
of ſoldiers juſt at the landing- place. The Shaban- 
der of Achin had a tent ſet up there, he being the 
chief manager of her affairs; and for the more ſe- 
curity, he had two or three ſmall braſs guns of a 
minion bore planted by his tent all the day, with 
their muzzles againſt the river. In the evening 
there were two or three great trees draw by an ele- 
phant, and placed by the ſide of the river, for a 
barricado againſt the enemy ; and then the braſs 
guns were drawn from the Shabander's tent, which 
ſtood not far from it, and planted juſt behind the 
trees, on the riſing bank; ſo that they looked over 
the trees, and they might fire over, or into the ri- 
ver, if the enemy approached. When the barricado 
was thus made, and the guns planted, the ferry- 
boats paſfed no more from ſide to ſide, till the next 
morning. Then you ſhould hear the ſoldiers cal- 
ling to each other. not in menacing language, but 
as thoſe who deſired peace and quietneſs, aſking 
why they would not agree, why they could not be 
of one mind, and why they ſhould deſire to kill 
one another. This was the tone all the night long, 
in the morning as ſoon as ſun was riſen, the guns 
were drawn again to the Shabander's tent, and the 
trees were drawn aſide, to open the paſſage from one 

ſide to the other ; and every man then went freely 
about his buſineſs, as if all had been as quiet as 


ever, only the Shabander and his guard ſtaid ſtill 
in 
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in their tations. So that there was not any ſign 

of wars, but in the night only, when all ſtood to 

their arms; and then the town's people ſeemed to 

be in fear, and ſometimes we ſhould: have a rumour 
that the enemy would certainly make an attempt to 
come over. 

While theſe ſtirs laſted, the Shabender ſent to 
all the foreigners, and deſired them to keep in their 
own houſes in the night, and told them, that what- 
ever might happen in the city by their own civil 
broils, yet no harm ſhould come to them. Yet 
ſome of the Portugueſe, fearing the worſt, would 
every night put their richeſt goods into a boat, 
ready to take their flight on the firſt alarm. There 
were at this time not above two or three. Engliſh 

s families in the town, and two Engliſh ſhips, and 
-one Dutch ſhip, befides two or three Moors ſhips 
of the Mogul's ſubjects, in the road. One of the 
Engliſh ſhips was called the Nellegree ; the name 
taken from Nellegree hills in Bengal, as I have 
heard; ſhe came trom the bay of Bengal, laden 
with rice, cotton, &c. the other was the Dorothy 
of London, captain Thwait commander, who came 
from Fort St. George, and was bound to Bencouli 
with ſoldiers, but touched here, as well to ſell ſome - 
goods, as to bring a preſent to the queen from our 
Eaſt India company. Captain Thwait, according 
to cuſtom went with his preſent to the queen, which 
ſhe accepted; and complemented him with the 
_ uſual civilities of the country, for to honour him 
he was ſet upon an elephant of the queen's to ride 
to his lodgings, dreſſed in a Malayan habit which 
ſhe gave him; and ſhe ſent allo two dancing girls, 
to ſhew him ſome paſtime there, and I ſaw them at 
his lodgings that evening, dancing the greateſt part 
of the night, much after the ſame manner as the 


dancing women ot Mindanao, rather writhing their 
hands 
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hands and bodies with ſeveral antic geſtures, than 
moving much out of the place they were in. He 
had at this time about twenty great jars of Bengal 
butter, made of buffaloes milk, and this butter is 
faid alfo to have lard or hogs fat mixt with it, and 
rank enough in theſe hot countries, though much 
eſteemed by all the Achineſe; who give a good 
price for it; and our Engliſh alſo uſe it. Each of 
the jars this came in, contained twenty or thirty 
gallons, and they were fet in, Mr. Driſcal's yard at 
Achin ; what other goods the captain brought I 
| know not. TE COLO . 
But not long after this, he being informed, that 
the Moors merchants reſiding here had carried off a 
great treaſure on board their ſhips, in order to re- 
turn with it to Surrat, and our company having 
now wars with the Great Mogul, captain Thwait 
in the evening drew off all his ſeamen, and ſeized 
on one of the Moor's ſhips, where he thought the 
treaſure was. The biggeſt he let alone; ſhe was a 
ſhip that 'one captain Conſtant took in the road ſome 
time before, and having plundered her, he gave 
her to the queen, of whom the Moors bought her 
again. The Moors merchants had ſpeedy notice of 
this action of captain Thwait, and they preſently 


made their application to the queen for ſatisfaction. 


But her affairs at this time being in ſuch a poſture 
as I mentioned, by reaſon of their inteſtine broils, 
ſhe ſaid ſhe could do nothing for them. . 
It was eleven or twelve o'clock the next day, be- 
fore we who lived aſhore heard of captain Thwait's 
proceedings ; but ſeeing the Moors flock to court, 
and not knowing what anſwer they had from the 
queen, we poſted off to the ſhips, for fear of being 
impriſoned, as ſome Engliſhmen had been while I 
was at Tonquin, on the like ſcore. Indeed I had 
at this time great cauſe to be afraid of a priſon, be- 
png he | ing 
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"= ing ſick of a flux; ſo that a priſon would have gone 
| near to have killed me; yet 1 think it fared not 


much better with me, for the ſhips I fled to afford- 


ed me but little comfort; for I knew not a man on 


board the Dorothy, and could expect no comfort 
there. So I and the reſt went on board the Nelli- 


| gree, where we could more reaſonably expect re- 


lief, than in a ſhip that came from England; for 
theſe which come fo. long a voyage, are juſt vic- 


tualled for the ſervice, and the ſeamen have every 


one their ſtinted allowance, out of which they have 


little enough to ſpare to ſtrangers. 


But tho? there were victuals enough on board the 
Nelligree, yet ſo weak as I then was, I had more mind 
to reſt myſelt than to eat; and the ſhip was ſo peſter- 
ed with goods, that I could not find a place to hang 


up my hammock in. Therefore it being fair weather, 


J made a ſhift to lie in the boat that I came on 


board in. My flux was violent, and I ſlept but lit- 
tle; ſo I had the opportunity of obſerving the moon 
totally eclipſed, had I beenin a condition to obſerve 


any thing, As ſoon as I perceived the moon to be 


eclipſed, I gazed at it indeed as I lay, till it was 
totally obſcured, which was a pretty while; but I 
was ſo little curious, that I remembered not ſo 
much as what day of the month it was, and I kept 
no journal of this voyage, as I did of my other, 


only kept an account of ſeveral particular remarks 


Fs 
; * 
* 


and obſervations as they occurred to me. I lay 
three or four days thus in this boat, and the peo- 
ple of the ſhip were ſo kind as to provide me with 
neceſſaries; and by this time the Moors had got a 
paſs from the Dutch captain then in the road, for 


four or five hundred dollars, as I was then told, 


and captain Thwait delivered them their ſhip again, 


but what terms he made with them, I know not. 
e Thus 
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This that fray. was over, and we came aſhore 4 
gain, recovered of the fright we had been in. Ina 
ſhort time alſo after this, the Achineſe all agreed to 
own the new queen, and ſo the war ended without 
any bloodſhed. , 

I was perſuaded to waſh in the river, mornings 
and evenings, for the recovery of my health; and 
though it ſeemed ſtrange to me before I tried it, yet 
TI found fo much comfort in the firſt trial, that I 
conſtantly applied myſelf to it. I went into the ri- 
ver, till the water, was as high as my waſte, and 
then I ſtooped down and found the water ſo cool 
and refreſhing to my body, that I was always loth 
to go out again. Then I was ſenſible that my 
bowels were very hot, for I found a great heat 
within me, which 1 found refreſhed by. the cool wa- 
ter. My food was ſalt-fiſh broiled, and boiled rice 


| -mixed with tire. Tire is ſold about the ſtreets there, 


it is thick ſower milk. It is very cooling, and the 
ſalt- fiſu and rice is binding, therefore this is thought 
there: che proper food for the common people, when 
they liave fluxes. But the richer ſort. will have ſago, 
which is brought to Achin from other countries, 


and milk of almonds. 


But to return to the ſtate. of Achin, beſore I- go 
off trom it I ſhall add this ſhort account of the ſea- 
ſons of the year there, that their weather is much 
the ſame as in other countries north of the line, and 
their dry ſeaſons, rains, and land floods come much | 
at the ſame time as at Tonquin, and other places 


ot north latitude. Only as Achin lies within a few 


degrees. of the line, ſo. upon the ſun's croſſing the 
line in March, the rains begin a little ſooner there 
than in countries neater the tropick of Cancer; and 
when they are once ſet in, they are as dy =, 

o or 


as any where. I have leen it rain there for 


three days without intermiſſion, and the river run- 
| ning 
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ning but a ſhort courſe, its head not lying very far 
within land, it ſoon overflows, and a great part of 
the ſtreet of the city, ſhall on a ſudden be all under 
water, at which time people row up and down the 
ſtreets in canoes. That ſide of the city, towards 
the river eſpecially, where the foreign merchants 
live, and which is lower ground, is e un- 
der water in the wet ſeaſon; a ſhip's long · boat has 
come up to the very gate of our Englith factory 
laden with goods, which at other times is ground 
dry enough, at a good diſtance from the river, and 
ee e raiſed — ag it. I did not find the heat 
there any thing different from other places in that 
latitude, though I was there both in the wet and 
dry ſeaſon. ITis more ſupportable than at Tonquin, 
and they have conſtantly the refreſhment of fea and 
land breezes every twenty- four hours. | 


1 nf 3 F, 
His return to, and deſcription of, Malacca. 


8 ſoon as I was pretty well recovered, I was 
{A ſhip'd mate of the ſloop that came from Ma- 
acca with us, which Mr. Wells had ſold to captain 
Tyler, who lately come from Siam, and was {ent 
on board to take poſſeſfion of her about the begin- 
ning of May, 1689. He who was deſigned to 
command her came to Achin mate of the Nellegree; 
and we were now to go to Pegu; but before the 
middle of June he left the employ, being ſick, and 
loth to go at this dead time of the year to ” Pegu, be- 
cauſe the weſtern wind was ſet in ſtrong, and the 
coaſt of Pegu is low land, and we were both un- 
acquainted: on the coaſt. I was then made com- 
mander, and took in goods in order to depart for 
that coaſt. In the mean time Mr. Coventry ar- 
rived in his ſhip from the coaſt of Coromandel 


laden with rice, and a. ſmall veſſel belonging to cap- 
X 2 tain 
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tain Tyler came alſo from Merga, much about the 
maine time. 1 8 5 
This laſt ſhip had been at Merga a conſiderable 
time, having been ſeized on by the Siameſe, and 
all the men impriſoned, for ſome difference that 
happened between the Engliſh and them. Neither 
was a priſon then thought hard uſage by them, for 
during the havock that was made of the Engliſh, 
many of thoſe who lived at Merga were maſſacred. 
Thoſe who were impriſoned were kept there till all 
the Engliſh who lived at the city of Siam, on the 
other {ide of the kingdom, withdrew from thence; 
and then theſe men had their liberty reſtored alſo, 
and their ſhip given them, but no goods, nor ſa- 
tisfaction for their loſſes, nor ſo much as a compaſs 
to bring with them, and but little proviſion, yet 
here they ſafely arrived. This being a better ſhip 
than that I was gone on board of, captain Tyler 
immediately fitted her up for the ſea, in order to 

PT... 5 AE „„ 
By this time my veſſel was loaden, and my cargo 
was eleven thouſand cocoa- nuts, five or fix hun- 
dred weight of ſugar, and half a dozen cheſts of 
drawers of Japan work; two were very large, de- 
ſigned for a preſent to the king. Beſides this, cap- 
tain Tyler, tor ſo we uſed to call him, tho' he was 
only a merchant, ſaid he intended to ſend a good 
quantity of gold thither, by which he expected to 
gain ſixty or ſeventy per cent ; for by report the 
king of Pegu had lately built a very magnificent 
-pagoda, and was guilding it very richly with gold; 
| belides he was making a large image of maſſy gold 
for the chief pagod of this temple, By this means 
gold was riſen in its value here; and Achin being 
a place abounding in that metal, much of it had 
already been tent thither from thence, and more was 
going in other veſlels, belonging to the * of 
| 8 | | chin, 
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Achin, beſides what captain Tyler deſigned to ſend. 
It was now about the middle of Auguſt; and 
tho? I was ready to fail, yet I was ordered to ſtay 
for captain Tyler's other veſſel, till ſhe had taken 
in her lading, which was daily ſent off: | Her cargo 
alſo was cocoa-nuts, and ſne had about eight or 
nine thouſand already on board; when I received 
an order from captain Tyler to hale aboard of her, 
and put all my cargo into her; as allo all my wa- 
ter caſks, and whatever elſe I could ſpare that they 
wanted; but withal he deſired me to be ſatisfied, 
and told me I ſhould in a ſhort time be ſent to ſea, ' 
but that ſhip being the largeſt, he thought it more 
convenient to diſpatch her firſt. I preſently did as 
I was ordered, and finding that I ſhould not go this 
voyage, I ſold alſo my ſmall cargo, which conſiſt- 
ed only of ſome cocoa-nuts, and about one hun- | 
dred nutmegs, which had the ſhells on as they grew | 
on the trees. I bought all that I could meer with 
in the town, and paid about three pence a piece, 
and expected to have had twelve pence a piece for | 
them at Pegu, where they are much eſteemed if the- 9 
ſhells be on, for elſe they don't value them. © | 
About this time the George, a great Engliſh ſhip | 
belonging to one Mr. Dalton, arrived here from the 
city of Siam, coming thro? the ſtreights of Malacca. 
He had been there ſome years, trading to and fro), 
and had made very profitable voyages; but the late 
revolution that happened there by the death of the 
king, and the unhappy fate of my lord Falcon, 
cauſed the Engliſh to withdraw from thence. The 
French were all ſent away ſome months before, be- 
ing not ſuffered to ſtay in the kingdom; but before 
this ſhip came from thence, the broils of ſtate were 
over, for the new king being ſettled, all tumults, 
* commonly ariſe in 1 countries at the death 2 
the king, were appeaſed. The Engliſh were 
, 
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then debted to ſtay there, and thoſe wh had. 3 
ell up their places and offices, were even entreated 
to accept them again, for they owned that they had 
all ſerved the nation faithfully. But a little while 
tore the revolution, the governor of Fort St. 
eorge ſent for all the Engliſh from thence parti- 
cularly, and from the fervice of all other Indian 
princes, to come and ſerve the Eaſt India company 
at the Fort, or where elſe they ſhould ſend them. 
For that reaſon they all came away with Mr. Dal- 
ton, and he, in kindneſs to his countrymen, refuted 
to take in goods or freight, becauſe he would have 
room enough for their paſſage, and for their houſe- 
hold furniture ; for here were fome tamilics of men, 
women, and children. 

They were a long time in coming from Kn to 
Achin, becauſe they were againſt the monſoon ; 
and in their paſſage they touched at Malacca, and 
when they arrived at Achin, Mr. Dalton went afhore 
and hired a houſe, as did alſo moſt of his paſſen- 
gers; and among the reft captain Minchin, who 

had formerly ſerved the Eaft India company at 
Surat, bur on ſome diſguſt left that place and. came 
to Siam. There he was made gunner of a fort, and 

maintained his wife and family very welt in that 
employ, till the revolution there, and the compa- 
nies orders came and called him from thence. He 
being now deſtitute of employment, the merchants 
3 wg thought of making him commander of the 
veſſel that I was in, becauſe captain Tyler was 
minded to ſell part of her. Accordingly they met 
about it, and the veſſel was divided into four Parts, 
three of which were purchaſed by Mr. Dalton, Mr. 
Coventry, and captain Minchin, and captain Tyler 
kept the fourth. The next day captain Minchin 
came off, with an order to me, to deliver him the 


poſſeſſion of the ſhip, and told me, that if. I liked 
117 Sw | tO 
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to go his mate, I might ſtill keep on board till they 

had agreed on a voyage. T was" forced to ſubmit; 

and accepted a mate's employ under captain Minch- 
in. It Was not long before we were ordered for 

Malacca to buy goods there. We carried no goods 

with u us, beſides three or four hundred pounds of 
opium. 

"Tt was about. che middle of September, 1689, 
when we failed from Achin. We were four white 
men in the veſſel, the captain and Mr. Coventry, 
who went ſupercargo, myſelf” and the boarſwain. 
For common ſeamen we had ſeven or eight Moors ; 5. 

and generally in theſe country ſhips; the white mei 
are all officers. Two days after we left Achin, be- : 
ing becalmed under the ſhore, we came to an an- 
chor. Not long after, a ſhip coming in from ſea- 
ward, came to an anchor about two miles a head of 
us. Mr. Coventry knew her to be a Daniſh ſhip 
belonging to Trangambar, and therefore we hoiſted 
out our boat, and thought to haye ſpoken with 
her; but a ſmall breeze ſpringing up, they weighed 
their anchors, and went away; neither would they 
ſpeak with us, tho we made ſigns for them to ſtay. 
We weighed alſo and jogged on afier them, but 
they failed better than we. We met little winds 
and calms, fo that *rwas ſeven or eight days before 
we got as far as Diamond-point, Which is about 
forty leagues from Achin. 

Being about four leagues ſhort of that point, 
captain Minchin deſired me to ſet the land, and 
Withal prick the card, and ſee what courſe we ought 
to keep all night ; for it was now abour fix o'clock, 
and we had a fine gale at W. 8. W. our courſe yer 
being EXE, 

After I had ſet the land, I went into the cal 
to look over the draught, to ſee what courſe we 


muſt ſteer after we came about the point. Mr. 
X 4 Coventry 
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Coventry followed me, and when I had ſatisfied my 
ſelf, he. aſked me what courſe. we muſt ſteer. I_ 
told him E. S. E. till twelve o'clock, if the gale 
ſtood, and then we might hale more ſoutherly. He 
ſeemed to be ſtartled at it, and told me, that the 
captain and he had been pricking the card, and. 
thought that a S. E. or S. E. by S. courſe would 
do very well at eight o'clock. I ſaid it was a good 
courſe to run aſhore ; he argued long with me, but 
I perſiſted in my opinion, and when I told captain 
Minchin my opinion, he was well ſatisfied. Pre- 
ſently after this we had a pretty ſtrong tornado out 
of the S. W. which obliged us to hand our top- ſail. 
When the ſtreſs of the weather was over, we ſet. 
our ſails again, and went in to ſupper, and ordered 
the man at the helm not to come to the ſouthward 
of the E. S. E. We ſtaid in the cabin till about 
eight o'clock, and then went out to ſet the watch. 
It was now very dark, by reaſon of à thunder cloud 
that hung rumbling over the land; yet by the 
flaſhes of lightning we plainly ſaw the land, right 
ahead of us. I was much ſurprized, and ran into 
the ſteerage to look on the compaſs, and found that 
we were ſteering S. S. E. inſtead of E. S. E. I clapt 
the helm a ſtarboard, and brought her to N. E. by 
E. N. E. and we very narrowly eſcaped being caſt 
away. | , 0 | 
When we firſt went to ſupper, we were three 
leagues off land, and then E.S.E. was a good courſe, 
the land lying E. S. E parallel with our courſe ; but 
then the man at the helm miſtaking his compaſs, 
ſteer d S. S. E. which runs right in upon the ſhore. 
I believe we had alſo ſome counter current, or tide. 
that help'd us in, for we were quickly got into a 
bay withing the points of land; fo that it was now 
abſolutely neceſſary to ſteer northerly to get out of 
the bay; and by this time Mr. Coventry was mw 
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fied with what I told him in the evening, and was 
convinced of his error. I undertook to direct the 
man at the helm, and the wind continuing, I kept 


off till ten o'clock; then I ſteered E. S. E. till 


twelve, and then haled up S. S. E and in the morn- 
ing we were about four leagues S. E. from Dia- 


Ko 


mond-point, and about three leagues. to the north 


of an iſland. 


The land from hence lying S. S. E. we ſteered 
ſo, but meeting with calms again, we anchored ſe- 


veral times before we came to the river of Dilly, 


which is twenty-eight leagues from Diamond: point. 


The land between ſeems to be uneven, moſt of it 


pretty high, and very woody; and it is ſaid that all 
this country, as far as the river Dilly, is under the 


queen of Achin. 


About a league before we came to that river, be- 
ing within two miles of the ſhore, we ſaw the wa- 
ter of a muddy grey colour, and taſting it, found it 


to be ſweet. Therefore we preſently filled ſome of 


our water caſks; and it is an ordinary thing in ſe- 


veral places to take up freſh water at ſea, "againſt 


the mouth of ſome river, where it floats above the 


ſalt· water; but we muſt dip but a little way down, 


for ſometimes if the bucket goes but a foot deep, it 


takes up ſalt water with the freſh. 
In the evening we had a fine land-breeze, with 


which we ran along the ſhore, keeping on a wind, 
and founding every now and then. At laſt we were 
got among the ſhoals, at the mouth of that river, 


and puzzled to get out again. The river is in lat. 
3 d. 50 m. N. It ſeems to be very large, but it is 


not very well known, but only to the natives, who 


inhabit near it; and they are not very ſociable, but 
are, by report, a ſort of pirates living on rapin. In 
rhe morning we ſaw a fail ſtanding off to an iſland 


called Pulo Verero, lying in lat. 3d. 30 m. N. 


ſeven 


Having. à fair wind, we ſtood after them, intend- 


2 


haled the ſhip, aſking whence ſhe came? and who 
was commander? they anſwered they were Danes 
from Trangambar, for it was the ſhip we took it to 
be. Then they aſked who we were ? I anſwered, 
Engliſh from Achin, and that Mr. Coventry was 
ig the boat, but they would not believe it till Mr. 
Coventry ſpoke, and the captain knew his voice; 
neither did they till then believe we were friends ; 
for they had every man his gun in his hand, ready 
| to fire on us, if we had gone on board without 
| RY haling, as Mr. Coventry would have done, in con- 
[ fidence that they knew him, had not I diſſuaded 
| him. For it ſeems they were extremely afraid of 
us, inſomuch that the commander, ſeeing us fol- 
low them in the morning, would not have touched 


at theſe idangs, tho he yas in great want of * 
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and had not his black merchants fallen before him 
on their knees, and even prayed him to take pity 
on them, they had not anchored here. Theſe mer- 
chants were inhabitants of Trangambar on the coaſt 
of Coromandel. They having no ſhips of their 
own, when the Danes fit out a ſhip, on any voyage 
that they are inclined to, theſe Moors. are obliged 
to join ſtock with them, and they firſt make an of. 
fer of it to them as a kindneſs ; — the Moors be- 
ing generally deſirous of trade, frequently accept 
of it almoſt on any terms; but ſhould they be un- 
willing, yet dare they not refuſe, for fear of diſo- 
bliging the Danes, who are lords of the place. In 
this ſhip I found Mr. Coppinger ; and he was the 
firſt that I had ſeen of all the company that left me 
at tae Nicobar iſlands. The next morning we fil- 
led our water and weigh'd again, the Dane being 
gone a little before. He was. bound to Jihare to 
load pepper, but intended to touch at Malacca, as 
molt ſhips do that paſs theſe ſtreights. He alſo 
failed better-than we, and therefore left us to follow 
him, 

We ſtood on yet neareſt the Sumatra ſhore, till 
we came in fight of Pulo Arii, in lat. 3 d. 2 m. N. 
Theſe are ſeveral iſlands lying S. E. by E. eaſterly 
from Pulo Verero, about thirty two leagues diſtant. 

Theſe iſlands are good marks for ſhips bound thro* 
the ſtreights; for when they bear S. E. at three or 
four leagues diſtance, you may ſteer away E. by S. 
for the Malacca ſhore, from whence you then may 
be about twenty leagues. The firſt land you will 
ſee is Pulo Parſalore, which is a high peeked hill in 
the country, on the Malacca coaſt ; which ſtanding 
itſelf amidſt a low country, it appears like an 
iſland, tho' I know not whether it is really one, for 
it ſtands ſome miles within the ſhore of the conti- 
nent of Malacca, It is a very remarkable hill, Forma 
1 tne 
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the only ſea mark for ſeamen to guide themſelves 
through certain ſands that lie near the main; and 
if it is thick hazy weather, and the hill obſcured, 
pilots, unleſs they are very knowing in the ſound- 
ings, will hardly venture in; for the channel is not 
above a league wide, and there are large ſhoals on 
each ſide. Theſe ſhoals lie ten leagues from Pulo 
Arii, and continue till within two or three of the 
Malacca ſhore. In the channel there is twelve or 
fourteen fathom water, but you may keep in ſeven 
or eight fathom on either fide; and ſounding all 
the way, you may paſs on without danger. 
We had a good gale at weſt, which brought us 
in ſight of Pulo Parſalore ; and ſo we kept ſound- 
ing till we came within the ſhore, and then we had 
the town of Malacca about eighteen leagues diſtant 
from us, to the S. E. by E. Being ſhot over to 
the Malacca ſhore, there is a good wide channel to: 
ſail in, having the ſhoals on one fide, and the land 
on the other; to which laſt you may come as near 
as you ſee convenient, for there is water enough, 
and good anchoring. The tide runs pretty ſtrong 
here; the flood ſets to the eaſtward, and the ebb 
to the weſt; and therefore when there is little wind. 
and ſhips cannot ſtem the tide, they commonly an- 
chor. But we being in with the Malacca ſhore, 
had a weſterly wind, which brought us before Ma- 
lacca town, about the middle of October; and 
here I firſt heard that king William and queen Ma- 
ry were crowned king and queen of England. The 
Dane that lett us ar Pulo Verero was not yet ar- 
_ rived; for, as we afterwards underſtood, they could 
not find the way through the ſands, but were forc'd 
to keep along without them, and fetch a great 
Jae. about, which retarded their paſſage. 
Malacca is a pretty large town, of about two or 


three hundred families of Dutch and Portugueſe, 
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many of which are a mixt breed between thoſe na- 
tions. There are alſo many of the native Malayans 
inhabiting in ſmall cottages on the ſkirts of the town. 
The dutch - houſes are built with ſtone, and the 
ſtreets are wide and ſtraight, but not paved. At 
the north weſt of the town, there is a wall and gate 
to paſs in and out, and a ſmall fort always guarded 
with ſoldiers. The town ſtands on a level low 
ground, cloſe by the ſea. The land on the back- 
ſide of the town ſeems to be moraſſy, and on the 
weſt ſide, without the wall, there are gardens of 

fruits and herbs, and ſome fair Dutch houſes ; but 
that quarter is chiefly the habitation of the Malay- 
ans. On the eaſt ſide of the town, there is a ſmall 
river, which at a ſpring tide will admit ſmall barks 
to enter. About one hundred paces from the fea 
there is a draw-bridge, which leads from the midſt 
of the town to a ſtrong fort, built on the eaſt fide 
of the river. „ 

This is the chief fort, and is built on a low level 
ground, cloſe by the ſea, at the foot of a little ſteep 
hill. Its form is ſemicircular, according to the na- 
tural poſition of the adjacent hill. It fronts chiefly 

to the ſea, and having its foundation on firm rocks, 
the walls are carried up to a good height, and of a 
conſiderable thickneſs. The low parts of it is waſn- 
ed by the ſea every tide. On the back of the hill, 
the land being naturally low, there is a very large 
moat cut from the ſea to the river, which makes 
the whole an iſland ;. and that back part is ſtocka- 

doed round with great trees, ſet upon end; ſo that 

there is no entering when once the draw-bride is 
| haled up. On the hill, within the fort, ſtands a 
ſmall church, big enough to receive all the towns 
people, who come hither on Sundays to hear di- 
vine ſervice: and on the main, beyond the fort, 
the Malayans are allo ſeated cloſe by the ſea. 11. 
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The firſt Europeans who ſettled here were the 
Portugueſe. They alſo built the great fort; but 
whether they moated round the hill, and made an 
iſland of the por of ground, I know not, nor 
What expences have been beſtowed on it ſinee to 
make it defenceable, nor what other alterations 
have been made; but the whole building ſeems to 
be pretty ancient, and that part of it which fronts 
to the ſea, was, in all probability, built by the Por- 
tugueſe; for there are {till the marks of the con- 
querors ſhot on the walls. It is a place ſo naturally 
ſtrong, that I even wonder how they could be beat 
out: but when I conſider what other places they 
then loſt, and their miſmanagements, I am the leis 
ſurprized at it. The Portugueſe were the firſt dif- 
coverers by ſea of the Eaſt Indies, and had thereby 
"the: advantage of trade with: theſe rich Eaſtern peo- 

„as alſo an opportunity thro' their weakneſs to 
Vale themſelves where they pleaſed. Therefore 
they made ſettlements and forts among them in di- 
vers places of India, as here for one; and preſum- 
ing upon the ſtrength of their forts, they inſulted 
over the natives; and being grown rich with trade, 
they fell to all manner of looſeneſs and debauchery, 
the uſual concomitant of wealth, and as commonly 
the fore - runner of ruin. The Portugueſe at this 
place, by report, made uſe of the native women at 
their pleaſure, whether virgins or married women; 
ſuch as they liked they took without controle : and 
it is probable, they as little reſtrained their luſt in 
other Places, for the breed of them is ſcattered all 
over India; neither are there any people of more 
different complexions than of that race, even from 
che coal black to a light tawney. Theſe injuries 
exaſperated the native Malayans here, who joining 
with the Dutch, as I have been informed, found 
means to betray to them their inſolent Es the 
ortu- 
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Portugueſe ; than whom there are not'a more deſ- 

icable people now in all the Eaſtern nations; and 
of all they once polleſsd, they have now only Goa 
left, of any place of conſequence. The Dutch ate 
now maſters of moſt of the places they once had 
poſſeſſion of, and particularly "Malacca. 

Malacca is a place of no great trade, yet there 
are ſeveral Moors merchants always reſiding here. 
Theſe have ſhops of Wares, ſuch às come ftom Su- 
rat, and the coaſt of Coromandel and Bengal. The 
Chineſe alſo are ſeated here, who bring the com- 
modities of their country hither, eſpecially tea, ſu- 

garcandy, and other ſweermeats. Some of them 
al Peep tea houſes, where for a ſtiver a man has near 
a pint of tea, and a little porrenger of ſugarcandy, 
or other ſweetmeats, if he pleaſes. Others of them 
are butchers; their chief fleſh is pork, which you 
may have very reaſonably, either freſh or falted ; 
neither are you deſired to take any particular piece, 
but they will cut a piece at one place, and the like 
at another, either fat or lean, as you would have it. 
Others among theſe Chineſe are trades people ; and 
they are all in general very induſtrious, but withal 
5 fem A th z and if 2 can get any 
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Place built erde for the ſale of chen "Thete 
are ſoldiers waiting, who take the beſt for the of- 
ficers of the fort. Whether they pay for it, or that 
it is a toll or cuſtom belonging to the governor 1 
know not; but after they are ſerved, the reſt ate 
. fold to any who will buy. The manner of ſellin 
it is thus; the fiſh which every man brings in is 
ſorted; yer all ſold by the lump at once in the man- 
ner of an outcry or auction, but not by raiſing but 
lowering the price; for there is one „— 2 
the 


water, and refreſhment. 
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this ſale, who ſets the firſt price higher than the 
value of the fiſh, and falls by degrees, till the price 


| ſeems reaſonable then one. or other buys. But 


theſe firſt bargains are commonly bought by the 
fiſh-wives, who retail them out again. Oyſters are 
in great plenty here, and very good when they are 


ſalt, but ſometimes they are freſh and unſavoury. 


As for other proviſions, their rice is brought to 


them from abroad. Such fruits as they have are 
much the ſame as I have already deſcribed and are 


proper to the climate, as plantains, bonanoes, pine- 
apples, oranges, water-melons, pumplenoſes, man- 


go's, &c. but theſe are but only in their gardens, in 


no great plenty; and the country is all covered 


with wood, like one foreſt, and moſt of our walk- 
Ing canes uſed in England, are brought from thence. 


They have alſo a few cattle, bullocks, and horſes, 
&c. having but little paſturage, but good ſtore of 


tame fowl, ducks, and poultry. The principal 


perſon in the town is the ſhabander, a Dutchman, 


next in power to the governor, who lives in the 


fort, and meddles not with trade, which 1s the ſha- 


bander's province, who ſeems to be chiefly concern- 


ed about the cuſtoms of goods. 
This town has no great trade, by what I could 


ſee, but it ſeems to be deſignedly built to command 
the paſſage of ſhipping, going this way to the more 


eaſtern nations. Not but that ſhips may pals far 
enough out of the reach of their cannon, but guard- 
ſhips belonging to the town, and lying in the road, 


may hinder others from paſſing. How the Portu- 


gueſe managed their affairs I know not; but the 
Dutch commonly keep a guardſhip here, and I 


have been cold they require a certain duty of all 
veſſels that paſs this way, the Engliſh only excepted, 


for all ſhips touch at this place, eſpecially for wood, 


Two 
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i days after our 00 here, the Daniſh. ſhip 


„ 3-4 4.59.% 


tame alſo to an anchor; but reporting that the 


were bound to Jihore, to load pepper, the Dutch 


told them it was but in vain for them to ſeek a 3 


trade there, for that the King of Jihore had agreed 
with the Dutch to trade only with them, and that 


to ſecure that trade, they had a guardſhip lying 


there. ] had this account from the ſurgeon, Mr. 


Coppinger, who ſeemed a little concerned at it; 
becauſe when he told me this, he could not tell 


whether they ſhould proceed thither or no; but 


they did go thither, and found all this a ſham, and 
traded there to their own and the natives ſatis fa. 
tion, as he told me the next time I met him. This 
of Jihore being but a ſmallKingdom on the ſame 


5 


Malacca coaſt, tis not of firength ſufficient to re- 


; 2 fiſt rhe power of the Dutch; js = could it bene- 
fit the Dutch to take it, ſhould they attempt it, for 


- the people would probably forſake 1 i and it would 
be too great a charge for the Dutch to ſettle i it 
themſelves. And therefore they only endeavour to 
* . ingrols the pepper trade, and it is probable enough 
that the Dutch might ſometimes keep a guardſhip 


there, as they do at other places, particularly. at 


| Queda Pulo Pindin, &c. . for here there is any 
trade to be had, yet not ſufficient. to maintain a 


factory, or where there may not be à convenient 


place to build a fort, ſo as to ſecure the whole trade 


to themſelves, they ſend their 'guardſhips, which 
lying at the mouths of the rivers, deter ſtrangers 
from coming thither, and keep the petty princes in 
\ awe of them. They commonly make a ſhew as if 
they did chis out of kindneſs to thoſe people, yet 

- moſt of them know. otherwiſe, but dare nor openly 
- reſent it. This probably cauſes ſo many petty rob- 
beries and piracies as are committed by the Malayans 
on this coaſt. The e who inhabit on both 
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ſides the ſtreights of Malacca, are in general a bold 
people, and yet I do not find any of them addicted 
to robbery, but only the pilfering poorer ſort, and 
even theſe are ſeverely puniſhed among the trading 
Malayans, who love trade and property. But be- 
ing thus provoked by the Dutch, and hindered of 
a tree trade by their guardſhips, it is probable they 
therefore commit piracies themſelves, or connive at 
and encourage thoſe who do. So that the pirates 
who lurk on this coaſt, ſeem to do it as much to 
tevenge themſelves on the Dutch, for reſtraining 
their trade, as to gain this way what they cannot 
obtain in the way of traffic. | 
But to return to our concerns here, I have ſaid 
already, that we had only three or four hundred 
| pounds of opium in goods, the reſt was in Money 
Ms to the value of two thouland dollars in the whole; 
| but we did-not pretend, that we came hither pur- 
poſely to trade, but that finding our veſſel unfit for 
the ſea, we put in here to mend and repair her. 
Leave was granted us for this ; and I prepared to 
hale our veſſel aſhore, at the weſt end of the town, 
5 not far from the ſmall fort. It is there ſoft oozy 
ground, near a mile off ſhore, and deepens very 
leiſurely, being ſhoal water juſt by the ſhore, and 
when the tile goes out, it leaves the ooz dry a 
quarter of a mile irom the ſhore ; but a mile from 
ſhore you have clean ſand, and about four fathom 
at low water. Our veſſel floaed i in cloſe to the fort, 
and lay not twenty yards from it, and at low wa- 
ter it funk down into the mud; that we could not 
fit the after-part, as I would have done. Opium, 
which is much uſed by the Malayans in ſome places, 
was a great commodity here at this time”; but it is 
prohibited goods, and therefore tho* many aſked for 
it, we were ſhy of having it too openly known that 
we had any. Bur in ſhort, Mr. Coventry found a 
cuſtomer, 
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cuſtomer, and they found means to get it aſhoer, 
while the ſoldiers of the fort were at dinner. The 
cuſtomer was a Dutchman, and the price that he 
was to pay for it was as much as he was worth; 
and finding it to be nought, he would have been 
off his bargain; and when Mr. Coventry would 
not releaſe him, he abſconded. But Mr. Coventry 
having an intereſt in the ſhabander, he compellde 
the man's wife to pay for the opium, under the 
name of gold, for ſo Mr. Coventry called it. The 
ſhabander chid Mr. Coventry for ſmuggling with 
an inferior, when he might have done it better with 
him; but ſtood his friend in compelling the wo- 
man, tho* unjuſtly, ro pay for the opium. I ſaw 
this Dutchman on board his.own veſſel, when he 
had bought the opium, and he was very penſive 
and fad, He had a pretty fine houſe without the 
gates, and a garden, which maintained his family 
with pot-herbs, lallading, and fruits, beſides ſome 
for the market. This was managed by his wife, 
and he himſelf had two ſloops, and either employ- 
ed them, in trading among the Malayans for pep- 
per, carrying them ſuch commodities as they want- 
ed, eſpecially. opium, or by hiring himſelf and 
ſloop to the Dutch Eaſt India company, to go whi- 

ther they would ſend him. It was not long ſince he 
had been at the ſpice iſlands with rice, which he 
ſold at a profitable rate ; but he told me he was not 
ſuffered to bring any ſpice from thence, except eight 
or ten pounds tor his own ipending ; neither was 
there ſo much profit that way for him, as by tra- 
ding at home among the Malayans, either on the 
coalt of Malarca or Sumatra. For though he and 
other 'freemen are not ſuffered to trade tor them- 
ſelves to any places where the company have facto- 


ries, or guardſhips, yet they could find trade e- A 


nough nearer home, and by this trade the freemen | 
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of Malacca pick up a good livelihood. It was on 
this home trade that he was now bound, and the 
opium had been very beneficial to him, had it been 
good; but he went away and ordered his wife not 
to pay for it, but left Mr. Coventry to take it again, 
and upon the ſhabander's compelling, her to take it 
and pay for it, the complained they were utterly 
undone, for the opium, when it came to be exa- 
mined, was really very bad, and worth little or no- 
Wng. 5 8 50 
Here Mr. Coventry bought iron bars, arack, 
canes, and rattans, wherewith we loaded our vef- 
ſel, which was now ſet on float again. The Dutch 
brought moſt of our goods on board, and were 
more kind than I expected, for they had not uſed 
to trade with us, and I believe the news of our re- 
volution in England had ſweetned them, for they 
often drank the konings health with us very hearti- 
ly. While we were here we made two new cables 
of rattans, each of them four inches about. Our 
captain bought the rattans, and hired a Chineſe to 
work them, who was very. expert at making ſuch 
wooden cables. Theſe cables I found ſerviceable 
enough after, in mooring the veſſel with either of 
them, for when I carried out the anchor, the cable 
being thrown out after me, ſwam like cork in the 
ſea, ſo that I could ſee when it was tight, which 
we cannot fo well diſcern in our hemp cables, whoſe. 
weight ſinks them down; nor can we carry them 
out but by placing two or three boats at ſome diſ- 
tance aſunder, to buoy up the cable, while the long, 
boat rows out the anchor. To conclude with Ma- 
lacca, our goods being all on board, we filled our 
water, and got all in readineſs for our departure 
back again. | | 


. 
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c HAP. XXXIV. 
His return to Achin, | voyage to Fort. St. George and 


Bencouli, with irs deſcription. 


n 
1 
* 


E departed from Malacca towards Achin a- 
bout the middle of November, 1689, Mr. 


Coventry being weary of captain Minchin's com- 


pany, had bought a ſmall veſſel of ſeven or eight 


tons, and loaded her alſo with the ſame kind of 


goods. This he commanded himlelf, having a 
Portugueſe pilot, and three or four mariners under 
him, and we ſet out both ſhips in company together. 


We had now in captain Minchin's ſlip, but two. 


white men, the captain and I, the boatſwain being 
gone with Mr. Coventry; but we took in a paſſen- 
ger, one Mr. Richards an Engliſhman, who hav- 


ing lately married a Dutch woman at Malacca, 


came on board with her, to go as paſſengers to A- 

chin with us. i 5 "TEN Ef 
We had a land wind in the morning, and about 

eleven o'clock had the wind at north welt, a pretty 


ſtrong gale, and at twelve our fore: yard broke in 


the middle. We made ſigns to Mr. Coventry to 
bear down to us, who having weighed before us, 
was a mile to windward ; but he kept on, fearing 

to return, having bought his ſhip there by ſtealth; 
and we therefore returned alone into the Malacca 

road. As ſoon as we anchored, Mr. Richards 
was ſent aſhore to buy a new yard; I gave him the 


length and bigneſs. It was evening before he came 


on board again, and brought an old yard much too 
big and too long for us. This piece I ſhortned and 
ſhaped to my mind, and by twelve o'clock at night, 
had it fix d and flung, rigg'd, and the fail bent to 


it. | | 
| "©: 4 Then 
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Then we weighed again having a ſmall land wind, 
but the tide of flood was againſt us, and drove us 
to the eaſtward. When the ebb came we jogged 
on, and got about three leagues, anchoring when 
the flood « came, betauſe the winds were againſt us. 
Thus we continued plying with the ebb, and an- 
choring every flood, till we came to Pulo Parſalore, 
where the captain told me he would not go out the 
ſame way. we came in, as I would have perſuaded 
him, but kept the Malacca ſhore aboard, and paſt 
within the ſhoals. But in a few hours after we ran 
upon a ſhoal, driven on it by the tide of flood, 
which here ſet to the eaſtward, tho* by our reckon- 
ing it ſhobſ have been half ebb, and the flood 
ſhould have ſet weftward,. as we had it all the reſt 
of the way from Malacca, but the ſhoals probably 
cauſed ſome whirling about of the tide. However, 
the ſand we were ſtruck upon was not above one 
hundred yards in circumference, and the flood ri- 
ſing, we waited the time of high water, and then 
drove over it, having ſent our boat to diſcover how 
the ſhoals lay, while our ſhip was aground: Mr. 
Richards all the while being in great fear, leſt the 
Malayans up come off in their boats and attack 
the veſſel. 1785 

We were now y afloat again, nd ſoon got without 
all the ſhoals; yet we did not ſtand over to Suma- 
tra, but coaſted along neareſt the Malacca ſhore, it 
being now moſt proper for us ſo to do ; for having 
the winds weſterly, we could not have heat under 
the other ſhore. Two or three days after this, we 
had fight of ſome iſlands called Pulo Sambilong, 
which in the Malayan language ſignifies nine iſlands, 
there being ſo many of them, lying ſcattering at 
unequal diſtances from each other. It was near 

one of theſe iſlands that captain Minchin in a for- 
mer voyage was like to loſe his hand by a prick 

with 
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with a_cat-fiſhes fin, as I have ſaid in my former 
vol. p. 283, and though his hand was cured, yet 
he has loſt the uſe of it ever Bren, and is never 
likely to regain it more. 

We ſtood in pretty near the ſhore, in hopes to 
gain a freſh land wind. About ten o'clock the 
land wind came off, a gentle breeze and we coaſt- 
ed along ſhore. But a ſmall rornado coming off 
from the ſhore about midnight, we broke our mizen 
yard, and being near a Dutch iſland called Pulo 
Dinding, we made in for it, and anchored there 
the night enſuing, and found there a Dutch ſloop, 
manned with about thirty ſoldiers at an anchor. 

This is a ſmall iſland lying ſo near the main, that 
ſhips paſſing by cannot know it to be an iſland. It 
is pretty high land and well watered with brooks. 
The mould is blackiſh, deep and fat in the lower 
ground, but the hills are ſome what rocky, yet in 
general very woody. The trees are of divers ſorts, 
many of which are good timber, and large enough 
for any uſe. Here are ſome fir for maſts and yards, 
being naturally light, yet tough and ſerviceable. 
There is good riding on the eaſt ſide, between the 
jſland and the main. You may come in with the 
ſea- breeze, and go out with a land wind, there i is 
water enough, and a ſecure harbour. 

The Dutch, who are the only inhabitants, have 
a fort on the eaſt ſide, cloſe by the ſea, in a bend- 
ing of the iſland, which makes a ſmall cove for ſhips 
to anchor in. The fort is built four ſquare, with- 
out flankers or baſtions, like a houſe ; every ſquare. 
is about ten or twelve yards. The walls are of a 
good thickneſs, made of ſtone, and carried up to 
the height of about thirty feet, and covered over 
head like a dwelling houſe. There may be about 
twelve or fourteen guns in it, ſome looking out 
at every ſquare. Theſe guns are mounted on a 


14 2 ſtrong 
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ſtrong platform, made within the walls, about ſix- 
teen feet high, and there are ſteps on the out ſide 


to aſcend to the door that opens to the platform, 


L 


| ſtands, there 


there being no other way into the fort. Here is a 
governor and about twenty or thirty ſoldiers, who 
all lodge in the fort. The ſoldiers have their lodg- 
ing in the platform among the guns, but the go- 

vernor has a fair chamber above it, where he lies 
with ſome of the officers. About a hundred yards 


from the fort on the bay by the ſea, there is a low 


timbered houſe, where the governor abides all the 
day time. In this houſe there were two or three 
rooms for their uſe, but the chief was the gover- 
nor's dining room. This fronted to the ſea, and 
the end of it looked towards the fort. There were 
two large windows. of about ſeven or eight feet 
ſquate, the lower part of them about tour or five 
feet from the ground. Thele windows were wont 
to be left open all the day, to let in the refreſhing 
breeze, but in the night, when the governor with- 
drew to the fort, they were cloſed with ſtrong ſhut- 


ters, and the doors made faſt till the next day. The 


continent of Malacca oppoſite to the iſland, is pret- 
ty low champaign land, covered with lofry woods, 
and right againſt the bay where the Dutch lort 
is a navigable river for 1mall craft. 
The product of the « country thereabouts, beſides 
rice and other eatables, is tutaneg, a fort of tin; 1 
think coarſet than ours. The natives are Malay- 
ans, who, as I have alr-ays obſerved, are bold and 
treacherous ; yet the trading people are affable and 
courteous to merchants. | 
Theſe are in all reſpects, as to their religion, cu- 
ſtom, and manner of living, like other Malayans. 
Whether they are governed by a king or raja, or 


what other manner of government they live under 


1 know not. They have canoes and boats of their 


OWN, 
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own, and with theſe they fiſh and traffick amongſt 
themſelves; but the tin trade is that which has for- 
merly drawn merchant ftrangers thither. But tho? 
the country might probably yield great quantities 
of this metal, and the natives are not only inclin- 
able, but very deſirous to trade with ſtrangers, yet 


are they now reſtrained by the Dutch, who have 


monopolized that trade to themſelves. It was pro- 
bably for the luere of this trade that the Dutch 


built the fort on. the iſland ; but this not wholly. 


anſwering their ends, by reaſon of the diſtance be- 
tween it and the river's mouth, which is about four 
or five miles, they have alſo a guardſhip commonly 
lying here, and a ſloop with twenty or thirty armed 
men, to hinder other nations from this trade. For 
this tutaneg or tin is a valuable mmodity in the 
bay of Bengal, and here purchaſed reaſonably, by 
giving other commodities in exchange: neither is 
this commodity peculiarly found hereabouts, but 
tarther northerly alſo on the coaſt, and particularly 
in the kingdom of Queda there is much of it. The 
Dutch alſo commonly keep a guardſhip, and have 
made ſome fruitleſs eſſays to bring that prince and 
his ſubjects to trade only with them; but here over 
againſt Pulo Dinding, no ſtrangers dare approach 
to trade; neither may any ſnip come in hither but 
with conſent of the Dutch. Therefore as ſoon as 


we came to an anchor at the eaſt end of the iſland, 


we ſent our boat aſhore to the governor, to deſire 
leave to wood, water, and cut a new mizen-yard. 
He granted our requeſt, and the boat returned on 
board, and brought word alſo that Mr. Coventry 
touch'd here to water, and went out that morning. 
The next morning betimes captain Minchin ſent me 
aſhore to cut a yard. I applied myſelf to the go- 
vernor, and deſired one of his ſoldiers might go 
with me, and ſhew me the beſt timber for that Ns 
| | uc 
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but he excuſed himſelf, and ſaid his ſoldiers were 
all buſy at preſent, but that J might go and cut any 
tree that I liked. So I went into the woods, where 
I ſaw abundance of very fine ſtrait trees, and cut 
down ſuch a one as I thought fit for my turn; and 
having cut it of a juſt length, and ſtripped off the 
bark, I left it ready to be fetched away, and re- 
turn'd to the fort, where I dined with the gover- 
nor. Preſently after dinner, our captain, with Mr. 
Richards and his wite came aſhore, I went on board. 
The governor met them at the landing, and con- 
ducted them into the dining room I ſpoke of, where 
they treated the governor with punch, made of 
brandy, ſugar, and lime juice, which they brought 
with them from on board; for here is nothing, not 
ſo much as the overnor's drink, but what they 
have from Malacca : no herbs or fruit grow here, 
but all is either terch'd from Malacca, or is brought 
by the Malayans from the main. It is not thro? 
any ſterility in the ſoil, for that is very fat and 
fruitful ; neither is it chro? the laſineſs of the Dutch, 
for that is a vice they are not guilty of; but it is 
from a continual fear of the Malayans, with whom 
tho? they have a commerce, yet they dare not truſt 
them ſo far, as to range about the iſland in any 
work of huſbandry, or indeed to go far from the 
fort, for there only they are ſafe. But to return to 
the governor, he, to retalliate the captain's and 
Mr. Richard's kindneſs, ſent a boat out to fiſn, to 
ſome better entertainment for his gueſts, than 
the fort yieided at preſent, About four or five 
o'clock, the boat returned with a good diſh of fiſh. 
Theſe were immediately dreſs'd for ſupper, and the 
boat was ſent out again to get more, for Mr. Rich- 
ards and his lady to carry on board with them. In 
the mean time the tood was brought into the din- 


ing-room, and placed on the table. The 5 
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and plates were of ſilver, and there was a ſilver 
punch bowl full of liquor. The governor, his gueſts, 
and ſome of his officers were ſeated, but juſt as they 
began to fall to, one of the ſoldiers cried out, Ma- 
layans, and ſpoil'd the entertainment; for immedi- 
ately the governor, without ſpeaking a word, leap'd 
out of one of the windows, to get as ſoon he could 
to the fort. His officers followed, and all the ſer- 
vants that attended were ſoon in motion. Every one 
of them took the neareſt way, ſome out of the 
windows others out of the doors, leaving the three 
gueſts by themſelves, who ſoon followed with all 
the haſte they could make, without knowing the 
meaning of this ſudden conſternation of the gover- 
nor and his people. But by that time the captain, 
Mr. Richards and his wife were got to the fort; the 
governor, who was arrived before, ſtood at the 
door to receive them. As ſoon as they were entered 
the fort, the door was ſhut, and all the ſoldiers and 
ſervants being within already; nor was any man 
ſuffered to fetch away the victuals, or any of the 
plate: but they fired ſeveral guns to give notice to 
the Malayans that they were ready for them; but 
none of them came on. For this uproar was occa- 
ſioned by a Malayan canoe full of armed men, that 
lay ſculking under the iſland, cloſe by the ſhore ; 
and when the Dutch boat went out a ſecond time to 
fiſh, the Malayans ſet on them ſuddenly, and un- 
expected, with their creſſets and lances, and killed 
ane or two, the reſt leaping overboard, got away ; 
for they were cloſe by the ſhore, and being withour 
arms were not able to make any reſiſtance. It was 
about a mile from the fort; and being landed, eve- 
ry one of them made what haſte he could to the 
fort, and the firſt that arrived was he who cried in 
that manner, and frightned the governor from ſup- 


per. Our boat was at this time aſhore for water, 
| ds and 
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and were filling it in a ſmall brook by the banquet- 
ting-houſe. I know not whether our boats crew 
took notice of the alarm, but the Dutch call'd to 


them, and bid them make haſte on board, which 


they did; and this made us keep good watch all 
night, having all our guns loaded and primed for 
ſervice. But it rained fo hard all night, that I did 
not much fear being attacked by any Malayans, be- 
ing informed by one of our ſeamen whom we took 
in'at Malacca, that the Malayans ſeldom or ever 
make any attack when it rains. It is what I had 
before obſerved of other Indians, both Eaſt and 
weft ; and tho' then they might make their attacks 
with the greateſt advantage on men armed with 
hand guns, yet I never knew it practiſed, at which 
I have wondered: for *tis then that we moſt fear 
them, and they. might then be moſt ſucceſsful, be- 
cauſe their arms, which are uſually lances and creſ- 
ſets, which theſe Malayans had, could not be da- 
maged by the rain, as our guns would be. But 
they cannot endure to be in the rain; and it was 
in the evening before the rain fell, that they aſſault- 
ed the Dutch boat. The next morning the Dutch 
ſloop weighed, and went to. look after the Malay- 
ans but having failed round. the iſland, and ſeeing 
no enemy, they anchored again. I alſo ſent men 
aſhore in our boat to bring off the mizen yard that 
J had cut the day before; but it was ſo heavy a 
kind of timber, that they could not bring it out of 
the woods. Captain Minchin was ſtil] aſhore, and 
he being acquainted with it, deſired the governor 


to fend a ſoldier, to ſhew our men what trees were 


beft for our uſe, which he did, and they preſently 
cut a ſmall tree, about the bigneſs and length of 
that which I cut, and brought it on board. I im- 
mediately went to work, and having fitted it for 
uſe; bent my ſail, and hoiſted it up into its Pe! 
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In the evening captain Minchin, Mr. Richards 
and his wife came on board, having ſtaid one night 
at the fort, and told me all that had happened to 
them aſhore. | | 

We now waited only y for a han: wind to carry us 
out. The former part of the night we had much 
rain, with thunder-and lightning, but no wind. At 
one o'clock we had a fmall wind, and got up our 
anchors. We got out before day, clear of the 
Hand, and ſteered along ſhore to the northward, 
intending to keep this ſhore aboard for twenty or 
thirty leagues farther, if the wind did not favour 
us; for the ſea winds were now at N. W. This 
day we kept near the ſhore, and the night enſuing ; 


bur the next day the wind came at N. and N. N. K. 


and we ſtood over for Sumatra, and the next even- 
ing we paſt by Diamond . point, and the wind com- 
ing at E. N E. we got, ia about two days more to 
Achin, about the end of November 1689. 

Here we found Mr. Coventry, who had got thi- 
ther two or three days before us. Captain Minchin 
went aſhore with his paſſengers, and was diſcharg'd 
of his command. I kept on board till all the goods 
were unladen, and then lay aſhore, and was very 
fick for a fortnight of a kind of fever. But after 
Chriſtmas, I was ſent. on board again, by order of 
Mr. Coventry, who had then bought out Mr. Dal- 
ton's and captain Tyler's ſhares, to take charge of 
the veſſel which he then loaded witb pepper, cu- 
bebs (which I think grow ſomewhere in Sumatra) 


and tataneg, which he bought of an Engliſh veſſel 


that came from Queda to Achin; and Mith theſe 
he had alſo ſome of our Malacca cargo, which we 
kept on board, viz. rattans and walking-canes. 
With this cargo we were bound for Fort Sr. George. 
We took in alſo two Engliſh paſſengers, who had 

—— out of priſon in the mogul's country. The 


ne 
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one belong'd to the Defence, captain Heath's thip, 


which I came home to England in afterwards ; he 


Was purſer of it; the other was midſhipman in the 
Princeſs Anne, which. recurn'd to England at the 


ſame time. But during our war with the mogul, 


theſe ſhips had been in the bay of Bengal, to fetch 
away our effects from the river of Hugly. Theſe 


two men, with two or three others, went aſhore up- 
on ſome occaſion, and were taken priſoners by the 


' mogul's ſubjects, who ſent them a great way up 


into the country, where they were kept in cloſe cu- 
ſtody, and often threatned with death. The old 
nabob, or governor of the province, being remov- 
ed, and a new one coming thither, he releated them, 
and gave them leave to go to the fea ſide, where 
finding a Dutch ſhip bound to Batavia, theſe two 
and one more went on board her, the reſt getting 
other paſſage; but ſhe meeting with that Engliſh 
ſhip coming from Queda, which brought the tuta- 
neg L juſt now mentioned, to Achin, they left the 
Dutch ſhip, and went to Achin with the other Eng- 
liſh veſſel ; and thoſe two went with us now to F ort 
St. George. 

It was about new-year' s day, 1690, that we let 
out from Achin again. We ſteered away towards 
the Nicobar iſlands, and came in fight of that which 
I had formerly been ſet aſhore upon. But leaving 
it on our ſtar-board, we ttood more northerly up 


into the bay ; for by Mr. Coventry I had learn'd 


there were northerly and north eaſterly winds in the | 


bay at this time of year. We ſtood over. therefore 


as high as Pallacat, and having then a fair north _ 
| eaſt wind, we run along the coalt till we came be- 


fore Fort St. George, which was about the middle 

of January. | 
I was much pleaſed with the beautiful proſpect 
this place makes off at ſea. For it ſtands in a plain 
| ſandy 
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ſandy ſpot of ground, cloſe by the ſhore, the ſea 
ſometimes waſhing its walls, which' are of ſtone 
and high, with half moons and flankers, and a 
great many guns mounted on the battlements ; ſo 
that what wich the walls and fine buildings within 
the fort, the large town of Madras without it, the 
pyramids of the Engliſh tombs, houſes and gardens 
adjacent, and the variety of fine trees ſcattered up 
and down, it makes as agreeable a landſkip as I 
have any where ſeen. 

But it is not my deſign to enter into a deſcription 
of a place ſo well known to my countrymen as this 
is. It may ſuffice to have mentioned it, and that 
after ſome months ſtay here, and meeting with Mr. 
Moody and Jeoly the painted prince, I prepared to 
go for Sumatra again: I ſet out from Fort St. 
George with captain Howel in July, 1690, we ſteer- 
ed a pretty way along the coaſt of Coromandel, be- 
fore we ſtood over for Sumatra, and then made the 
beſt of our way for Bencouli. I have already ſpoken 
of my arrival there, but having given no account 
of the place, I ſhall do it briefly now. 

Bencouli lies on the weſt coaſt of the iſland of Su- 
matra, in about 4 d. S. lat. It is a place noted 
enough at ſea, by reaſon of a high ſlender hill in 
the country. It has a ſmall iſland before it within 
which ſhips ride. The point of Sallabar lies two 
or three leagues to the ſouthward of it, and runs 
out farther than any part of the ſhore, making a 
ſmall bay within it. Beſides theſe marks, when you 
come within two or three leagues of the ſhore, you 
will ſee the Engliſh fort fronting to the ſea, which 
makes a fine new; on the north welt of the fort is 

a ſmall river, at che mouth of which is a large ſtore- 
heuld to put pepper in. About a quarter of a mile 
from the {ea ſtands a ſmall Indian village, cloſe by 


the river, on the ſame ſide that the bort is on, and 
but 


* 
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but a ſmall diſtance from it. The houſes are ſmall 
and low, all built on poſts after the Malayan man- 
ner, as at Mindanao and Achin, for it is a ſwamp' 
that the town ftands on ; but the Malayans uſually 
chuſe to build in ſuch low places near rivers, for 
the convenience of waſhing themſelves, which they 
greatly delight in; as it is indeed a part of their re- 
ligion as Mahometans; and if they can, they will 
have their houſes ſtand on poſts over the river. 
Ihe weather here is none of the pleaſanteſt. 
There are great rains, chiefly in September, Octo- 
ber, and November, and pretty great heats. But 
when the wind blew hard, which it would oft-n do, 
the air would be chill; and tlie ſea-breezes in ſair 
weather were generally pretty freſn and comfort- 
able. The land winds coming over ſwamps, uſual- 
ly brought a ſtink with them. It is in general an un- 
healthy place, and the ſoldiers of the fort were ſick- 
ly and died very faſt. On the fouth ſide of the fort 
is a fair champaign ſavannah, of a mile or two 
ſquare, called Greenhil. It produces long thick 
8E. the N. W. part of it fronts the ſea, and the | 

S. E. is bounded with lofty woods. 

The ſoil of this country is very different, accord 
ing to its different poſition; for within land it is 
hilly, yet thoſe hills are covered with trees, which 
 Thews it to be fruitful enough. The low land, near 
the river, eſpecially near the ſea, is ſwampy, pro- 
ducing nothing but reeds, or bamboes, but the 
higher ground, which is of a reaſonable height, is 
very fruitful. The mould is deep, and either black 
or yellow; and in ſome places clay, or ſuch mould 
as is very proper for making bricks. | 

The trees in the woods are moſtly large bodied, 
ſtraight and tall; they are of divers forts, ſome or 
other of them fit for any uſes. The fruits of the 


country arc much of the ſame as at chin and Ma- 
| lacca, 
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lacca, viz. limes, oranges, guavas, plantains, bo- 


nanoes, cocoa-nuts, jacks, durians, mangoes, man- 


gaſtans, pompions, pine apples, and pepper 5 The 
roots ate yams, and potatoes; rice grows here pret- 


* * 


ty well alſo; but whether the natives ſow enough 


for their owt ſpending or no, I know not. The 


porcupines, guances, lizards, &c. The tame fowls 


are ducks and dunghill fowls, Both in great plenty. 
The wild fowl are parots, parakites, pidgeons, tur- 
| tle-doves, and many forts of ſmaller birds. 


The natives alſo are ſwarthy Indians like their 
neighbours of Achin. They are ſlender, ſtraight, 
active, and induſtrious. They are ſociable and de- 
firous of trade; but it they are. affronted, they are 


_ treacherous and revengeful. They live together in 
towns, and ſpeak the Malayan language; conform- 
ing themſelves ici their habit, food, and cuſtoms to 
other Malayans, Who are all, fo far as I learned, of 


S 
<7 


the Mahometan religion. There are ſome mecha- 
nics among them; a few ſmiths, but moſt of them 


are carpetiters, and let themſelves out to hire to the 


„ SG 


are ſuch as they uſe at Mindanao, ſo contrived as 


to ſerve allo for an ads. Here are alſo fiſhermen, 
who get a livelihood by fiſhing, and there are ſeve- 
ral ſorts of fiſh on the coaſt, beſides plenty of green 


turtle ; ſuch of the Malayans as live near the En- 


_ gliſh fort are uſually employed in the Eaſt India 

company's ſervice, to work for them; but the coun- 
try people are moſt huſbandmen, They plant roots, 
rice, pepper buſhes, &c. os 


Pepper is the chief vendible commodity in this 


country. It thrives very well on all the coaſt ; but 
the greateſt quantity of what is exported from 
hence, is either brought down this river out of the 


country, or fetched from Sillabar, or other places 
A 2 
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| bordering on the ſea, in ſmall veſſels. Pepper 
| grows plenty in other places of this ifland ; as at In- 
drapore, Pangaſanam, Jamby, Bancalis, &c. It io 


alſo on the iſland Java, on the coaſts of Malacca, 


Malabar, Cochinchina, &c. The coaſt of Malabar 
is ſaid to produce the beſt, or at leaſt there the na- 
tives take moſt care to have the beſt, by letting it 
grow till it is full ripe, for which reaſon it is larger 
and fairer than here, where they gather it too ſoon, 
to avoid loſing any; for as ſoon as it grows ripe, 
it is apt to ſhed and fall in waſte to the ground. 
It was the pepper trade that drew our Engliſh 
merchants to ſettle here. For after Bantam was 
| loft, our Engliſh who were wont to trade thither for 
this ſpice, were at a great loſs to regain the pepper 
trade, which now was in a manner fallen with the 
other ſorts of ſpice into the hands of the Dutch ; 
though the pepper which we were wont to fetch 
from Bantam did not all grow on this iſſand Java, 
nor perhaps the tenth part of it; for as I have been 
informed it came molt from Sumatra, particularly 
from Bencouli, and the adjacent parts, For this 
reaſon it behoved our merchants to get an intereſt 
here to prop up their declining trade. Yet, as I 
have been told, the ſucceſs was more owing to the 
natives of this place than themſelves ; for that ſome 
of the Rajas of the country ſent ambaſſadors to Fort 
St. George to invite the Engliſh hither to take poſ- 
ſeſſion, before the Dutch ſhould get it, who are ne- 
ver ſlack to promote their intereſt, and were now 
ſerting out on the ſame deſign. But however, the 
Engliſh had the good fortune to get hither firſt 
though ſo narrowly, that the Dutch were within an 
ace of preventing them, their ſhips being in fight 
before our men got aſhore. But the Dutch coming 
thus too late, were put of their deſigns, for the En- 
gliſh immediately got aſhore ſome guns, and wo 
| e readꝝ 
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ready to defend their intereſt. This might happen 
about the year 1685, as I was informed, for they 
told me it was five or ſix years before I came hither, 
and the Engliſh immediately fortified themſelves. 
The fort, as I ſaid before, fronts to the ſea, and 
ſtands about one hundred paces from the river. 
There has been a great deal of coſt beſtowed on it, 
but to little purpoſe ; for *tis the molt irregular 
piece I ever ſaw. I told the governor the beſt way 
was to new model it, and face it with ſtone or brick, 
either of which might be eaſily had, He ſaid he 
liked my counſel, but being ſaving for the com- 
pany, he rather choſe to repair it, by the making 
ſome alterations ; but ſtill to as little purpoſe, for 
*rwas all made ground, and having no facing to 
keep it up, it would moulder away every wet ſea- 
ſon, and the guns often fall down into the ditches. 
What was poſſible to be done I endeavoured to do 
while I was there. I made the baſtions as regular 
as I could upon the model they were made by, and 
Whereas the fort was deſigned to be a patagon, and 
there were but four of the baſtions made, I ſtaked 
out for a fifth, and drew a plan of it, which I gave 
the government ; and had I ſtaid longer I ſhould 
have made up the other baſtion, but the whole plan 
is too big by half for ſo ſorry a garriſon, and the 
beſt way of mending it, is to demoliſh all of it, and 

make a new one. | / 3 
The fort was but ſorrily governed when I was 
there, nor was there that care taken to keep a good 
correſpondence with the natives in the neighbour- 
hood, as I think ought to be, in all trading places 
eſpecially. When I came thither there were two 
neighbouring Rajas in the ſtocks, for no other rea- 
ſon, but becauſe they had not brought down to the 
fort ſuch quantity of pepper, as the governor had 
ſent for. Yet theſe Rajas rule in the country, and 
e '® have 


But the fort, as bad as it is, is guard enough againſt 
uſe artillery if they had it. At another time they 


Jo the fort be left with ſmall defence. For the Ma- 


there were about one thouſand of them got toge- 


of Coromandel, near Cape Comorin, belonging to 


amiſs to gratify the readers curioſity therewith, who 
would probably be deſirous to know the ſucceſs 
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have a conſiderable number of ſubjects, who were 
ſo exaſperated at theſe inſolences, that, as I have 
ſince been informed, they came down and affaulted 
the fort, under the conduct of one of theſe Rajas. 


ſuch indifferent ſoldiers as they are, who though 
they have courage enough, yet ſcarce any arms be- 
ſides back-ſwords, creſſets, and lances, nor ſkill to 


made an attempt to ſurprize the fort, under pre- 
tence of a cock match, to which they hoped the 
garriſon would come out, to ſhare in the ſport, and 


layans here are great lovers of cock- fighting, and 


ther about this match, while their armed men lay 
in ambuſh. But it ſo happened that none of the 
garriſon went out to the cock - match, but one John 
Necklin, a Dane, who was a great gameſter him- 
ſelf; and he diſcovering the ambuſh, gave notice 
of it to the governor, who was in diſorder enough 
upon their approach ; but a few of the great guns/ 
drove them away. | . 
{I have nothing more to add, but what concerns 
myſelf, and therefore ſhall only take notice at pre- 
ſent of two paſſages, which I think I ought not to 
omit. NE 4; 
The firſt is, that at my return from Malacca, a 
little before Chriſtmas, 1689, I found at Achin 
one Mt. Morgan, who was one of our ſhips crew 
that left me aſhore at Nicobar, now mate of a Daniſh 
ſhip of Trangambar, which is a town on the coaſt 


the Danes; and receiving an account of our crew 
from him and others, I thought it might not be 


or 
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of thole r ambler Sy in their i new intended expedition 
towards the Red Sea, and withal I thought it might 
not be unlikely that theſe papers may fall into the 


hands of ſome of our London merchants, who were 


concerned in fitting out that ſhip, which I ſaid far- 
merly, was called the Cygnet of London, ſent on 


a trading voyage into the South Seas, under the 


command of captain Swan; and that they might 
be willing to have a particular information of the 
fate of their ſhip. And by the way, even before 
this meeting with Mr. Morgan, while I was at Ton- 
quin, January, 1689, I met with an Engliſh ſhip 
in the river of Tonquin, called the Rainbow of 


London, captain Poole commander; by whoſe mate, * 


Mr. Barlow, who was returning in that ſhip to En- 


gland, I ſent a packet, which he undertook to de- 
liver to the merchants, owners of the Cygnet, ſome 
of which he ſaid he knew ; wherein I gave a parti- 
_ cular account of all the courſe and tranſactions of 
their ſhip, from the time of my firſt meeting it in 
the South Seas, and going on board it there, to its 
leaving me aſhore at Nicobar. But I never could 
at the ſame time, were received. 6 
Tp proceed therefore with Morgan's relation; he 
tald me, that when they in the Cygnet went away 
from Nicobar, in purſuit of their intended voyage 
to Perſia, they directed their caurſe towards Cey- 
lon. But not being able to weather it, the weſterly 
monſoon bearing hard againſt them, they were 
obliged to ſeek refreſhment on the coaſt of Coro- 
mandel. Here this mad fickle crew were upon new 


* 


lelays and obſtructions, that many of them grew 


hear that eber that, or other letters which. I ſent 


e again. Their deſigns meeting with ſuch 


| weary of it, and about half of them went aſhore. Of 
this number, Mr. Morgan, who told me this, and 


Mr. Herman e the ſurgeon, went to the 


- Danes 
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Danes at T rangambar, who kindly received them. 
There they lived very well, and Mr. Morgan was 
employed as a mate in a ſhip of theirs at this time 
to Achin,; and captain Knox tells me, that he ſince 
commianded the Curtana, the ſhip that I went in to 
Tonquin, which captain Weldon having fold to 
the Mogul's ſubjects, they employed Mr. Morgan 
as captain to trade in her for them, and it is an uſ- 
ual thing for the trading Indians to hire Europeans 
to go officers on board their ſhips; eſpecially cap. 
yp and gunners. _ 

About two or three more of theſe that were ſet 
hoe: went to Fort St. George; but the main bo- 
dy of them were for going into the Mogul's fervice. 
Sur ſeamen are apt to have great notions of I Kno, 
not whar profit and advantages to be had in ſerving 
the Mogul; nor do they want for fine ſtories to en- 
courage one another to it. It was what theſe men 
had long been thinking and talking of as a fine 
thing; but now they went upon it in good earneſt. 
The place where they went aſhore was at a town of 
the Moors; which name our ſeamen give to all the 
ſubjects of the great mogul, but eſpecially his ma- 
hometan ſubjects, calling the idolaters, Gentous, 
or Raſhbouts. At this Moors town they got a 
peun to be their guide to the mogul's neateſt camp, 
for he hath always ſeveral armies in his vaſt empire. 

Theſe peuns are forne of the Gentous, or Raſh- 
bouts, who in all places along the coaſt, eſpecially 
in ſeaport towns, make it their buſines' to hire 
themſelves to wait upon ſtrangers, be they mer- 
chants, ſeamen, or what they will. To qualify 
them for ſuch attendance, they learn the Eutopean 
Janguages, Engliſh, Dutch, French, Porrugueſe, &c. 
ecording as they have any of 'the factories of theſe 


nations, in their neighbourhood, or are viſited' by 


their Tips.” No ſooner doth 221 ſuch come ro 
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anchor, and the men come aſhore, bows there are | 


many of theſe peuns ready to proffer their ſervice, 


*Tis uſual for the ſtrangers to hire their attendance 5 


during their ſtay there, giving them about a crown 
a month of our money, more or leſs. The richeſt 
ſort of men will commonly hire two or three pe- 


ung to wait upon them; and even the common 
ſeamen, if able, will hire vie apiece to attend them, ; 
either for convenience or oftentation ; or ſometimes | 
one peun between two of them. Theſe peuns ſerve. 
them in many capacities, as Interpreters, brokers, | 


ſervants to attend at meals and to g0 to market, 


and on errands, &c. Nor do they give any trou- 


ble, for they eat at their own homes and lodge 


there, whe they have done their maſter's buſineſs ' 


for them, expecting nothing but their wages, except 


that they have a certain allowance of about a fanam, 


or three pence in a dollar, which is an 18th part 


profit, by way of brokerage for every bargain they | 
drive; being commonly employed in buying and 
ſelling, When the ſtrangers go away, their peuns 
deſire OM to give them their names in writing, ; 
with a certificate of their honeſt and diligent ſervice 
to them; and theſe they ſhew to the next comers, 
to get into bulineſs ; ſome are able to produce 4 


large ſcrowl of ſuch certificates. 


But to proceed ; the Moors town, where theſe 
men landed, was not far from Cunnimere, a ſmall 


Engliſh factory on the Coromandel coaſt. The go- 


vernor whereof having intelligence by the Moors 
of the landing of theſe men, and their intended 


march to the mogul's Fae ſent out a captain with 


his company to oppoſe it. He came up with them, 


and gave them hard words; but they being thirty 
or forty reſolute fellows, not eaſily daunted, he 
durſt not attack them, but returned to the gover- 


nor, and the 1 news of it was ſoon 92 to Fort St. 
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| George. During their march, John Oliver as 
l Was one of them, privately. told the peun Who 
| © guided them, that himſelf was their captain. So 
when they came to the camp, the peun told this to 
the general; and when their ſtations and pay were 
aflign'd them, John Oliver had 4 greater reſpeft ; 
paid him than the reſt; and whereas their pay 
ten pagodas a month each man, (a pat 84 is two 
| dollars or nine thillings' Engliſh) his pa Was twen⸗ 
| iy pagodas; which ſtratägem and uſurpation of 
his occaſioned him no \mall envy, and indignation 
| from his comrades. | 
| Soon after this two or three of them vent to 
Agra, to be of the mogul's g ruard; _ A while” after 
| the. governor of Fort St. ings ſent a meſſage to 
| the main body of them, and a pardon to "tt 7 
E them from thence; which fnoſt of them accepted, 
and came away. John Oliver, and the fmall re- 
mainder, continued i in the country; but leaving the 
| | CHOP went u on and down plangering villages, and 
fleeing when they were Ppurfued, and this was the. 
lan revs: I heard of them. This account I had; 
partly by Mr. Morgan, from ſome of thoſe deſerts 
ers he met with at Trangambar ; and partly from 
others of them whom I met with myſelt afterwards 
at Fort S. George. And theſe were the adventures 5 
of thoſe who went up into the country. 
i Captain Read having thus loft the beſt half of 
| his men, ſailed away with the reſt of them, after 
| having filled his water, and ę fot rice, ſtill intending 
for the Red Sea. When they were near Ceylon, 
they met with a Portugueſe ip richly laden; 
out of which they took what t a and 
then turned her away again. om | thence 
they purſued their N , but the welſterly 
Pinds bearing hard againft them, and making it 


hatdly probable Tor" them to reach the Red gy 
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ſtood- away for Madagafear. There they entered 
into the ſervice of one of the pety princes of that 
iſland; to aſſiſt him againſt his neighbours, - with 
whom he was at wars. During this interval, a ſmall - 


veſſel fram New Tork came hither” to purchaſe 
ſlaves; which trade is driven here, as it is upon the 


coaſt of Guinez ; one nation or elan ſelling others 
that are their enemies. Captain Read, with about 
five or ſix more, ſtole away fromm their crew, and: 
went on board this New York ſhip; and captain 
Teat was made commander of the refidue. ' Soon 
after which, a brigantine frgm the Welt Indies, cap- 
tain Knight commander, com coming thither with de- 
ſign to go to the Red Sex allo; theſe of the Cyg- 
net contorted with them, and they went together to 
the ifland Johanna. Thence going together to- 
wards the Red Sea, the Cygnet proved leaky, and' 
failed heavily, being much out of repair, captain 
Knight grew weary of her company, and giving her 
the ſlip in the night, went away for Achin; for 
iaving heard that there was plenty of gold there, 
he went thither with defign to cruize ; and twas 
from one Mr. Humes, belonging to the Ann of 
London, captain Freke commander, who had gone 
on board captain Knight, and whom I ſaw after- 


wards at Achin, that I had this relation. Some of 


captain Freke's men, their own ſhip being loſt, had 


gone on board the Cygnet at Johanna; and 


after captain Knight had left her, ſhe fill pur 
ſued her voyage towards the Red Sea; but the 


winds being againſt them, and the ſhip in ſo ill a 


condition, They | were forced to bear away for Coro- 
mandel, where captain Teat and his own men went 
aſhore to ſerve the mogul. But the ſtrangers of 
captain Freke's ſhip, who kept ſtill on board the 
Cygnet undertook to carry her for England ; and 


the laſt news [ heard vf her, was from capt. Knox, 


| who 
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who tells me that ſhe now lies ſunk in St. Auguſtin's 
bay in Madagaſcar. This digreſſion I haye made 
to give an account of our ſhip.  _ 


. P # « 


The other paſſage I ſhall ſpeak of, that occurred 
in the interval of the tour I made from Achin, is 
with relation to the painted prince, whom I brought 
with me into England, and who died at Oxford. 


For while I was at Fort. St. George, about April 


1690, there arrived a ſhip called the Mindanag 


Merchant, laden with clove bark from Mindanao; 
three of captain Swan's men, that remained there 
when we went from thence, came in her; from 
whom I had the account of captain Swan's death, 
as is before related. There was alſo one Mr. Moody, 
who was ſupercargo of the ſhip. This gentleman 
bought at Mindanao, the painted prince Jeoly, 
mentioned in chapter XX. and his mother, and 
brought them to Fort St. George, where they were 
much admired by all that faw them. Some time 
after this, Mr. Moody, who ſpoke the Malayan lan- 
guage very well, and was a perſon yery capable to 
manage the company's affairs, was ordered by the 
governor of Fort St. George to prepare to go to In- 
drapore, an Engliſh factory on the weſt coaſt of Su- 
matra, in order to ſucceed Mr. Gibbons, who was 


chief of that place. | + 5333 
By this time I was very intimately acquainted 
with Mr. Moody, and was importuned by him to 
go with him, to be gunner of the fort there. I al- 
ways told him I had a great deſire to go to the bay 
of Bengal, and that I had now an offer to go thi- 

ther with captain Medcalf, who wanted a mate, and 

had already ſpoke to me. Mx. Moody, to encou- 
rage me to go with him, told me, that if I would 
go with him to Indrapore, he would buy a ſmall 
veſſel there, and ſend me to the iſland Meangis, 
commander of her, and that I ſhould carry prince 


Jeoly 
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Jeoly and his mother with me (that being their 
country) by which means I might ou a commerce: 
with his people for cloves. - - 
This was a deſign chat I liked very well, there- 
fore I conſented to go thither. It was ſome time 
in July 1690, when we went from Fort St. George, 
in a ſmall ſhip called the Diamond, captain Howel: 
command. We were about fifty or ſixty paſſengers 
in all; ſome ordered to be left at Indrapore, and ſome 
at Bemebult: five or ſix of us were officers, the reſt 
ſoldiers to the company. We met nothing in our 
voyage that deſerves notice, till we came abreaſt of 
Indrapore, and then the wind came at north weſt, 
and ble w ſo hard that we could not get in, but were 
forced to bear away to Bencouli, another Engliſn 
factory on the ſame coaſt, which lay fifty or .axty 
leagues to the ſouthward of Indrapore. ; 
Upon our arrival at Bencouli we ſaluted . fort, 
and were weloomed 'by them. The ſame day we: 
came to an anchor; and captain Howe), and. Nr. 
Moody, with the other merchants went aſhore, and 
were all kindly received by the governor of the fort. 
It was two days after before J went aſhore, and then 
J was importuned by the governor to ſtay there, to 
be gunner of this fort, becauſe the gunner was 
lately dead; and this being a place of more import 
than Indrapore, I ſhould' do the company more ſer- 
vice here than there. I told the governor if he would: 
augment my ſalary, which by agreement with the 
governor of Fort St, Georke, I was to have — 
Indrapore, I was willing to ſerve him; provided 
Mr. Moody would conſent to it. As to my ſalary, 
he told me, I ſhould have twenty four dollars per 
month: which was as much as he ng to the old 
gn. : 
Mr. Moody gave no anſwer till a week afrery and 
5 chen, yu * to be * to Indrapore, he told 
me 
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me I might uſe-my own liberty, either to ſtay kurt 
or go with him to Indrapore. He add, that if 
[oe — — was neut apts 799 08 to 
miſe, in gert 2 ve or me to 
go to Meang's, with Jooly and his mother; but he 
would be fo fair to me, that becauſe I left Made- 
ras on his account, he would give me half ſhate of 
the two painted people, and leave them in my poſ- 
— — at my diſpoſal. I accepted of - 5 of- 
fer, and nne vere el drawn bezween 
us. 
. Thus it was that I came to have this painted 
prince, whoſe. name was Jeoly, and his mother. 
They were born on a ſmall iſland call Meangis, | 
which is once or twice mentioned i in chapter XX. 
I faw the iſland twice, and two more cloſe by it: 
_ of 8 wy 10 — 4 ſqur or 4 4 
eagues ro a a g eight. Jeoly him- 
ſelf told me, that they all three abounded with 
, cloves, and nutmegs ; for I ſhewed him ſome 
of each * ſeveral 8 — 1 me in the 
Malayan auguage, whic el rent well; 
hadda madochala ſe bullawan ; that is, 
chere is abundance of gold at Meangis. Bullawan, 
1 have obſerved to be the common word for gold 
at Mindanao; but whether the proper Malayan 
word I know got, for I found much difference be- 
rween the Malayan language as it was ſpoken at 
indanao, and the language on the coaſt of Ma- 
and Achin. Then I ſhewed him ſpice, he 
You 'not only tell me that there was 3 
that is, abundance; but to make it appear more 
| hin: he would alſo ſnew me the hair of his head, 
ching frequent among all che Indians that I have 
met with, ta ſhew their hair, when they would 
expreſs more than they can number. He told me 
* his father was raja of che ge 
| cher | 
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they lived; that there was not above thirty men on 


the iſland, and about one hundred women; that he 
| himſelf had five wives and eight children, and that 
one of his wives painted him. 


He was painted all down his breaſt, between his | 


ſhoulders behind; on his thighs (moſtly) before; 
and in the form of ſeveral broad rings, or bracelets 
reund his arms and legs. I cannot liken the draw- 
ings to any figure of animals, or the like, but they 
were wery curious, full of great variety of lines, 
flouriſhes, chequered work, &c. keeping a very 
graceful proportion, and appearing very artificial, 
even to wonder, eſpecially that upon and between 


his ſhoulder-blades. By the account he gave me 
of the manner of doing it, I underſtood that the 


painting was done in the ſame manner, as the Jeru- 
ſalem croſs is made in men's arms, by pricking the 
ſkin, and rubbing in a pigment. But whereas pow- 
der is uſed in making the Jeruſalem croſs, they at 
Meangis uſe the gum of a tree bearen to powder, 
called by the Engliſh drammer, which is uſed in- 
ſtead of pitch in many parts of India. He told 
me, that moſt of the men and women on the iſland 
were thus painted; and alſo that they had all ear- 
rings made of gold, and gold ſhackles about their 
legs and arms ; that their common food, of the 


produce of the land, was potatoes and yams; that 
they had plenty of cocks and hens; but no other 


tame towl. He ſaid that fiſh (of which he was a great 
lover, as wild Indians generally are) was very plenti- 
ful about the iſland; and they had canoes, and 
went a fiſhing frequently in them; and that they 


often viſited the other two ſmall iſlands, whoſe in- 


habirants ſpeak the ſame language as they did; 
which was ſo unlike the Malayan, which he had 
learn'd while he was a ſlave at Mindanao, that 
when his mother and he were talking together 50 

| their 
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their Meangian tongue, I could not underſtand one 
word they ſaid. And indeed all the Indians who 
ſpeak Malayan, who are the trading. and politer 
| ſort, looked on theſe Meangians as a kind of Bar- 
barians ; and upon any occaſion of diflike, would 
call them bobby, that is, hoggs, the greateſt ex- 
| preſſion of contempt that can be, eſpecially from the 
mouth of Malayans, who are generally Mahometans, 
and yet the Malayans every where call a woman 
babby, a name not much different; and mamma 
ſignifies a man. Though theſe two laſt words pro- 
rly denote male and female; and as ejam ſigni- 
fies a fowl, ſo ejam mamma is a cock, and ejam 
babbi is a hen. But this by the way. 
... He ſaid alſo that the cuſtoms of thoſe other iſles, 
and their manner of living, was like theirs, and that 
They were the only people with whom they had any 
converſe; and that one time, as he, with his father, 
mother, and brother, with two or three men more, 
were going to one of theſe other iſlands, they were 
driven by a ſtrong wind on the coaſt of Mindanao, 
where they were taken by the fiſnermen of that. 
iſland, and carried aſhore, and ſold as ſlaves, being 
firſt ſtriped of their gold ornaments. I did not ſee 
any of the gold that they wore, but there were 
great holes in their ears, by which it was manifeſt 
that they had worn ſome ornaments in them, Jeoly 
was fold to one Michael a Mindanayan, that ſpoke 
good Spaniſh, and commonly waited on Raja Laut, 
ſerving him as our interpreter, where the Raja was. 
at a loſs in any word, for Michael underſtood it 
better. He often beat and abuled his painted ſer- 
- vant, to make him work, but all in vain, for nei- 
ther fair means, threats, nor blows would make 
him work as he would have him. Yet he was ve- 


ry timerous, and could not endure: to ſee any ſort 
8 | of 
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of weapons, and he often told me that they had no 
arms at Meangis, having no enemies to fight with. 

| I knew this Michael very well, while we were at 
Mindanao. I juppoſe that name was given him by 
the Spaniards, who baptized many of them at the 
time when they had footing at that iſland ; but at 
the departure of the Spaniards, they were Maho- 
metans again as before. Some of our people lay at 


this Michael's houſe, whoſe wife and daughter were 


. pagallies to ſome of them. I often ſaw Jeoly at his 
maſter Michael's houſe, and when I came to have 
him ſo long after, he remembered me again. I never 


ſaw his father, brother, nor any of the others that 
were taken with them, but Jeoly came ſeveral times 


on board our ſhip when we lay at Mindanao, and 
gladly accepted of ſuch victuals as we gave him; 
for his maſter kept him at very ſhort commons. 

Prince Jeoly lived thus a ſlave at Mindanao four 
or five years, till at laſt Mr. Moody bought him 
and his mother for ſixty dollars, and, as is before 
related, carried him to Fort St. George, and from 
thence to Bencouli. Mr. Moody ſtayed at Bencouli 
about three weeks, and then went back with cap- 
tain Howel to Indrapore, leaving Jeoly and his mo- 
ther with me. They lived in a houſe by themſelves 
without the fort. I had no employment for them, 
but they both employed themſelves. She uſed to 
make and mend their own cloths, at which ſhe was 


not very expert, for they wear no cloths at Meangis, 


but only a cloth about their waiſts, and he buſied 
himſelf in making a cheſt with four boards, and a 
few nails that he begged of me. It was but an ill 
| ſhaped odd thing, yet he was as proud of it, as if 
it had been the rareſt piece in the world. After 


ſome time they were both taken ſick, and though I 1 


took as much care of them as if they had been my 


ro 


brother and ſiſter, yet ſhe died. I did what I could 
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to comfort Jeoly, but he took on extremely, Iriſo- 

much that 1 feared him alfo. Therefore I cauſed a 

grave to be made; preſently; to hide her out of his 

ſight. I had her ſfirowded decently in a piece of new 

Calico, but Jeoly was not ſo ſatisfied, for he wrapped 

all her cloths: about her, and two new pieces of 

cChints that Mr. Moody gave her; ſaying that they 

were his mothers, and ſhe muſt have them. I would 

not diſoblige him for fear of endangering his life, 

| and I uſed all poſſible means to tecover. his health, 

but 1 found little amendment while we ſtayed here. 

In the little printed relation that was made of 

chim when he was ſhewn for a ſight in England, 

there was a romantic ſtory. of a beautiful ſiſter of his, 

| a2 ſlave with them at Mindanao; and of the ſultan's 

| falling in love with her; but theſe were ſtories in- 

deed. They reported alſo that this paint was of 

ſuch virtue, that ſerpents and venemaus ereatures 

would fly from him, for which reaſon, 1 ſuppoſe, 

they repreſented ſo many ſerpents ſcampering about 

in the printed picture that was made of him. But 

I never knew any paint of ſuch virtue; and as for 

Jeoly, I have ſeen him as much afraid of ſnakes, 
--ſcorpions, or centapees, as myſelf. N 

Having given this account of the ſhip that left 

me at Nicobar, and of my painted prince whom I 

brought with me to Bencouli, I ſhall now proceed 

on with the relation of my voyage thence to Eng- 

land, after I have given this ſhort account of the 

oOcaſion of it, and the manner of my getting away. 

To ſay nothing therefore now of that place, and 

my employment there as gunner of the fort, the 

year 1690 drew toyards- an end, and not finding 

the governor keep to his agreement with me, nor 

ſeeing by his carriage towards others any great rea- 

© ſon Þ had to expect he would, I began to wiſh my- 


ſelt away again, I ſaw ſo much ignorance in . 
wit 
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with reſpect to his charge, being much fitter to be 
a Peel de than governor of a fort; and yet 
ſo much inſolence and cruelty with reſpect to thoſe 
under him, and raſhneſs in the management of the 
Malay an neighbourhood, that I ſoon grew weary of 
him, not thinking myſelf very ſafe indeed, under a 
man whoſe humours were ſo brutiſh and barbarous. 
I forbear to mention his name after ſuch a character, 
nor do J care to fill theſe papers with particular 
ſtories of him: but therefore give this intimation, 
becauſe as it is the intereſt of the nation in general, 
50 is it eſpecially of the honourable Eaſt India com- 
to be informed of abuſes in their factories, 
1 1 1 I think the company might receive great ad- 
17 by ſtrictly enquiring into the behaviour of 
thoſe whom they intruſt with any command. For 
beſides the odium, . which reflects back upon the 
ſuperiors from the miſdoings of their ſervants, how 
undeſervedly ſoever, there are great and laſting 
miſchiefs proceed from the tyranny or ignorant raſh- 
neſs of ſome petty g governors. Thoſe under them 


go away to the Dutch, the Mogul, or the Malayan 
Princes, to the great detriment of our trade, and. 
even the trade and the forts themſelves are many 
times in danger by indiſcreet provocations given to 
the neighbouring nations, who are beſt magaged, 
as all mankind are, by Juſtice, and fair dealings, 
nor are any more implacably revengeful than thoſe 
Malayans, who live in the neighbourhood of Ben- 
couli, which fort hath been more than once in dan- 
ger of being ſurpriſed by them. I ſpeak not this 
out of diſgult to this particular governor, much leſs 
would I ſeem to reflect on any others, of whom I 
know nothing amiſs ; but as it is not to be wonder- 
ed at; if ſome ſhould not know how to demean 
themſelves in places of power, for which neither 
MS © Aa oh . 
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their education nor their buſineſs ' poſſibly, have 
ſufficiently qualified them, fo it will be the more 
neceſſary for the honourable company to have the 
Cloſer eye over them, and as much as may be, to 
prevent or reform any abuſes they may be guilty of, 
and tis purely out of my zeal for theirs and the na- 
tions intereſt, that I have given this caution, having 
. ſeen too much occaſion for it. © 
I had other motives alſo for my going away. I 

began to long after my native country, after ſo te- 
dious a ramble from it; and I Propoſed no ſmall 
adyantage to myſelf from my painted prince whom 
Mr. Moody had left entirely to my diſpoſal,” only 
reſerving to himſelf his right to one half ſhare in 
| him. For beſides what might be gained by ſhew- 

ing him in England, I was in hopes that when J 

= e ſome money, I might there obtain what I 
had in vain ſought for in the Indies, viz. a ſhip 
from the merchants, wherewith to carry him back 
to Meangis, and reinſtate him there in his own 
country, and by his favour and negotiation] to eſta- 
bliſh a traffic for the ſpices and other products of 
rnd... ooo ga 

U pon theſe projects, I went to the governor and 
council, and deſired that J might have my diſcharge 
to go for England with the next ſhip that came. 
The council thought it reaſonable, and they con- 
ſented to it, he allo gave me his word that I ſhould 
go. Upon the ſecond of January, 1691, there 
came to an anchor m Bencouli road, the Defence, ; 
captain Heath commander, bound for England, in 
the ſervice of the company. They had been at In- 
drapore, where Mr, Moody then was, and he had 
made over his ſhare in prince Jeoly ro Mr. Goddard 
chief mate of the ſhip. Upon his coming on ſhoxe, 
he ſhewed me Mr. Moody's writings, and looked 
upon Jeoly, who had been ſick for three months; 
tk 1 
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in all which time I attended him as carefully as if 
he had been my brother. I agreed matters with 
Mr. Goddard, and ſent Jeoly on board, intending 
to follow him as I could, and defiring Mr. God- 
dard's aſſiſtance to fetch me off, and conceal me on 
board the ſhip if there ſhould be occaſion, which 
he promiſed to do, and the captain promiſed to en- 
tertain me. For it proved as I had foreſeen, that 
upon captain Heath's arrival, the governor repent- 
ed him of his promiſe, and would not ſuffer me to 
depart. I importuned him all I could, but in "= | 
ſo did captain Heath alſo, but to no purpoſe. 
ſhort, after ſeveral eſſays, I flipt away at — 
(underſtanding the ſhip was to ſail away the next 
morning, and that they had taken leave of the fort) 
and creeping through one of the port-holes of the 
fort, I got to the ſhore, where the ſhip's boat wait- 
ed for me, and carried me on board. I brought 
with me my journal, and moſt of my written pa- 
pers; but ſome papers and books of value I left in 
haſte, and all my furniture, being glad I was my 
| 1 at r er and 1 in 8 of Wn ö a | 


CHAP. XV. 


7 be author's departure from Bencouli, on board the 
Defence under captain Heath. and arrival at the 
Cape of Good Hope, with a deſcription of 15 Duteb 
Ern there, | 


JEING thus got on board the Defence, I was 
8 concealed there, till a boat which came from 
the fort laden with pepper was gone off again, and 

then we ſer ſail for the Cape of Good Hope, Jan. 25, 
1691, and made the beſt of our way, as wind and 
weather would permit, expecting there to meet three 
Engliſh ap more bound home from the * . 
„ or 
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for the war with the French having been proclaim- 
ed at Fort St. George, a little betore captain Heath | 
came from thence, he was ning to have ane ©. 
ny home, if he coul. - 
A little before this war was . there 4 
was an engagement in the road of Fort St. George 
between ſome French men of war, and ſome Dutch 
and Engliſh ſhips at anchor in the: road; which, 
becauſe there is ſuch a plauſible ſtory made of it in 
manſieur Duqueſne's late voyage to the Eaſt Indies, 
I ſhall give à ſhort account of, as I had it paticu- 
larly related to me by the gunners mate of captain 
Heach's ſhip, a very ſenſible man, and ſeveral o- 
thers of his men, who were in the action. The 
Dutch have a fort on the coaſt of Coromandel, cal- 
led Pallacat, about twenty leagues to the bad 
of Fort St. George. Upon ſome occaſion. or other 
the Dutch ſent ſome ſhips thither to fetch away their 
effects, and tranſport them to Batavia. Acts of 
hoſtility were already begun between the F rench 
and Dutch; and the French had at this time a ſqua-_ 
dron newly arrived in India, and lying at Pondi- 
cherry, a French fort on the ſame coaſt, ſouthward 
of Fort St. George. The Dutch in returning to 
Batavia, were obliged to coaſt it along by Fort St. 
George and Pondicherry, for the ſake of the wind, 
but when they came near this laſt, they ſaw, the 
French men of war lying at anchor there; and 
ſhould they have proceeded along the ſhore, or 
ſtood out to ſea, expected to be purſued by them. 
They therefore turned back again; for though their 
ſhips were of a pretty good force, yet they were 
unfit for fight, as having great loads of goods, and 
many'paſſengers, women and children, on board; 
ſo they put in at Fort St. George, and deſiring the 
governor's protection, had leave to anchor in the 


W and to ſend their "uu * uſeleſs people 
| aſhore. 
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aſhore. There was then in the road a few ſmall 
Engliſh ſhips ; and captain Heath, whoſe ſhip was 
a very ſtout merchant-man, and which the French 
relater calls the Engliſh admiral, was juſt come 
from China ; but very deep laden with goods, and 
the deck full of canniſters of ſugar, which he was 
preparing to ſend aſhore. But before he could do 
it, the French appeared; coming into the road 
with their lower ſails and top-fails, and had with 
them a fire ſhip. With this they thought to have 
burnt the Dutch commodore, and might probably 
have done it, as ſhe lay at anchor, if they had had 
the courage to have come boldly on ; but they fired 
their ſhip at a diſtance, and the Dutch ſent and 
towed her away, where ſhe ſpent herſelf without 
any execution. Had the French men of war alſo 
come boldly up, and grappled with their enemies, 
they might have done ſomething conſiderable, for 
the fort could not have played on them, without 
damaging our ſhips as well as theirs. But inſtead 
of this, the French dropped anchor out of reach 
of the fort, and their lay exchanging. ſhot with their 
enemies ſhips, with ſo little advantage to them- 
ſelves, that after about four hours fight, they cut 
their cables, and went away in haſte and diſorder, 
with all their ſails looſe, even their top-gallant ſails, 
which is not uſual, but when ſhips are juſt next to 
running away. . | 
Captain Heath, notwithſtanding his ſhip was ſo 
heavy and incumbered, behav'd himſelf very brave- 
ly in the fight; and upon the going off of the 
French, went aboard the Dutch commodore, and 
told him that if he would purſue them, he would 


| - ſtand out with them to ſea, though he had very 


little water on board ; but the Dutch commander 
_ excuſed himſelf, ſaying he had orders to defend 
himſelf from the French, but none to chace them, 
3 A a 3 - 
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or go out of his way to ſeek them. And this was 
the exploit. which the French have thought fit to 
boaſt of. I hear that the Dutch have taken ow 
them ſince, their fort of Pondicherry. 

But to proceed with our voyage: we had not 


been at ſea long, before our men began to droop, 


in a ſort of diſtemper that ſtole inſenſibly on them, 
and proved fatal to above thirty who died before 
we arrived at the cape. We had ſometimes two, 
and once three men thrown overboard in a morn- 

This diſtemper might probably ariſe from 
the badneſs of the water, which we took in at Ben- 
couli ; for. I abſerved while I was there, that the 
river-water, wherewith our ſhips were watered, was 
very unwholeſome, it being mix*d with the water 
of many ſmall creeks, that -proceeded from low 
land, and whoſe ſtreams were always very black 
being nouriſhed by the water that drained out of 


the low ſwampy unwholeſome ground. 


1 have obſerved not only here, but in other hot 
countries alſo, both in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, 
that the land floods which pour into the channels 
of the rivers, about the ſeaſons of the rains, are 
very unwholeſome. For when I lived in the bay 
of Campeacby, the fiſh were found dead in heaps 
on the ſhores of the rivers and creeks, at ſuch a 
' ſeaſon; and many we took up half dead, of which 
ſudden mortality, there appeared no cauſe but on 7 
the malignity of the waters draining off the lan 
This happens chiefly, as I take it, where the wa- 
ter drains through thick woods and ſavannahs of 

long graſs, and ſwampy grounds, with which ſome 
hot countries abound; and J believe it receives a 
ſtrong tincture from the roots of ſeveral kinds of 
trees, herbs, &c. and eſpecially where there is any 

ancy of the water, it ſoon corrupts ; and pol- 
fibly the ſerpents, and cher poiſonous vermin and 
* inſects 
Io 
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inſects may not a little contribute to its bad quali- 
ties: at ſuch times it will look very deep coloured, 
yellow, red, or black, &c. The ſeaſon of the 
rains was over, and the land floods were abating 
upon the taking up this water in the river of Ben- 
couli z but would the ſeamen have given themſelves 
the trouble, they might have fill'd their veſſels with 
excellent good water at a ſpring on the backſide f 
the fort, not above two or three hundred paces 
from the landing place, and with which the fort is 
ſerved. And I mention this as a caution to any 
ſhips that ſhall go to Bencouli for the futured; and 
withal, I think it worth the care of the owners or 
governors of the factory, and that it would tend 
much to the preſervation of their ſeamens lives, to 
lay pipes to convey the fountain water to the ſhore, 
which might eaſily be done with a ſmall charge; 
and had I ſtaid longer there, I would have under- 
taken it. I had a deſigh alſo of bringing it into the 
fort, though much higher, for it would be a great 
convenience and ſecurity to it, in caſe of a ſiege. 
Beſides the badneſs of our water; it was ſtowed 
among the pepper in the hold, which made it very 
hot. Every morning when we came to take our 
allowance, it was ſo hot that a man could ſcarcely 
ſuffer his hands in it, or hold a bottle full of it in 
his hand. I never any where felt the like, nor 
could have thought it'poſſible that water ſhould heat 
to that degree in a ſhip's hold. It was exceeding - 
black too, and looked more like ink than water. 
Whether it grew ſo black with ſtanding, or was 
tinged with the pepper, I know not, for this wa- 
ter was not ſo black when it was firſt taken up. Our 
food alſo was very bad ; for the ſhip had been -out 
of England upon this voyage above three years ; 
and the ſalt proviſion brought from thence, which 
3 „ we 
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we'fed on, having been ſo long in alt, was but 
ordinary food for fickly men to live upon. 
Captain Heath, when he ſaw the miſery of his 
company, ordered his own tamarinds, of which he 
had ſome jars on board, to be given ſome to each 
meſs, to eat with their rice. This was a great re- 
freſhment to the men, and I do believe it contri- 
buted much to keep us on our legs. 

This diſtemper was ſo univerfal that ere was 
ſcarce a man in the ſhip, but what languiſhed un- 
der it; yet it ſtole ſo inſenſibly on us, that we could 
not ſay we were lick, feeling little or no pain, only 
a weakneſs and but little ſtbmach. Nay, moſt of 
thoſe who died in this voyage, would hardly be 
perſuaded to keep their cabins, or hammocks, till 
they could not ſtir about; and when they were 
forced to lie down, they made their will, and died 
in two or three days. 

The loſs of theſe men, and the weak languiſh- 
ing condition that the reſt of us were in, rendered 
us "incapable to govern our ſhip, when the wind 
blew more than ordinary. This often happened 
when we drew near- the cape, and as often put us 
to our trumps to manage the ſhip. Captain Heath, 
to encourage his men to their labour, kept his 
watch as conſtantly as any man, tho' ſickly him- 
ſelf, and lent a helping hand on all occaſions. But 
at laſt, almoſt deſpairing of gaining his paſſage to 
the cape, by reaſon of the winds coming ſoutherly, 
and we having now been failing eight or nine weeks, 
he called all our men to conſult about our ſafety, 
and deſired every man, from the higheſt to the 
Joweſt, freely to give his real opinion "and advice, 
what to do in this dangerous juncture; for we were 
not in a condition to keep out long; and could we 
not get to land quickly, muſt have periſhed at ſen. 
He conſulted therefore whether it was beſt to _— 

lor 
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for the cape, or bear away for Johanna, where we 
might expect relief, being a place where our out- 
ward bound Eaſt India ſhips uſually touch, and 
whoſe natives are very familiar; but other places 
eſpecially St. Laurence, or Madagaſcar, which was 
nearer, was unknown to us. We were now ſo near 
the cape, that with fair wind, we might expect to be 
there in four or five days; but as the wind was now, 
we could not hope to get thither. On the other 
ſide, this wind was fair to carry us to Johanna; 
but then Johanna was a great way off, and if the 
wind ſhould continue as it was, to bring us into a 
true trade wind, yet we could not get thither under 
a fortnight; and if we ſhould meet calms, as we 
might probably expect, it might be much longer. 
Beſides, we ſhould loſe our paſſage about the cape 
till October or November, this being about the lat- 
ter end of March, for after the tenth of May *tis 
not uſual to beat about the cape, to come home. 
All circumſtances therefore being duly conſidered, 
we at laſt unanimouſly agreed to proſecute our voy- 
age towards the cape, and with Pacenny wait for a 
ſhitt of wind. 

But captain Heath, having thus ſounded the in- 
dclination of his weak men, told them, that it was 
not enough that they all conſented to beat for the 
cape, for our deſires were not ſufficient to bring us 
thither, but that there would need a more than or- 
dinary labour and management from thoſe that 
were able; and withal, for their encouragement, he 
promiſed a months pay gratis, to every man that 
would engage to afliſt on all occaſions, and be 
ready upon call, whether it were his watch or 
not; and this money he promiſed to pay at the 
cape. This offer was firſt embraced by ſome of the 
officers, and then as uy of the men as found 

tthemſelvez 
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themſelves in a capacity, liſted themſelves i in a roll, 


to ſerve their commander. 
This was wiſely contrived of the captain, for he 


could not have compelled them in their weak con- 
dition, neither would fair words alone, without 
ſome hopes of a reward, have engaged them to ſo 
much extraordinary work, for the ſhip, ſails, and 
rigging were much out of repair. For my part, I 
was too weak to enter myſelf in that lift, or elſe 
. our common. fafety, which I plainly ſaw, lay at 
ſtake, would have prompted me to do more than 
any ſuch reward would do. In a ſhort time after 
this, it pleaſed God to favour us with a fine wind, 
which being improved to the beſt advantage by the 
inceſſant labour of theſe new liſted men, brought us 
in a ſhort time to the Cape. 

The night before we entered the harbour, which 
was about the beginning of April, being near the 
land, we fired a gun every hour, to give notice that 
we were in diſtreſs. The next day, a Dutch cap- 
tain came on board in his boat, who ſeeing us ſo 
weak as not to be able to trim our ſails to turn in- 
to the harbour, though we did tolerably well at ſea, 
before the wind, and being requeſted by our cap- 
"tain to aſſiſt him, ſent aſhore for a hundred luſty 
men, who immediately came on board, and brought 
our ſhip in to an anchor. They alſo unbent our 
ſails, and did every thing for us that they were re- 
quired to do, for which captain Heath gravificd | 
them to the full. 

Theſe men had better ſtomachs than we, and eat 
freely of ſuck food as the ſhip afforded ; and having, 
the freedom of our ſhip, to go to and fro between 
decks, made prize of what they could lay their 
hands on, eſpecially falt beef, which our men, for 
want of ſtomachs in the voyage, had hung up ſix, 
eight, or ten pieces in a place. This was conveyed 

away 
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away before we knew it, or thought of it; beſides, 
in the night, there was a bale of muſlins broke 
open, and a great deal conveyed away; but whe- 
ther the muſlins were ſtoln by our own men, or the 
Dutch, I cannat ſay; for we had ſome very dexter- 
ous thieves in our ys „ | 1 
Being thus got ſafe to an anchor, the ſick were 
preſently ſent aſhore, to quarters provided for them, 
and thoſe that were able remained on board, and 
had good fat mutton, ar freſh beef ſent on board 
every day. I went aſhore alſo with my painted 
prince, where I remained with him till the time of 
failing again, which was about fix weeks. In which 
time I took the opportunity of informing myſelf 
what I could concerning this country, which I ſhall 
in this next place give you a brief account of, and 
fo make what haſte I can home. 
The Cape of Good Hope is the utmoſt bounds 
of the continent of Africa towards the ſouth, lying 
24 d. 30.m. S. lat. in a very temperate climate. 
T look upon this latitude to be one of the mildeſt 
and ſweeteſt for its temperature, of any whatſoever, 
and I cannot here but take notice of a common pre- 
judice our European ſeamen have as to this coun- 
try, that they look upon it as much colder than 
laces in the ſame latitude to the north of the line. 
f am not of their opinion as to that, and their think - 
ing ſo I believe may be eaſily accounted for from 
hence, that whatever way they come to the Cape, 
whether going to the Eaſt Indies or returning back, 
they paſs through a hot climate, and coming to it 
thus out of an extremity of heat, it is no wonder if 
ic appear the colder to them. Some impute the cold- 
neſs of the ſouth wind here to its blowing off from 
ſea, On the contrary, I have always obſerved the 
ſea winds to be warmer than land winds, unleſs it 
be when a bloom, as we call it, or hot blaſt _ 
rom 
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from thence. Such a one we felt in this very voy- 
age, as we went from the Cape Verd iſlands, to- 
wards the ſouth ſeas, which I forgot to mention in 
its proper place. For one afternoon about the 19th 
of January, 1683, in the lat. of 37 ſouth, we felt a 
briſk gale coming from off the coaſt of America, 
but fo violent hot, that we thought it came from 
ſome burning mountain on the hore, and was like 
the heat from the mouth of an oven. Juſt ſuch a- 
nother gleam I felt one afternoon alſo, as I lay at 
anchor at the Groin in July, 1694, it came with a 
foutherly wind ; both theſe were followed by a 
thunder ſhower. Theſe were the only great blooms 
Jever met with in my travels. But ſetting theſe a- 
fide, which are exceptions, I have made it my ge- 
neral obſervation, that the fea winds are a great 
deal warmer than thoſe which blow from land; un- 
lefs where the wind blows from the poles, which I 
take to be the true cauſe of the coldneſs of the ſouth _ 
wind at the Cape; for it is cold at fea alſo. And 
as for the coldneſs of land winds, as the ſouth weſt 
parts of Europe are very ſenſible of it from the'nor- 
thern and eaſtern winds, ſo on the oppoſite coatt of 
Virginia, they are as much pinched with the north 
welt winds, blowing exceſſively cold from over the 
continent ; though its latitude be not much greater 
than this of the Cape. hs 7 RY dro 
But to proceed; this large promontory conſiſts 
of high, and very remarkable land ; and off at fea 
it affords a very pleaſant and agreeable proſpect. 
And without doubt the proſpect of it was very a- 
greeable to thoſe Portugueſe, who firſt found out 
this way by fea to the Eaſt Indies, when after coaſt- 
ing along the vaſt continent of Africa, towards the 
fouth pole, they had the comfort of ſeeing the land 
and their courſe end in this promontory ; which 
therefore they called the Cape de Bon Eſperance, - 
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of Good Hope, {cog that they: might now pro- 
ceed eaſtward. " 

There is good Ganting off this Cape 305 or l= 4 
ty leagues at ſea, to the ſouthward; and therefore 
our Engliſh ſeamen ſtanding over as they uſually 
do, from the coaſt of Brazil, content themſelves... 
with their ſoundings, concluding thereby that they 
are abreaſt of the Cape, they often paſs by without 
ſeeing it, and begin to ſhape their courſe northward. 
They have ſeveral other ſigns whereby to know 

when they are near it, as by the ſea- fowl they meet 
at ſea, eſpecially. the algatroſſes, a very large long 
vwinged bird, and the mangovolucres, a ſmaller, 
fowl. But the greateſt dependance of our Engliſh 
ſeamen! now is upon their obſerving; the variation of. 
the compaſs, which is very carefully minded when 
they come near the Cape, by taking the ſun's am- 
plitude mornings and evenings. This they are ſo 
exact in, that by the help of the azimuth compaſs, 
an inſtrument more peculiar to the ſeamen of our 
nation, they know when they are abreaſt of the 


Cape, or are either to the eaſt or the weſt of it; 


and for that reaſon, though they ſhould be ſouth- 
ward of all the ſoundings, or fathomable ground, 
they can ſhape their courſe right, without being 
obliged to make the land. But the Dutch, on the 
contrary, having ſettled themſelves on this promon- 
tory, do always touch here in their Eaſt Inis voy- 
ages, both going and coming. 

The moſt remarkable land at ſea is a high moun- 
tain, ſteep to the ſea, with a flat even top, which 
is called the table land. On the weſt ſide of the 
Cape, a little to the northward of it, there is a ſpa- 
cious harbour, with a low flat iſland lying off it, 
which you may leave on either hand, and paſs in 
or out ſecurely at either end. Ships that anchor 
HEAP, ride near the main land, leaving the iſland at 
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a farther diſtance without them. The land by the 
ſea againſt the harbour is low, but backed 'with - 
high ene a little "way ak to the ſouthward 
bol it. 5 6 
The foil of this eoiuntry! is ef a en colour, 
not deep, yet indifferently productive of graſs, herbs, 
and trees. The graſs is ſhort, like that which 
grows on our Wiltſhire or Dorfetſhire downs. The 
The trees hereabouts are but ſmall and few; the 
country alſo farther from the ſea, does not much 
- abound in trees, as I have been informed. The 
mould or foil alſo is much like this near the har- 
bour, which though it cannot- be ſaid to be very 
fat, or rich land, yet it is very fit for cultivation, 
and yields good crops to the induſtrious huſband- 
man, and the country is pretty well ſettled with 
farms, Dutch families, and French refugees, tor 
twenty or thirty leagues up the country, es roads 
are but few farms near the harbour. 
__ Here grows plenty of wheat, \ barley, pen, Wei 
Here are alfo fruits of many kinds, as apples, pears, 
© - as and the largeſt [pe Cogn that 1 did ever 
E 

The chief Froits are grapes. Theſe thrive very 
well, and the country is of late years, fo well ftock- 
ed with vineyards, that they make abundance of 
wine; of which they have enough and to ſpare, and 
| fell great quantities to ſhips chat touch here. This 

wine is like a French high country white- wine, but 
of a pale yellowifh colour, it is tweet, very pm 
ang ſtrong. _ 

The tame animals of this country are Heep, 
goats, hogs, cows, horſes, &c. The ſheep are very 
large and fat, for they thrive very well here; this 
being a dry country, the ſhort paſturage is very a- 
greeable to theſe creatures, but it is not ſo proper 
for great cattle, * 18 * beef in its "oy ſo 

| weet 
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ſweet as the mutton. Of wild beaſts, it is ſaid, 
- here are ſeyeral ſorts, but I ſaw none. However, 
it is very likely there are ſome wild beaſts, that 


prey on the ſheep, becauſe they are commonly. 


rought into the houfes in the night, and Fe 
un 
There! is a very besutiful ſort of wild af or zebra 
in this country, whoſe body is curiouſly ſtriped 
with equal liſts of white and black, the ſtripes com · 
| 0g from the ridge of his back, and ending under the 
belly, which is white. Theſe ſtripes are two or 
three fingers broad, running parallel with each o- 
ther, and curiouſly intermixed, one white and one 


black, over from the ſhoulder to the romp. I ſax 


two of the ſkins of theſe beaſts dried and preſerved, 
to be ſent to Holland, as a rarity. They ſeemed 
big enough to incloſe the body of a beaſt, as big 
as a large colt of a twelvemonthis old. 
Here are a great many ducks, dunghill fowls, 
&c. and oftridges are plentifully fſgund in the dry 
mountains and plains. I eat of thef eggs here, and 
thoſe of whom J bought them told me that theſe 
creatures lay their eggs in the ſand, or at leaſt on 
dry ground, and fo leave them to be hatched by 
the ſun. The meat of one of their eggs will fut- 
fice two men very well. The' inhabitants preſerve 
the eggs that they find to ſell to ſtrangers. They 
were pretty ſcarce when I was here, in the begin- 
ning of their winter, whereas I was told they lay 
their eggs about Chriſtmas, which is their ſum- 
mer. 


The ſea hereabouts affords ply of fiſh of di- 
| vers ſorts, eſpecially a ſmall ſort of fiſh, not ſo big 
as a herring, whereof they have ſuch great plenty 


that they pickle great quantities yearly, apd fend 
them to Europe. Seals are alſo in great numbers 
| about the Cape, which, as I have ſtil] obſerved, is 

2 


3 


Ae ſervants leave, you may be admitted to taſte of 
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a good ſign of the plentifulneſs of fiſh, which i is 


their fl. 
The Dutch have a firong. fort by the ſea ſide, 


Porte y the harbour, where the governor lives. At 


about two or three hundred paces diſtance from 


thence, on the weſt ſide of the tort, there is a ſmall 
Dutch town, in which I told about fifty or ſixty 


houſes, low, but well built, with ſtone- walls, there 
a plenty: of Hone, drawn our of a ares cloſe | 


"On the backſide of che town, as s you go. towards. 
the: mountains, the Dutch Eaſt India company have 
a large houſe, and a e garden walled in with 


a high ſtone wall. 
"This: garden is full, of. divers, ſorts of herbs, 


| flowers, roots, and fruits, with curious ſpacious 


avel-walks and arbors, and is watered with a 
brook that deſcends out of the mountains, which 
being cut into many channels, is conveyed into all 
parts of the garden. The ledges, which make the 
walks are very thick, and nine or ten feet high; 


they are kept exceeding neat and even by coltinus 
uning: There are lower hedges within theſe. a- 


ain, which ſerve , to ſeparate the fruit: trees from | 
each other, but without ſhading them; and they 
are. each ſort of fruit by themſelves, as apples, | 
ats, abundance. of quinces, pomgranats, &c. 


theſe all proſper very well, and bear good fruit, e- 


ſpecially the pomgranat. The roots and garden- 
herbs have alſo their diſtinct places, hedged in a 
part by themſelves, and all in ſuch. order, that it is 


exceeding pleaſant and beautiful. There are a great 


number of negro ſlaves brought from other parts of 


the world, ſome of which are continually weeding, 


pruning, trimming and looking after it. All ſtran- 
gers are allowed the liberty to walk there; and by 


the 
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the fruit, but if you think to do it clandeſtinely, 
you may be miſtaken, as I knew one was when I 
was in the garden, who took five or ſix pomgra- 
nats, and was eſpied by one of the ſlaves, and 
threatned to be carried before the governor ; I be- 


lieve it coſt him ſome money to make his peace, 
for I heard no more of it. Further up from the 


ſea, beyond the garden, rowards the mountains, 
there are ſeveral other ſmall gardens and vineyards, 


belonging to private men; but the mountains are . 


ſo nigh, that the number of them are but ſmall. 

- The Dutch that live in the town get conſiderably 
by the ſhips that frequently touch here, chiefly by 
entertaining ſtrangers that come aſhore to refreſh 


themſelves ; for you muſt give three ſhillings or a 


dollar a day for your entertainment, the bread and 
fleſh is as cheap here as in England; belides they 
buy good pennyworths of the ſeamen, both out- 
wards and homewards bound, which the farmers 
up the country buy of them again at a dear rate, 
for they have not an opportunity of buying things 


at the beſt hand, but muſt buy of thoſe that live at 


the harbour; the neareſt ſettlements, as I was in- 
formed, being twenty miles off. 

_ Notwithſtanding the great plenty of corn and 
wine, yet the extraordinary high taxes which the 
company lays on liquor, makes it very dear; and 
you can buy none but at the tavern, except it be 
by ſtealth. There are but three houſes in the town 


that ſell ſtrong liquor, one of which is the wine- 


houſe or tavern, there they ſell only wine, another 
ſells beer and mum, and the third ſells brandy and 
tobacco, all extraordinary dear. A flaſk of wine 
which holds three quarts will coſt eighteen ſtivers, 


for ſo much I paid for it, yet I bought as much 


for eight ſtivers in another place, hut it was private- 
ly, at an unlicenced houſe, and the perſon that fold 
No. 27. "BD - "W- 
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tit, would have been ruined had it been knows: and 


thus much for the e and mg European in- 


15 habitants. 


c H 4 P. XXXVI. 


Of the natural inhabitants of the Cape of Good 11 
the Hodmodoas or Hottentots; their manners, cu- 
 ftoms, &c. | | 


3 HE natural inhabitants of the cape are be 
Hodmodods, as they are commonly called, 


which is a corruption of the word Hottentot ; for 


this is the name by which they call to one another, 
either in their dances, or on any occalion, as if 
every one of them had this for his name. The 
word probably hath ſome ſignification or other i in 
their language, whatever it is. 

Theſe Hottentots are people of a middle ſtature, | 
with ſmall.limbs and thin bodies, full of activity. 
Their faces are of a flat oval figure, of the negro 
make, with great eye brows, and black eyes ; but 
neither are their noſes ſo flat, nor their lips ſo thick, 
as the negros of Guinea. Their complexion is darker 
than the common Indians, tho? not ſo black as the 
negros or New Hallanders, neither is their hair ſo 
much frizled. | 

They beſmear themſelves all over with greaſe, as 
well to keep their joints ſupple, as to fence their 
half naked bodies from the air, by ſtopping up 
their pores. To do this the more effectually, they 
rub ſoot over the greaſed parts, eſpecially their faces, 
which adds to their natural beauty, as painting 
does in Europe; but withal ſends from them a 
ſtrong ſmell, which though ſufficiently pleaſing to 
_ themſelves is very unpleaſant to others. They are 
glad of the worſt of kitchin-ſtuff for this purpoſe, 
and ule it as often as hs can get it. 5 

is 
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This cuſtom of anointing the body is very com- 
mon in other parts of Africa, eſpecially on the 
_ coaſt of Guinea, where they generally uſe palm-oil, 
anointing themſelves from head to foot ; bur when 
they want oil, they make uſe of kitchen-ſtuff, which 
they buy of the Europeans, that trade with them. 
In the Eait Indies alſo, eſpecially on the coaſt of 
Cudda and Malacca, and in general on almoſt all 
the eaſterly iſlands, as well on Sumatra, Java, &c. 
as on the Phillippine and ſpice iſlands, the Indian 
inhabitants anoint themſelves with cocoa nut oil, 
two or three times a day, eſpecially mornings and 
evenings. They ſpend ſometimes half an hour in 
chafing the oil, and rubbing it into their hair and 
ſkin, leaving no place unſmeared wirh oil, but their 
face, which they daub not, like theſe Hottentots. 
The Americans alſo in ſome places ule this cuſtom, 
but not ſo frequently, perhaps for want of oil and 
oreaſe to do it. Yet ſome American Indians in the 
North Seas, frequently daub themſelves with a pig- 
ment made with leaves, roots, or herbs, or with a 
ſort of red earth, giving their ſkins a yellow, 
red, or green colour, according as the pignent is; 
and theſe ſmell unſavorily enough to people not 
accuſtomed to them; tho* not ſo rank as thoſe who 
uſe oil or greaſe. 1 8 
The Hottentots wear no covering on their heads, 
but deck their hair with ſmall ſhells. Their gar- 
ments are ſheep ſkins wrapp'd about their ſhoulders 
like a mantle, with the woolly ſide next their bo- 
dies. The men have beſides this mantle, a piece 
of ſkin like a ſmall apron, hanging before them. 
The women have another ſkin tucked abour their 
 waiſts, which comes down to their knees like a 

peticoat ; and their legs are wrapp'd round with 
| ſheep guts two or three inches thick, ſome up as 
high as to their e even from their feet 

| 2 to 
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2 1 their 3 which at a ſmall diſtance ſeem to 115 0 
\- aſort of boots. Theſe are put on when they are 
teen, and ſo they grow hard and ſtiff on their legs, 
2 they never pull them off again, till they have oc- 
caſion to eat them, which is when they journey from 
home, and have no other food; then theſe guts 
which they have worn, it may be, ſix, eight, ten, 
or twelve months, make them a good banquet: this 
I was informed of by the Dutch. They n never pull 
off their ſheep ſkin, garments, but to louſe them- 
ſelves, for by continual wearing them they are full 
of vermin, which obliges them often to trip and 
fit in the ſun two or three hours together in the 
heat of the day to deſtroy them. Indeed moſt. In- 
dians that live remote from the equator, are moleſt- 
ed with lice, tho' their garments afford leſs ſhelter 
for them than theſe Hottentots ſheep ſkins do. F or 
all thoſe Indians who live in cold countries, as in 
the north and ſouth parts of America, have ſome 
ſort of ſkin or other to cover their bodies, as deer, 
otter, beaver or ſeals ſkins, all which they as con- 
ſtantiy wear, without ſhifting themſelves, as theſe 
Hottentots do their ſheep ſkins. And hence they 
are lowly. too, and ſtrong ſcented, though they do 
not daub themſelves at all, or but very little; for 
A even by reaſon of their ſkins they ſmell ſtrong. 
= The Hottentots houſes are the meaneſt chat 1 
| ecver ſaw. They are about nine or ten feet high, 
=_ - and ten or twelve from ſide to fide. They are in 
a manner round made with ſmall poles ſtuck into 
the ground, and brought together at the tap, where 
they are faſtened. The ſides and tops of the houſes 
are filled up with boughs courſely watled between 
the poles, and all is covered over with long graſs, 
ruſhes, and pieces of hides ; and the houſe at a di- 
ſtance appears juſt like a hay cock. They leave 
& a ſmall hole on one lie about three or of or 
46 et 
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feet hi h, for a door to creep in and out at but 
Wuen the wind comes in at this door, they ſto 
up, and make another hole in the oppoſite FI 
- They make the fire in the middle of the houſe, and 
the” ſmoak aſcends out of the crannies, from all 
parts of the houſe. . They have no beds to lie on, 
but tumble down at night round the fire. 
828 Houſhold furniture is commonly an earth- | 
t or two to boil victuals, and they) live ve 
er Vo and hard; it is reported that they 5 
faſt two or three days dae when they travel 


about the country. 
Their common food is Uithet herbs, fleſh, or 


ſhell-fiſh, which they get among the rocks, or o- 8 


ther places at low water; for they have no boats, 
barklogs, nor canoes to go a fiſhing in; fo that 
their chief ſubſiſtence is on land animals, or on 
ſuch herbs as the land naturally produceth. I was 
told by my Dutch landlord, that they kept ſheep 
and bullocks here before the Dutch ſettled amon 
them ; and that the .inland Hottentors have ſti 
reat flocks of cattle, and ſell them to the Dutch 
or rolls of tobacco; and that the price for which 
they ſel] a cow or ſheep, was as much twiſted to- 
| bacco, as will reach from the horns or head to the 
tail; for they are great lovers of tobacco, and will 
do any thing for it. This their way of — 
was confirmed to me by many others, who yet faid 
that they could not- buy their beef this cheap way, 
for they had not the liberty to deal with the Hot- 
tentots, that being a privilege which the Dutch 
FEaſt India company reſerve to themſelves. My 
landlord having à great many lodgers, fed us mo 


| = with mutton, ſome of which he bought of a butch- 


er, for there is but one in the town; but moſt of 

tit he killed in the night, the ſheep being brought 

be” Oy wy the Hottentots, who _ in W 
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and drefling, and had the ſkin and guts for their 
pains. I judge theſe ſheep were fetched out of the 

country, a good way off, for he himſelf would be 
abſent a day or two to procure them, and two or 
three Hottentots. with him. Theſe of the Hotten- 
tots, that live by the Dutch town, have their great- 
eſt ſubſiſtence from the Dutch, for there is one or 
more of them belonging to every houſe. Theſe do 
all ſorts of ſervile work, and there take their food 
and greaſe, Three or four more of their neareſt 
relations fit at the doors or near the Dutch houſe, 
waiting for the ſcraps and fragments that come 
from the table ; and if between meals the Dutch 
people have any occaſion for them to go on er- 
rands, or the like, they are ready at command; 
expecting little for their pains ; but for a ſtranger 
they will not budge under a ſtiver. | 
I Their religion, if they have any, is wholly un- 
known to me; for they have no temple nor idol, 
nor any place of worſhip that I ſaw or heard of. 

+ Yet their mirth and nocturnal paſtimes at the new 
and full of the moon, look'd as if they had ſome 
ſuperſtition about it, For at the full eſpecially they 
ſing and dance all night, making a great noiſe: 1 
walked out to their huts twice at theſe times, in the 
evening, when the moon aroſe above the horizon, 
and viewed them for an hour or more. They ſeem 
all very buſy, both men, women and children, 
dancing very oddly on the graſs by their houſes. 
They traced too and fro* promiſcuouſly, often clap- 
ping their hands and ſinging aloud. Their faces 
vere ſometimes to the eaſt, ſometimes to the welt ; 
neither did I ſee any motion or geſture that they 
uſed when their faces were towards the moon, more 
than when their backs were towards it. After I had 
thus obſerved them for a while, I returned to my 


lodging, which was not above two or three hun 


dae 
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dred paces from their huts; and I heard them ſing- 
ing in the ſame manner all night. In the grey of 
the morning I walked out again, and found many 
of the men and women ſtill ſinging and dancing; 
who continued their mirth till the moon went down, 
and then they left off; ſome going into their huts 
to ſleep, and others to their attendance in their 
Dutch houſes. Other negros are leſs circumſpect 
in their night-dances, as to the preciſe time of the 
full moon, they being more general in their noc- 
turnal paſtimes, and uſe them oftener ; as do ma- 
ny people in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies; yet there 
is 4 difference between the colder and warmer cli- 
mates as to their divertiſement. The warmer cli- 
mates being generally productive of very delicate 
fruits, &c. and theſe uncivilized people caring for 
little elſe than what is barely neceſſary ; they ipend 
the greateſt part of their time in diverting them- 
ſelves after their ſeveral faſhions; but the Indians 
of colder climates are not ſo much at leaſure, the 
fruits of the earth being ſcarce, and they neceſſita- 
ted to be continually fiſhing, hunting, or fowling 
for their ſubſiſtence ; not as with us for recreation. 
As for the Hottentots, they are a very lazy fort of 
people, and tho' they live in a very delicate coun- 
try, very fit to be manured, and where there is 
land enough for them, yet they chuſe rather to live 
as their fore- fathers, poor and miſerable, than be 
at pains for plenty. And ſo much for the Hotten- 
tots: I ſhall now return to our own affairs. 
Upon our arrival at the cape, captain Heath 
took 'an houſe to live in, in order to recover his 
health. Such of his men as were able did fo too, 
for the reſt he provided lodgings and paid their ex- 
pences. Three or four of our men, who came 
aſhore very ſick, died, but the reſt, by the aſſiſtance 
of the doctors of the fort, a fine air, and good 
B b4 kitchen 
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| kitrchin and cellar phyſick, ſoon recovered. their 


of London, bound home. Out of theſe we thought 


longer for the Dutch fleet, which at laſt arrived 5 


5 appointed, where our boats went and fetched three 


to get him on board our ſhip. 
of Africa, on the north eaſt ſide of the Capes that 
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healths. - Thoſe that ſubſcribed to be at all calls, 
and aſſiſted to bring in the ſhip, received captain 
Heath's bounty, by which they fiurniſhed theme. 
ſelves with liquor for their homeward voyage. But 
we were now fo few, that we could nor ſail the ſhip ; 
therefore captain Heath deſired the governor to 
ſpare him ſome men; and as I was informed, had 
a promiſe to be ſupplied out of the homeward bound 
Dutch Eaſt India ſhips, that were now expected 
every day, and we waited for them. In the mean 
time in came the James and Mary, and the Joſiah 


to have been furniſhed with men; but they had on- 
ly enough for themſelves; therefore we waited yet 


bur we could get no men from them. 

Captain Heath was therefore forced to get men 
by ſtealth, ſuch as he could pick up, whether ſol- 
diers or 'ſearnen. The Dutch knew our want of 
men, therefore near forty 'of them, thoſe that had 
a deſign to return to Europe, came privately, and 
offered'themſelves, and waited in the night at places 


or four on board at a time, and hid them, eſpecial- 
ly when any Dutch boat came on board our ſhip. 
Here at the cape I met my friend Daniel Wallis, 
the fame who leap'd into the ſea an fwam at Pulo 
Condore. After ſeveral traverſes to Madagaſcar, 
Don. Maſcarim, Pondicherry, Pegu, Cunnimere, 
Maderas, and the river of Hugli, he was now 5 pt 
hither in a homeward bound Dutch ſhip. If 

perſuaded him to come over to us, and fognd, means 


The following ſhort deſcription of Natal, a part 5 


is not well known to Europeans, I received from 
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my ingenious friend 8 ain Rogers, who has been 

there ſeveral times, I have therefore annexed it as 

I thought it would not be unacceptable to the cu- 

rious reader. | 

The country of Natal takes up about 3 d. and 

a halt of latitude from north to ſouth, 4 5 be⸗ 

tween the lat. of 31 d. 30. m. ſouth and 28 ſouth, It 

is bounded on the ſouth by a country inhabited by 

a ſmall nation of ſavage people, called by our Eng- 

liſh wild-buſh-men ; that live in caves and in holes 

of rocks, and have no other houſes, but ſuch as 
are formed by nature: they are of a low ſtature, 
tauny coloured, with criſped hair, they are account- 
ed very cruel to their enemies. Their weapons are 
bows and poiſoned arrows. Theſe people have for 
their neighbours on the ſouth the Hottentots. Del- 
lagoa is a navigable river, in lat. 28 ſouth, that 
bounds Natal on the north. The inhabitants of 
this river have a commerce with the Portugueſe of 

Mozambique, who oft viſit them in ſmall barks, 

and trade there for elephants teeth, of which they 

have great plenty. Some Engliſh too have lately 
been there to purchaſe teeth, particularly captain 

Freak, who after he had been i in the river of Del- 

lagoa, and purchaſed eight or ten tun of teeth, loſt 
his ſhip on a rock near Madagaſcar. The country 
of Natal lies open to the Indian ſea on the eaſt, but 
how far back it runs to the weſtward 1 is not yet 
known. 

That part of the country which borders on the 
ſea is plain champaign and woody, but within land 
it appears uneven, by reaſon of many hills which 
riſe in unequal heights above each other. Vet it is 
varied with pleaſant vallies and large plains, and it 

is checkered with natural groves and ſavannahs. 
Neither is there any want of water, for every hill 
Fords little MR which * ſeveral ways, ſome 
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F have in England, viz. duck and teal, both tame 
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of which, after ſeveral turnings and windings, meet 
by degrees and make up the river of Natal, which 
difchargeth itſelf into the Eaſt Indian ocean in the. 
lat. of 30 d. ſouth. There it opens pretty wide, and 
is deep enough for ſmall veſſels. Burt at the mouth 
of the river is a bar which has not above ten or 


eleven feet water on it in a ſpring tide ; though 
within there is water enough. This river is the 


. of the country of Natal, and has been 


lately frequented by ſome of our Engliſh ſhips; 
particularly by a ſmall veſſel that captain Rogers, 
formerly mentioned, commanded. | 

There are alſo other ſtreams = rivers, which 


: bend their. courſes northerly, eſpecially one of a 


conſiderable bigneſs about one hundred miles with- 


nin land, and which runs due north. 


The woods are compoſed of divers ſorts of trees, 
many of which are very good timber, and fit for 
any uſes, being tall and large. The ſavannahs alſo 


are cloathed with kindly thick graſs. 


The land-animals of this country are lyons ti- | 
gers, elephants, buffaloes, bullocks, deer, hog A 


| conies, &c. Here are ao abundance of ſea-horſes, 


__ Buffaloes and bullocks only are kept tame, but 
the reſt are all wil. 
Elephants are ſo plenty here that they feed toge- 


tter in great troops, one thouſand or fifteen hun- 


dred in a company, mornings and evenings they 


are ſeen grazing in the ſavanah, but in the heat of 


the day, they retire into the woods, and ae very 


Peaceable if not moleſted. 


Deer are very numerous here alſo. They feed 


1 . in the ſavannahs among the tame cattle, for 


ey are ſeldom diſturbed by the natives. 
Here are fowls of divers ſorts, ſome ſuch as we 


and 


' 
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and wild; and plenty of cocks and hens. Beſides 
abundance of wild birds, wholly unknown to us. 
Here are a ſort of wild fowls as big as a peacock, 
which have many fine coloured feathers, but they 
are very rare and ſhy. _ | F 
There are others like curlews, but bigger. The 
| fleſh of theſe is black, yet ſweet and wholeſome 
319 RT nw TING 
The ſea and rivers alſo abound in fiſn of divers 
ſorts, yet the natives do but ſeldom endeavour to 
take any, except tortoiſes, - and that is chiefly when 
they come aſhore in the night to lay their eggs. 
Though they have alſo another very odd way, which 
they ſometimes make uſe of to catch turtle or tor 
19 5 They take a living ſucking fiſh or remora, 
and faſtning a couple of ſtrings to it, (one at the 
head and the other at the tail,) they let the ſucking 
fiſh down into the water on the turtle ground, a- 
mong half-grown or young turtle; and when they 
find that the fiſh hath faſtned himſelf to the back of 
a turtle, as he will ſoon do, they then draw him 
and the turtle up together. This way of fiſhing 
(as I have heard) is alſo uſed at Madagaſcar, ' 
Ihe natives of this country are but of a middle 
ſtature, yet have very good limbs; the colour of 
their ſkins is black, their hair criſped, their noſes 
neither flat nor high, but very well proportioned ; 
their teeth are white, and their aſpect is altogether 
They are nimble people, but very lazy, which 
probably is for want of commerce. Their chief 
employment is huſbandry. They have a great ma- 
ny bull and cows, which they carefully look after, 
for every man knows his own, though they run all 
fromileyoully together in the ſavannahs, yet they 
have pens near their own houſes, where they make 
them gentle, and bring thèm to the pail, They 


alſo 


- 98s), be V Fora and Apeiyregis „ 


23 22 ant corn and fence, in their fields to keep wr. : 
„ all- gattle as well tame as. wild. They have Guinea 15 
2p i 8 5 -. corn, which is their bread; and a mall ſort of grain 


their drin. | 
Hexe are no arts nor 98005 profeſſed among 
SER chm: but every one makes for himſelf ſuch _ 
=: Eng as need * ornament requires, the men keepr 
ng to their employment and the women 10 theirs. 
| of he men bu So hunt, plant, and do what 
3 * 0 be 1 And the women milk the 
cos, dreſs che victuals, &c. and manage all mat- 
| 
| 


tts within doors. Their houſes. are not great nor 
1 is _ Fichly furniſhed, but they are made cloſe and well 
8 ; _— that neither winds nor wearher can hurt 
* E Tbey wear is few cloths, and thoſe xtra; ”— 

1 —_ 2 he men go in a manner naked, their 

1 25 ** common gar being only a ſquare piece of cloth 
12h 7 made with 4 graſs or moho rind, and wrought i in 
3 form of a ſhort apron, At the upper corners it 


= 8 . 9 two ſtraps to tie round their waiſts, and the 
* 55 8 1 end being finely fringed with the fame, | hangs 
= donn to their knees. 
3 They have caps made with, boa! tallow of. about 
nine or ten inches high. They are a great while a 

- making theſe caps; for the tallow muſt be made 

very pure, before it is fit for this uſe. Beſides they 
lay on but little at a time, and mix it finely among 

the hair, and ſo it never after wards comes off their 

heads. When they go a hunting, which is but ſel- 

dom. they pare off three or four inches from the 

top of it, that ſo it may fit. the ſnugger, but 3p 4 | 

nent day they begin to build it up again, and fo. 

every 7750 1 9 * is walls en 2 N 


+ T2 


ns bigger than multard-ſeed, with which they make = | 


* = WILLIAM: DAMPIER. . 1 1 4 
*& It would. be a moſt ii diculous. thing for a man I: 

here to be ſeen without a tallow cap. But boys are 

not ſuffered to wear any, till they come to maturis : 
ty, and then they begin to build upon their heads. 
The women have only ſhort petticbats which reacck 
from the waiſt to the knee. When it rains they : 
cover their bodies with a ſimple cow's hide, thrown 
over their ſhoulders like a blanket. 

The common ſubſiſtence of theſe people f is bread F, 
made of Guinea corn, beef, fiſh, milk, ducks, hens, 

s, &c. They alſo drink milk often to quench 
a eir thirſt ; and this ſometimes when it is Tweet, 4 
but common they let it be ſower firſt. 

Beſides mill, which is the common Arte they. | 
make a better bort of the ſanic grain before-ment | 
tioned, purpoſely to be merry with. And when 
they meet on ſuch occaſions, the men make thern+ 
ſelves extraordinary fine, with feathers ſtuck into 

their caps very thick. They make uſe of the * 5 
feathers of cocks tails, and none elſe,” 

Beſides theſe head ornaments, they wear a piece | 
of cow hide, made like a tail, and it is faſtned be- 
hind them as a tail, reaching from their waiſt to the 

ground. This piece of hide is about ſ inches 
Boas and each {ide of it is adorned. with little! iron 
rings of their own making. | 

When they are thus attired. theirs heads a Merle ; 
intoxicated, and the muſic playing, they'll ſkip a- 
bout merrily, and ſhake their tails to ſome purpoſe, 
but are very innocent in their mirth, - | 

Every man may have as many wives as he can 
purchaſe and maintain; and without buying here 

are none to be had, neither is there any other Som 
men to be bought or ſold but women. „ 

Young virgins are diſpoſed of by his fathers, 113 
brothers, or neareſt male relations, 175 CIT is bo 
* to the Roy of the damſel. 1 
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to be ſure he will get cattle enough. 
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They have no money in this country, but give 
cos in exchange for wives; and therefore he is the 
richeſt man that has moſt daughters or ſiſters; for 


o 8 


They make merry when they take their wives, 
but the bride cries all her wedding-day. They live 
together in ſmall villages, and the oldeſt man go- 
verns the reſt, for all that live together in one vil- 
lage are a kin, and therefore willingly ſubmit to 
his government. WE 
They are very juſt, and extraordinary civil to 
ſtrangers, this was remarkably experienced by two 
Engliſh ſeamen that lived among them five years, 
their ſhip was caſt away on the coaſt, and the reſt 
of their conſorts marched to the river of Delagoa, 
but they ſtaid here till captain Rogers accidentally 
came hither and took them away with him: they 
had gained the language of the country ; and the 
natives freely gave them wives and cows too. They 
were beloved by all the people; and ſo much re- 
verenced, that their words were taken as laws. And 
when they came away, many of the boys cried be- 
cauſe they would not take them with them. 
About the 23d of May we failed from the Cape, 
in the company of the James and Mary, and the 
Joſiah, directing our courſe towards the iſland 
Santa Hellena. We met nothing of remark in this 


voyage, except a great ſwelling ſea, out of the 


ſouth weſt, which taking us on the broad ſide, 
made us roll ſufficiently, Such of our water-caſks 


| as were between decks, rolling from fide to ſide, 
were in a ſhort time all ſtaved, and the deck well 
waſhed with the freſh water. The ſhot tumbled 


out of the lockers and garlands, and rung a loud 


peal, rumbling from fide to ſide, every roll that 
the ſhip made; neither was it an eaſy matter to re- 


duce 


- 
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duce them again within bounds. The guns being 


carefully looked after and laſh'd faſt, never budged, 
but the tackles or pulleys, and laſhings made great 
muſic. The ſudden and violent motion of the ſhip, - 
made us fearful left ſome of the guns ſhould have 
broken looſe, which muſt have been very detrimen- 
tal to the ſhips ſides. The maſts were alſo in great 


danger to be rolled by the board ; but no harm hap- 


pened to any of us beſides the loſs of three or four 


| butts of water, and a barrel or two of good Cape 
wine, which was ſtaved in the great cabin. 


This great tumbling ſea, took us ſhortly after 
we came from the Cape The violence of it laſted 


but one night; yet we had a continual ſwelling out 


of the ſouth weſt, almoſt during all the paſſage to 


Santa -Hellena, which was an eminent token that 
the ſouth weſt winds were now violent in the high- 


er latitudes towards the ſouth pole; for this was the 


time of the year for thoſe winds. Notwithſtanding 
this boiſterous ſea coming thus obiiquely upon us, 
we had fine clear weather, and a moderate gale at 
ſouth eaſt, or between that and the eaſt, till we 
came to the iſland Santa Hellena, where we arrived 
the 20th day of June. There we found the Princeſs 
Ann at an anchor, waiting for us. 


The iſland Santa Hellena lies in about ſixteen de- 


grees ſouth latitude. The air is commonly ſerene 


and clear, except in the months that yield rain; 


yet we had one or two very rainy days, even while 


we were here. Here are moiſt ſeaſons to plant 


and ſow, and the weather is temperate enough 
as to heat, though ſo near the equator, and very 
C | „ 
The iſland is but ſmall, not above nine or ten 
leagues in length, and ſtands three or four hundred 


leagues from the main land. It is bounded againſt. 
the ſea with ſteep rocks, ſo that there is no landing 
1 VV but 


a. 


it 
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ot at go or three places. The land is high and © 


mountainpus, and ſeems to be very dry and poor, 


yet there are fine valleys, proper for cultivation. 


The mountains appear bare, only in ſome places 
you may fee a few low ſhrubs, but the valleys 


afford ſome trees fit for building, as I was inform- 0 


This iſland is ſaid to have been firſt diſcovered 


andi ſettled by the Portugueſe, who ſtocked it with 


goats and hogs. But it being afterwards deſerted by 
them, it lay waſte, till the Dutch finding it conve- 


nient to relieve their E. India ſhips, ſectled it again, 
but they afterwards” relinquiſhed it for a more con- 


venient place, I mean the Cape of Good Hope. 
Then the Engliſh Eaſt India company ſettled their 
ſervants there, and began to fortify it, but they be- 
ing yet weak, the Dutch about the year 1672 came 
_ thither, and re-took it, and kept it in their poſ- 
ſeſſion. This news being reported in England, 
captain Monday was ſent to re-take it,, who by the 
advice and conduct of one that had formerly lived 
there, landed a party of armed men in the night in 
a ſmal! cove, unknown to the Dutch then in gar- 
riſon, and climbing the rocks, got up into the 
iſland, and ſo came' in the morning to the hills 
hanging over the fort, which ſtands by the ſea in a 
mall valley. From thence firing into the fort, they 
ſoon made them ſurrender; There were at this 
time two or three Dutch Eaſt India ſhips, either at 
anchor, or coming thither, when our ſhips were 
there. "Theſe, when they faw that the Engliſh were 
maſters of the iſland again, made fail to be gone, 


but being chaſed by the Engliſh frigates, two of 


them became rich prizes to captain Monday and his 

J 4 C645 Fas oy mM 

_ -»- Phe iſland hath continued ever ſince in the hands 
of the Engliſh Eaſt India company, and hath been 
2 | | greatly 
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greatly ſtrengthened both with men and guns; ſo that at 


this day it is ſecure enough from the invaſion of an 


enemy. For the common landing place is a ſmall bay, 


like a half moon, ſcarce 500 paces wide, between the 
two points, cloſe by the ſea ſide are good guns planted at 
equal diſtances, lying _— from one end of the bay to 
the other: beſides a tmall fort, a little further in from 
the ſea, near the midſt of the bay. All which makes 
this bay ſo ſtrong, that it is impoffble ro fore it. The 
{mall cove where captain Monday landed his men When 
he took the ifland from the Dutch, is ſcarce fit for a 


boat to land at; and that is now alſo fortified. 


Tbere is a (mall Enghſh town within the great bay, 


ſtanding in a little valley, between two high ſteep moun- 


tains. There may be about twenty or. thirty ſmall 


houſes, whoſe walls are built with rough ſtones : the 


inſide furniture is very mean. The goyernor hath a 


pretty tolerable handſome low houſe, by the fort; where 


he commonly lives, having a few ſoldiers to attend him, 


and to guard the fort. But the houſes in the town be- 
fore - mentionod ſtand empty, fave only whemhips arrive 
here; for their owners have all plantations farther in the 
iſlland, where they conftantly emplcy themſelves. But 
when ſhips arrive, they all flock to the town, where they 
live all the time that the ſhips lie here; for then is the 
fair or market, to buy ſuch neceſſaries as they want, and 
to: ſel} off the produce of their plantations. 


Their plantations afford potatoes, „ams, and ſome 


lantains and bonanoes. Their ſtock contifts chiefly of 
ogs, bullocks, cocks and hens, ducks, geeſe, and tur- 
keys, of which they have great plenty, and fell them 


at a low rate to the failors, taking in exchange, ſhirts, | 
drawers, or any light cloaths ; pieces of callico, ſilks, 


or muſlins: arack, ſugar, and lime- juice, is alſo much 
eſteemed and coveted by them. But now they are in 
hopes to produce wine and brandy, in a ſhort time; ſor 
they do already begin to plant vines for that end, there 


being a few Frenchmen there to manage that affair. 
This I was told but I ſaw nothing of it, for it rained fo 


hard when I was aſhore, that I hadinot the opportunity 


of ſeeing their plantations. I was alſo informed, that. 


they get manatee or ſea-cows here, which ſeemed very 


ſtrange to me. TRY enquiring more ſtrictly into 


the 


C 
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the matter, I found the Santa Hellena manatee to be, by 
their ſhapes, *and manner of lying aſhore on the rocks, 


come aſhore, neither are they found near any rocky 


52 Illanders hiyed at the town, to entertain the ſeamen; 
Who conſtantly flockt aſhore, to enjoy themſelves among 
their country people. Our touching at the cape had 


troubled, more or leſs, with ſcorbutick diſtempers; and 
_ > heir only hopes are to get refreſhment and health at this 


bathed to ſupple their joints, and then the fruits and 


to walk; have ſoon been able to leap and dance. Doubt- 
- Jeſs the ſerenity and wholeſomeneſs of the air contributes 
much io the carrying off of theſe feeble diſtempers; for 
| here is con a freſh breeze, While we ſtayed here, 


belonging to the James, and Mary, was married, 


I Inge 
ulis !aegtheart to England, 
* N 1 gf | ; | 


in tach places. Beſides, in this iſland there is no river 
for them to drink at, though there is a ſmall brook runs 


theſe iſlanders has greatly repined; and ſome of the 
poorer ſort openly complained againſt ſuch doings, ſay- 
ing, it was fit that the Eaſt India company ſhould be ac- 
_ quainted- with it, that they might hinder their ſhips 
from touching at the cape. Yet they were extreamly 


woſt of them very poor: but ſuch as could get a little 
liquor to Ml to the ſeamen at this time got what the 


hutick humour. So that in a week's time, men that have 


TP 
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thoſe creatures called ſea-lions; for the manatee never 


ſhores, as this iſland is, there being no feeding for them 


into the ſea, out of the valley by the fort. 


We ftayed here five or fix days, all which time the 


* 


greatly drained the ſeamen of their looſe corns, at which 


kind, in hopes to get what was remaining. They are 


feamea could ſpare; for the punch houſes were never 
empty. But had we all come directly hither, and not 
touched at the cape, even the pogreft' people among 
them would have gotten ſomething by entertaining ſick 


d 


men. For commonly the ſeamen coming home, are 


iſland, and theſe hopes ſeldom or never fail them, if 


once they get footing here. For the iſlands afford a- 


bundauce of delicate herbs, wherewith the ſick are firſt. 
herhs. and freſh food ſoon after cure them of their ſcor- 


been carried aſhore in their hammocks, wholly unable 


>, 


many of the fe 


g got ſweethearts. One young man 


TÞrought his wife to Engfünd with him. Another brovght 
ey being cach engaged by 
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bonds to marry at their arrival in England; and ſeveral 
other of our Men were over head an ears in love with the 
Santa Hellena maids, who tho they were born there, yet 
very W deſired to be releaſed from that priſon, 


which they have no other way to compaſs, but by mar- 
rying ſeamen, or paſſengers that touch here. The young 


women born here, are but one remove from Engliſn, 
being daughters of ſuch. They are well ſhaped, proper 
and comely, were they in a dreſs to ſet them off. » 
My ſtay aſhore here was but two days, to get refreſh- 
ments for myſelf and Jeoly, whom I carried aſhore With 
me : and he was very diligent to pick up ſuch things as 
the iſland afforded, carrying aſhore with him a bag 
which the people of the ifle filled with roots for him. 
They flockt about him, and ſeemed to admire him much. 
This was the laſt place where I had him at my own di- 
poſal, for the mate of the ſhip, who had Mr. Moodie's 
ſhare in him, left him entirely to my management, to 
bring him to England. But I was no 1ooner arrived in 
the Thames, but he was ſent aſhore. to be ſeen by ſome 
eminent perſons; and | being in want of money, was 


a 


prevailed upon to ſell firſt, part of my ſhare in him, and 


hy degrees all of it. After this I beard he was carried 
about to be ſhewn as a fight, and that he died of the 
1mall-pox at Oxford. 5 | n 


But to proceed, our water being filled, and the ſhips 


all ſtocked with freſh proviſions, we failed from hence 
in company of the Princeſs Ann, the James and Mary, 
and the Joſiah, July 2d, 1691, directing our courſe to- 


wards England, and deſigning to touch no whefe by the 


way. We were now in the way. of the. trade winds, 


which we commonly find at E. S. E. or S. E. by E. or 


S. E. till we draw near the line, and ſometimes till we 


are eight or ten degrees to the north of the line. For 


which reaſon ſhips might ſhape their courſe ſo. as to keep 
on the African ſhore, and paſs between capeVerd and cape 
Verd iſlands; for that ſeems to be the directeſt courſe to 


England. But experience often ſhews us, that the fartheſt 


way about is the neareſt way home, and ſo it is here. 


For by ftriving to keep near the African ſhore, you 
meet with the winds more uncertain, and ſubje& to 


calms; whereas in keeping the mid way between Africa 
and America, or rather nearer. the American continent, 

; ” % | Ws 4 
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till, you are north. of the line, you have a briſk. conſtant 


® i wa.” i @ a 

5 IN was the way that we took, and in our paſſage be- 
fore we got to the line, we ſaw three ſhips, and making 
towards them, we found two of them to be Portugueſe, 
bound to Brazil. The third kept on a wind, fo that we 
could not ſpeak with her; but we found by the Portu- 
rueſe it was an Engliſh ſhip, called the Dorothy, capt. 
| Thwart commander, bound to the Eaſt Indies. After 

this we kept company ſtill with our three conſorts, till 
we came near England, and. then were ſeparated by bad 
weather; but before we came within fight of land we got 
together again, all but the James = Mary. She got 
into the channel before us, and went to Plymouth, and 
there gave an account of the reſt of us; whereupon our 
men of war who lay there, came out to join us, and meet- 
ing us, brought us off of Plymouth. There our conſort 
the James and Mary came to us again, and from thence 
weall ſailed in company of ſeveral men of war towards 
Portſmouth. There our firſt convoy left us, and went 
in thither. But we did not want convoys, for our fleets 
were then' repairing to their winter . to be laid 
up; ſo that we had the company of ſeveral Engliſh ſhips 
to the Downs, and a ſquadron alſo of Dutch ſailed up the 
channel, but kept off farther from our Engliſh coaſt, 
being bound home to Holland. When we came as high 
as the South Foreland, we left them e on their 
courſe, keeping on the back of the Goodwin Sands; and 
we luft in for the Downs, where we anchored Septem- 


ber 16th, 16917. 
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